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PREFACE 

THE  subject  for  the  Hulsean  Lectures  1900- 
1901  was  chosen  under  the  conviction  that  the 
credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  the  final 
verdict  must  be  based  on  a  rio-orous  and 

O 

repeated  examination  of  the  main  course  of 
the  narrative  and  of  the  types  of  Apostolic 
teaching  which  the  Book  professes  to  embody. 
It  is  impossible  in  four  lectures  to  deal  with 
so  large  a  subject  with  anything  like  complete 
ness  or  thoroughness.  Even  within  the  narrow 
limits  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself, 
much  has  been  left  unsaid.  The  character  of 
these  lectures,  for  example,  prevented  me  from 
examining  with  any  minuteness  the  language 
of  the  Book.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
working  at  the  Acts  in  preparation  for  the 
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volume  on  that  Book  in  The  International 
Critical  Commentary ;  and  I  hope  that,  if  I 
am  allowed  to  complete  that  volume,  I  may 
in  it  have  an  opportunity  for  the  fuller  and 
more  detailed  discussion  of  many  points  on 
which  I  have  been  able  in  the  following  pages 
only  to  touch.  Meantime,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  study  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  Book  confirms  my  belief  that 
in  it  we  have  a  truthful  and  trustworthy  history. 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  on  any  one  who  attempts  to  inter 
pret  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.  These 
records  from  many  points  of  view  are  of  price 
less  value  to  the  Church  of  to-day.  But  minute 
and  patient  investigation  is  the  only  foundation 
on  which  we  can  securely  build  the  edifice  of 
spiritual  instruction.  Honesty,  accuracy,  and 
reverence  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  the 
Biblical  critic.  One  who  owes  a  debt  which  he 
can  never  adequately  acknowledge  to  the  three 
great  teachers  whom  during  the  last  half  cen 
tury  God  has  given  to  Cambridge,  the  last  of 
whom  has  but  lately  ended  his  earthly  work, 
has  had  in  these  respects  the  highest  ideal  set 
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before  him  ;  and  he  knows  how  far  he  falls 
short  of  it. 

The  last  of  the  four  lectures  was  delivered 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  a  time  of  profound 
national  sorrow.  I  have  ventured  to  retain, 
as  a  memorial  of  an  historic  Sunday,  the  words, 
inadequate  as  they  must  appear,  in  which  I 
referred  to  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  lecture  it  was  my 
duty  to  speak  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  whose  loss  to 
the  Church  time  does  not  diminish  ;  these  few 
paragraphs  also  I  have  printed. 

The  pleasant  task  remains  of  expressing  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  A.  Wright,  M.A., 
Vice-President  of  Queens'  College,  for  much 
valuable  help  ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Kennett, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Queens'  College,  for  answering 
my  questions  as  to  certain  Aramaic  words;  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  Cook,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  for  some  suggestions  which  he  allows 
me  to  embody  in  the  notes  on  the  fourth 
lecture  ;  to  the  Rev.  G.  A.  S.  Schneider,  M.A., 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  ;  and  to  Rev. 
C.  A.  Phillips,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  who 
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with  characteristic  kindness  have  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  helped  me  by  their  criticism 
in  the  correction  of  the  proofs.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  none  of  these  friends  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
lectures,  still  less  for  any  errors  or  inaccuracies 
which  may  be  found  in  them. 

CAMBRIDGE, 
Easter  Eve,  1902 
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23RD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY, 
November  18,  1900. 


"Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you." — ACTS  i.  8. 

I  INVITE  you  in  these  lectures  to  a  study  of  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Avoiding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  technical  discussion  of 
points  of  detail,  I  wish  first  to  follow  the  main 
stream  of  the  narrative,  and  then  to  review  the 
presentation  of  Apostolic  teaching  which  we  find 
in  the  Book.  No  discussion  of  the  first  age  of 
the  Church,  when  the  new  forces  which  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  had  fullest  and  freest 
play,  can  for  the  devout  student  be  fruitless  in 
spiritual  lessons  ;  but  the  main  object  which  I 
set  before  myself  is  to  ask,  and  to  do  what  I 
can  towards  answering,  the  question — How  far 
does  the  Book  of  the  Acts  bear  a  consistent 
witness  to  its  own  veracity  ? 

A  vast  interval  separates  the  day  when  the 
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Lord's  visible  presence  was  withdrawn  from  the 
disciples  and  that  July  some  thirty-five  years 
later,  when  the  Roman  Emperor  found  a  con 
venient  scapegoat  for  his  own  crime  in  the 
"great  multitude"  of  those  among  his  subjects 
at  Rome  whom  the  populace  called  Christians, 
and  whom  they  hated  for  their  supposed  abomina 
tions.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  is  the  one  docu 
ment  which  professes  to  bridge  the  chasm. 
Again,  what  a  startling  transition  it  is  when 
from  the  Apostles,  sent  forth  by  their  Master 
with  no  controversial  equipment  but  their 
conviction  that  the  crucified  Messiah  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  we  turn  to  the  earliest  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  written  to  Gentile  Churches, 
and  informed  by  a  theology  which,  however 
capable  of  expansion  and  enrichment,  was 
already  clear  and  definite  and  comprehensive  ? 
The  only  clue  which  we  have  to  guide  us  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  this  doctrinal 
evolution  is  supplied  by  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 
This  Book  stands  alone  as  an  authority  which 
gives  a  coherent  account  of  this  period,  a  period 
unique  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind. 
And  if  this  is  the  essential  interest  and  im- 
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portance  of  the  Book,  there  are  special  reasons 
why  of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  it. 
With  Codex  Be zae  in  the  University  Library 
close  at  hand,  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  that 
the  Acts  is  the  field  on  which  the  battle  of  the 
so-called  "Western"  text  is  being  fought  out. 
Since  Professor  Blass,  having  won  his  laurels 
in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship,  entered  the 
lists,  this  controversy  has  involved  the  central 
problems  of  the  genesis  of  the  Book.  Insisting 
on  the  undoubted  fact  that  "  Western  "  readings 
are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  striking  in  the 
Lucan  writings,  Professor  Blass  infers  that  the 
two  types  of  text,  the  "Western  "  text  and  the 
common  text,  represent  two  editions  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts,  put  forth  by  the  author 
himself.  In  what  he  accounts  the  earlier  and 
unabridged  edition  of  the  Book  a  reading  occurs 
—"when  we  had  been  gathered  together" 
(xi.  28) — which  appears  to  introduce  the  writer 
to  us  as  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  in 
its  earliest  days,  and  which  therefore,  if  genuine, 
throws  most  valuable  light  on  the  writer's  history 
and  therefore  on  the  sources  of  his  information. 
It  must  suffice  here  and  now  with  a  peremptori- 
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ness  almost  impertinent  to  say  that  this  theory, 
so  attractive  as  admitting  us  into  the  secrets  of 
St.  Luke's  literary  methods,  and  accepted  as  it 
has  been  by  high  authorities — by  Dr.  Salmon  of 
Dublin  and  (with  some  reservations)  by  Pro 
fessor  Zahn1 — fails  to  take  into  account  some 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem.  It 
isolates  the  textual  phenomena  of  the  two  Lucan 
Books,  and  it  neglects  the  artificial  character  of  at 
least  many  of  the  "Western"  readings.  Yet  those 
who  cannot  accept  Professor  Blass's  conclusions 
may  in  the  end  find  that  he  has  earned  their 
gratitude  for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  and  in  the 
Acts  that  "  Western "  readings  are  most  con 
spicuous.  A  prophecy  as  to  the  issue  of  a  con 
flict,  which  perhaps  is  still  in  its  earlier  stages, 
may  be  rash.  But  I  confess  that  I  look  forward 
to  wide  and  important  conclusions  emerging 
from  the  tangled  perplexities  of  the  controversy. 
While  the  two  Lucan  Books  were  still  circulated 

1  See  Salmon,  Appendix  to  a  Historical  Introduction,  pp.  597  ff.  ; 
Some  Criticism  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  136  ff. ;  Zahn, 
Einleitungin  das  N.  T.,  ii.  pp.  338  ff.  Blass  published  his  view  first  in 
Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1894,  pp.  86  ff.,  and  later  (in  a  somewhat 
modified  form)  in  Ada  Apostolorum  .  .  .  seciindum  formam  quae  videtur 
Romanain,  1896,  pp.  vii.  f.  ;  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  96  ff. 
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together  as  the  two  parts  of  a  single  work- 
such,  I  believe,  is  the  inference  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  facts — their  text  was  explained 
and  paraphrased  and  assimilated  to  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Apostolic  writ 
ings.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  "Western  " 
text  is  a  proof  that,  before  the  Gospels  were 
lormed  into  a  separate  collection,  the  Lucan 
writings  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Apostolic  literature  ;  and  further,  that  this  litera 
ture  was  already  becoming  co-ordinated  with 
the  Old  Testament. 

On  another  side  archaeology  has  dealt  with 
the  Book.  The  spade  of  the  excavator  has 
revealed  the  secrets  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
which  were  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  activity. 
The  social  and  political  life  of  the  time,  and  of 
the  districts  with  which  the  Book  is  concerned, 
stands  out  in  clearer  light  than  it  ever  did 
before.  The  results  of  such  investigations  as 
these  (which  lie  outside  our  special  subject)  are 
widely  known  in  England  through  the  vigorous 
and  prolific  pen  of  Professor  Ramsay.  Caution 
is  doubtless  needed,  lest  weapons  of  untempered 
and  untried  steel  should  be  rashly  placed  in  the 
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armoury  of  the  apologist.  But  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  certain  results  of  archaeological 
research  strongly  confirm  the  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  of  the  author  of  the  Acts. 

Again,  during  the  last  decade  the  minute 
and  laborious  criticism  of  a  series  of  German 
scholars  has  occupied  itself  with  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  Book.  Methods  which  had 
been  fertile  of  result  elsewhere  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  here.  The  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Acts  became  for  a  time  the 
favourite  ambition  of  explorers  in  the  region  of 
New  Testament  criticism.1 

Lastly,  historians  of  the  Apostolic  age  and 
students  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  of  Christian 
Institutions  have  at  the  most  important  stage 
of  their  work  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  how  far  the  Book  of  the  Acts  can  be 
regarded  as  a  trustworthy  historical  authority. 

Now  that  the  extreme  position  of  the  Tubin 
gen  school  has  been  abandoned — according  to 

1  A  convenient  resume  of  these  theories  will  be  found  in  Zbckler's 
article  Die  Apostelgeschichte  als  Gegenstand  hoherer  tmd  niederer 
Kritik  in  Greifswalder  Stitdien,  pp.  109-129,  or  in  Mr.  A.  C. 
Headlam's  article  on  the  Acts  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  34. 
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which  the  Acts  was  a  late  controversial  romance, 
the  only  historical  value  of  which  was  to  throw 
light  on  the  thought  of  the  period  which  pro 
duced  it  —  there  are,  to  speak  broadly,  two 
main  views  about  the  character  of  the  Book 
which  deserve  consideration. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  scholars 
who  reject  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  Acts, 
that  it  was  written  early  in  the  second  century 
or  somewhat  late  in  the  first l ;  that  it  incor 
porates,  especially  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's 
later  missionary  journeys,  fragments  of  authentic 
narrative  ;  but  that,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  it  is  an  idealized  recension  of  untrust 
worthy  traditions — at  best  "a  genuine  core,"  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Jlilicher's  (Einleitung,  p.  355), 
"  overgrown  with  legendary  accretions." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  last-named  view  is 
confronted  with  the  traditional  account  of  the 
Book,  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Luke,  a  com 
panion  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  it  gives  not  an 
absolutely  perfect  but  a  substantially  accurate 
history  of  the  period  which  it  covers.  This 

1  Harnack  (Die  Chronologic,  pp.  246  ff. )  gives  the  probable  limits  of 
date  as  80-93  A.D. ;  Jiilicher  (Einleituiig,  p.  344)  as  100-105. 
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view,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  rests 
on  the  pillars  of  four  facts. 

(i.)  No  sooner  did  a  strictly  theological 
literature  arise  in  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
than  the  Book  was  referred  to  by  the  title  familiar 
to  ourselves  and  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Churches — with  Irenaeus  (iii.  13.  3,  ed.  Massuet), 
who  united  in  himself  the  traditions  of  South 
Gaul,  of  Rome,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and  who, 
as  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  was  the  spiritual  grand 
son  of  St.  John  ;  with  the  author  of  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  possibly  Hippolytus,  speaking 
from  Rome  ;  with  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  v.  12,  p.  696  ed.  Potter);  with  Tertul- 
lian  of  Carthage  (adv.  Marc.  v.  i,  De  Jej^m.  io). 
The  obvious  interpretation  of  this  unanimity  is 
that  the  name  of  Luke  was  attached  to  the 
Book  from  the  first.  If  we  do  not  accept  this 
conclusion,  there  are,  I  believe,  two  alternatives 
between  which  we  must  make  our  choice.  We 
may  suppose  that  by  a  somewhat  elaborate 
process  of  exclusion  some  early  reader  or  some 
early  readers  of  the  Book  inferred  that  Luke 
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might  be  the  author ;  that  "  might  be  the 
author  "  passed  into  "  was  the  author  "  ;  and  that 
this  view  was  universally  accepted.  Or  we 
may  adopt  the  opinion  which  has  lately  found 
favour  with  those  who  give  up  the  Lucan 
authorship  of  the  whole  Book,  that  the  diary  of 
travel  incorporated  in  the  Acts  was  really  the 
work  of  Luke,  and  that  the  fact  of  some 
fragments  of  his  journal  having  been  anony 
mously  imbedded  in  the  history  somehow 
brought  it  about  that  the  whole  Book  became 
universally  assigned  to  him.  It  is  obvious  that 
both  these  theories  are  weighted  with  a  heavy 
burden  of  difficulties  and  improbabilities. 

(ii.)  We  learn  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon  that  "  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,"  was  with  him  at  Rome 
during  his  first  captivity,  and  from  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  (if  we  accept  that  Epistle, 
as  I  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  doing,  as 
authentic)  that  the  same  faithful  friend  was 
at  his  side  when  "  the  time  of  his  departure  " 
was  "  at  hand." 

(iii.)  In  three  sections  of  the  Acts  (xvi.  10-17; 
xx.  5-xxi.  1 8  ;  xxvii.  i-xxviii.  16)  the  writer  uses 
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the  first  person  plural.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  he  himself  shared  in  the  experiences 
which  he  relates  in  these  sections,  and  was  for 
a  time  St.  Paul's  companion.  This  "  we,"  thus 
suddenly  breaking  in,  must  not  be  separated 
from  the  "me"  and  the  "I"  of  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  Evangelists,  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  his  two  treatises 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  thus  prepares 
his  readers  for  those  later  parts  of  his  work 
in  which  he  again  speaks  about  himself.  The 
crucial  question  still  remains,  whether  in  vocabu 
lary  and  in  style  these  sections  so  resemble 
the  Gospel  and  the  rest  of  the  Acts  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
insertions  from  some  independent  document. 
The  matter  has  once  more  been  investigated 
with  singular  care  and  minuteness  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  his  Horae  Synopticae.  The  result 
of  his  inquiry  may  be  best  given  in  his  own 
words  (p.  154) : — "  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is 
an  immense  balance  of  internal  and  linguistic 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  original 
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writer  of  these  sections  was  the  same  person  as 
the  main  author  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  third 
Gospel."  Critics  who  deny  this  unity  of  author 
ship  have  abstained,  so  far  as  I  know,  from 
a  close  investigation  as  to  the  literary  and 
linguistic  relation  of  these  sections  to  the  rest 
of  the  Book  and  to  the  Lucan  Gospel. 

(iv.)  St.  Paul,  as  we  saw,  speaks  of  St.  Luke 
as  "the  beloved  physician."  Dr.  Hobart 
of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  The  Medical 
Language  of  St.  Luke,  has  endeavoured  "to 
show,  from  an  examination  of  the  language 
employed  in  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  both  are  the  works  of  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Greek  Medical  Schools"  (p.  xxix.).  Doubtless 
the  list  of  coincidences  between  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Lucan  writings  and  that  of  medical 
writers  needs  careful  sifting.  Words,  for 
example,  are  put  down  as  medical  terms  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  may  just  as  well  have 
owed  to  his  undoubted  familiarity  with  the 
LXX.  But,  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  there  remains  a  body  of  evidence  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  naturally  and  inevitably 
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slipped  into  the  use  of  medical  phraseology, 
which  seems  to  me  irresistible.  It  is  needless 
to  insist  on  the  significance  of  such  a  coincidence 
between  a  casual  expression  of  St.  Paul's  as  to 
the  alleged  author  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  a  characteristic  of  these  Books  which 
lies  so  far  beneath  the  surface  that  only  by  a 
laborious  investigation  has  it  been  fully  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  century.  Dr.  Hobart's 
work  has  been  published  nearly  twenty  years. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  has  remained 
unnoticed  by  the  assailants  of  the  traditional 
view  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 

Such  are  the  two  estimates  of  the  Book, 
which,  speaking  generally,  offer  themselves 
to-day  for  our  acceptance.  If  we  allow  our 
selves  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  use 
terms,  both  of  which  are  open  to  serious  mis 
understanding,  we  may  call  them  respectively 
the  "  critical  "  view  and  the  "  traditional  "  view. 

It  is  natural  to  turn  from  this  main  question 
to  one  closely  related  to  it,  viz.  the  problem  of 
the  "  sources  "  of  the  Book.  What  authorities 
did  the  writer  follow  ? 
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I  have  said  that  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Acts  as  a  clue  to  the  written  documents  out  of 
which  it  was  thought  to  be  built  up  is  a  study 
which  has  had  a  fascination  for  certain  Con 
tinental  scholars.  The  remarkable  characteristic 
of  these  efforts  is  that  they  have  been  inde 
pendent  and  isolated.  They  are  of  interest 
as  the  record  of  the  impressions  of  ingenious 
individuals  ;  but  they  have  proved  too  subjective 
and  too  arbitrary  to  command  anything  ap 
proaching  a  general  acceptance.  They  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  progress  towards  a 
coherent  theory.  May  I  without  presumption 
state  how  my  own  opinion  on  this  question  of 
the  sources  of  the  Acts  has  been  modified  ?  I 
began  the  study  of  the  Acts  some  years  ago  in 
the  full  expectation  that  I  should  discover  signs 
of  the  use  of  various  written  documents.  The 
investigation  appeared  at  first  to  promise 
success.  I  found  differences  of  phraseology 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  Book.  But  when 
after  a  time  I  reviewed  the  evidence  and  asked 
myself  whether  it  was  such  as  would  bear  the 
weight  of  a  theory  of  different  literary  sources, 
I  was  constrained  to  confess  that  the  variations 
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of  style  which  I  could  trace  were  only  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  sympathetic  author, 
whose  manner  instinctively  answered  to  his 
immediate  subject,  or  such  as  any  writer  may 
observe  in  his  own  case  if  he  lays  aside  his 
work  and  resumes  it  after  an  interval. 

If  then  our  own  resources  fail  us,  let  us 
interrogate  the  writer  himself.  It  seems  clear 
that  before  the  four  Gospels  were  brought  to 
gether  and  made  into  a  separate  collection,  the 
two  Lucan  Books,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  must 
have  been  circulated  together  as  the  two  parts 
of  one  work.  When  therefore  the  Acts  im 
mediately  followed  the  Gospel,  the  Preface  pre 
fixed  to  the  earlier  treatise  would  naturally  be 
regarded  as  an  Introduction  common  to  them 
both.  If  this  view  seems  strange  to  us,  it  is  only 
because  the  familiar  order  of  our  New  Testament 
prevents  us  from  realizing  how  truly  one  the  two 
Books  are.  That  the  author  himself  had  both 
parts  of  his  history  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
Preface  is,  I  believe,  the  inference  which  we 
naturally  draw  from  a  study  of  his  language. 
Thewords  "concerning  those  matterswhich  have 
been  fulfilled  among  us"  seem  strangely  poor  and 
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indefinite,  if  they  refer  only  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  An  inclusive  phrase,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  necessary  if  the  subject-matter 
both  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  was  within 
the  writer's  purview.  Again,  the  two  sides  of  the 
characteristics  claimed  for  the  primary  witnesses 
become  in  this  view  full  of  significance.  Their 
qualification  as  "eye-witnesses"  is  important 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the  Lord's 
life  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost ; 
their  qualification  as  "ministers  of  the  word" 
is  concerned  rather  with  the  story  of  Apostolic 
work.1  Once  more,  whatever  difficulty  may  be 
felt  in  interpreting  the  words  "  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order" — a  phrase  implying  some  kind  of 
chronological  arrangement  (comp.  Acts  xi.  4)— 
when  it  is  understood  to  apply  only  to  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  vanishes  at  once  if  the  reference  is  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  long  history  which 
began  with  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and  ended 
with  the  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome. 

If  then  St.  Luke's  Preface  refers  to  the  Acts 

1  The    form   of   the    phrase    (oi    a.w    apxys   aiVoTrrcu    /cat    inrrtp^raL 
yfv6fjt,ei>ot.  TOV  \b~yov)  appears  to  shew  that  only  one  set  of  persons  is 
meant.    Compare  Acts  xxvi.  16,  Trpox.eipiaao'dai  ere  vwriplrffv  Ka.1  pdprvpa 
<roi. 
C 
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as  much  as  to  the  Gospel,  we  learn  that  he  knew 
of  written  narratives  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  that  the  ultimate 
authority  for  such  narratives  was  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and  them 
selves  active  workers  ;  that  St.  Luke  to  these 
documents  already  in  circulation  added  yet 
another,  because  he  had  had  special  oppor 
tunities  for  investigating  the  whole  course  of  the 
history.  We  could  wish  that  in  this  Preface 
he  had  told  us  explicitly  the  sources  of  his  infor 
mation.  He  has  chosen  rather  to  leave  his 
readers  to  infer  what  they  were  from  his  in 
direct  statements.  On  the  one  hand,  since  there 
were  written  narratives  current,  based,  as  he 
tells  us,  on  the  best  kind  of  information,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  them 
and  influenced  by  them.  But  it  is  at  least  true 
that  he  lightly  passes  over  his  relations  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  words  "  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us"  and  "it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having 
traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from 
the  first,"  seem  clearly  to  imply  that  his  own 
special  qualification  for  his  task  (over  and 
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above  any  immediate  knowledge  of  events 
which  he  may  have  had)  lay  in  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
he  relates.  Can  we  then  with  certainty,  or  with 
real  probability,  point  to  St.  Luke's  having  been 
brought  into  contact  with  those  whose  testi 
mony,  taken  together,  would  cover  the  whole 
field  of  the  Acts  ? 

St.  Paul  himself  is  without  doubt  the  most 
obvious  and  the  most  important  witness.  Dur 
ing  the  three  months'  sojourn  on  the  island  and 
during  the  Apostle's  captivity  for  two  years  at 
Rome,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  St. 
Luke  to  learn  the  story  of  St.  Paul's  life. 
From  him  too,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel  and 
possibly  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  may 
well  have  gained  his  knowledge  of  what  passed 
in  the  council  when  the  Apostles  "were  put 
forth  a  little  while"  (v.  34  ff.).  And  here 
it  is  well  worth  noting  that,  even  if  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  were  the  only  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  preserved  to  us,  we  should  be  assured 
that  the  Apostle  saw  the  importance  of  the 
history  of  the  Church's  past  for  her  guidance 
in  the  future,  and  discerned  something  of  the 
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significance  of  his  own  conversion  and  of  his 
own  characteristic  work  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  purpose.  We  are  growing  accustomed 
to  regarding  St.  Paul  as  an  "ecclesiastical 
statesman."  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  St. 
Paul,  with  his  large  views  and  wide  culture,  saw 
how  great  a  purpose  the  authentic  story  of 
"  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  would  serve  in 
the  years,  few  or  many,  which  lay  before  the 
Church  on  earth ;  and  that,  perceiving  the 
literary  power  of  "the  beloved  physician,"  he 
himself  laid  on  St.  Luke  the  task  of  writing  the 
first  history  of  the  Apostolic  age.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  to  St.  Paul  we  owe  the  con 
ception  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

There  were  only  two  persons  from  whom  the 
account  of  what  took  place  on  the  road  to  Gaza 
could  ultimately  have  been  derived,  Philip  and 
the  Eunuch.  With  the  former  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  stayed  "many  days"  on  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (xxi.  10).  From  Philip  he  could  learn 
the  facts  about  the  appointment  of  the  Seven 
and  the  evangelization  of  Samaria,  and  doubt 
less  also  details  of  still  earlier  days.  Again,  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul 
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when  the  latter  paid  his  last  eventful  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  that  he  became  known  to  James,  the 
official  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
to  "the  elders"  (xxi.  18).  The  portion  of 
the  Acts  which  follows  this  notice  deals  with 
the  purely  personal  history  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
writer  has  no  opportunity  of  alluding  to  his 
own  movements.  Since,  however,  the  narrative 
certifies  us  that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  just  before 
the  latter's  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  and  since  he 
reappears  at  the  Apostle's  side  on  the  eve  of 
the  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  i),  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  he  spent  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  interval  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Caesarea.  It 
is  needless  to  insist  at  length  what  treasures  of 
information  of  many  kinds  were  within  his  reach 
during  these  many  months.  Once  more,  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10,  14)  we 
learn  that,  when  St.  Luke  was  at  Rome,  "  Mark, 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas,"  was  one  of  those  old 
comrades  who  gathered  round  the  Apostle. 
The  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  w*as, 
it  would  appear,  the  home  of  St.  Peter  when  he 
revisited  Jerusalem  (xii.  12  ff.).  When  early 
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tradition  designates  St.  Mark  as  "  the  inter 
preter  of  Peter,"  we  may  infer  with  great  pro 
bability  that  Mark  accompanied  that  Apostle 
when  he  left  Jerusalem  and  began  his  labours 
in  towns  where  he  had  to  deal  with  a  Greek- 
speaking  population.1  Thus  the  testimony  of 
St.  Mark  would  extend  to  the  events  connected 
with  his  kinsman  Barnabas,  to  St  Paul's  first 
journey,  and,  we  may  add  with  something  like 
certainty,  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church's  life 
and  to  all  that  happened  during  St.  Peter's 
sojourn  at  Lydda  and  Joppa  and  Csesarea. 

There  is  then  no  part  of  the  history  con 
tained  in  the  Acts  with  a  primary  authority  for 
which,  if  we  accept  the  natural  interpretation 
of  the  passages  where  the  first  person  plural  is 
used,  we  have  not  good  grounds  for  saying 
that  the  writer  had  opportunities  for  personal 
communication. 

And  here  I  venture  on  what  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  less  secure  ground.2  That  St.  Peter 
paid  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  Rome  is  an 

1  I  may  refer  to  my  article  on  Mark  (John}  in  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  iii.  pp.  245  ff. 

2  See  my  article  on  Peter  (Simon)  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  iii.  pp.  769  fl".,  778  ;  comp.  pp.  790  ff. 
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opinion  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  early  evidence.  Only  less  clear  and  constant 
is  the  testimony  that  he  suffered  in  the  Neronian 
persecution  of  A.D.  64.  We  are  thus  brought 
very  near  the  time  when  we  are  certain  (if 
we  accept  as  genuine  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy)  that 
St.  Luke  was  in  the  capital  (Col.  iv.  14,  2  Tim. 
iv.  1 1).  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  go  a  step 
further.  Irenaeus,  a  witness  who  certainly  was 
in  contact  with  trustworthy  traditions  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  speaks  expressly  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  as  working  together  in  Rome 
(iii.  i.  i,  ed.  Massuet).  Such  also  is  the  tenor 
of  no  small  amount  of  early  evidence.  Now  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that,  when  once 
St.  Paul  had  taken  the  Apostolic  oversight  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  St.  Peter,  apart  from  St. 
Paul,  could  have  planned  a  visit  there.  But 
did  he  come  to  Rome,  before  St.  Paul's  first 
captivity  was  over,  at  St.  Paul's  own  request  ? 
Such  an  invitation  would  be  a  practical  corollary 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  complete 
harmony  with  St.  Paul's  far-seeing  policy  and 
large-hearted  enthusiasm  for  unity.  If  this 
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was  so,  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the 
historian  of  the  Apostolic  Church  had  .oppor 
tunities  of  correcting  and  deepening  his  know 
ledge  of  the  events  of  the  first  days  by  what 
he  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  chief  actor  in 
those  scenes.  I  do  not  venture  to  press  this 
suggestion  as  one  which,  with  the  evidence  at 
present  available,  can  ever  attain  to  more  than 
a  measure  of  probability.  But  whether  it  be 
accepted  or  not,  the  likelihood  remains  that  the 
writer  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts  met 
and  conversed  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Such  being  the  writer's  opportunities,  what 
kind  of  history  have  we  a  right  to  expect  ? 
By  what  standard  shall  we  judge  the  work  ? 
To  read  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Acts,  one  would  suppose  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  a  writer  who  does  not  reach  a 
modern  academic  ideal,  who  does  not  attain  to 
that  fulness  and  accuracy  which  we  expect 
nowadays  from  the  conscientious  writer  of  an 
historical  or  biographical  monograph — an  ex 
haustive  collection  of  facts,  and  a  critical  use  of 
authorities.  But  if  we  try  to  form  a  living 
picture  of  the  possibilities  of  the  writer,  we 
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shall  look  for,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  we  shall 
desire,  no  such  laboured  precision.  The  writer 
has  a  direct  personal  knowledge  of  some  part 
of  his  subject.  As  to  another  period,  he  retains 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  a  conversation  with  an 
eye-witness.  In  regard  to  a  third,  he  has  a 
record,  roughly  and  hastily  written  down,  of 
what  he  learned  from  one  of  "  the  ministers  of 
the  .word"-— the  outline  or  the  substance  of  a 
speech,  the  account  of  some  episode  of  danger 
and  deliverance.  As  he  is  weaving  all  this 
varied  information  into  a  connected  whole,  he 
finds  that  he  has  lost  the  clue  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  event,  or  that  he  has  preserved 
a  record  only  of  the  bare  fact  of  a  particular 
journey.  His  informant  is  no  longer  at  his 
side.  He  cannot  communicate  with  him.  At 
this  point,  therefore,  he  has  no  choice  but  to 
set  down  a  meagre  and  summary  statement. 
And  hence  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  his 
work  which  is  alien  to  our  modern  literary 
ideas.  And  yet  I  venture  to  say  that,  brief  as  the 
Book  is,  considering  the  areaof  events  over  which 
it  travels,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  characters  of 
the  chief  actors  and  of  the  progress  of  events 
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infinitely  more  instinct  with  life  and  movement 
than  a  scientific  presentation  of  the  history 
could  have  done.  The  Book  in  this  respect 
is  like  a  mediaeval  Church.  Modern  mechanical 
contrivances  would  have  secured  an  accuracy 
of  measurement  and  a  precision  of  correspond 
ence  which  are  wanting  in  the  older  work. 
But  that  older  work,  whatever  its  technical 
defects,  has  an  eloquence  and  a  pathos  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  better  equipped 
efforts  of  our  own  day.  We  admire  it  and  love 
it,  partly  for  the  strange  beauty  of  its  details, 
partly  because  of  the  inspiration  which  we  draw 
from  it  as  a  whole. 

One  crucial  point  in  the  criticism  of  the  Acts 
lies  in  the  relation  of  the  Book  to  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  A  writer  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  or 
of  Clement,  who  was  as  deeply  interested  in  St. 
Paul  as  the  author  of  the  Acts,  would  certainly 
have  knownandused  some  at  least  of  the  Epistles 
of  that  Apostle.  The  Acts  may  indeed  be  not 
inaptly  called,  as  Luther  (quoted  by  Zahn, 
Einleitung,  ii.  p.  408)  said,  "  a  comment  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles."  Yet  the  "comment"  is  all 
the  more  pointed  because  it  is  undesigned.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  Book  contains  no  reference 
to  the  composition  of  any  of  St.  Paul's  letters, 
and  shews  no  sign  of  their  influence — a  strong 
confirmation  of  an  early  date. 

We  may  allow  that  between  the  Acts  and 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  there  are  discrepancies  which 
perhaps  do  not  admit  of  a  formal  and  complete 
reconciliation.  But  they  are,  I  believe,  just 
such  as  would  be  due  either  to  gaps  in  the 
writer's  knowledge  which,  unless  he  wrote  with 
St.  Paul  constantly  at  his  side,  would  be  inevit 
able,  or  to  that  change  in  the  perspective  of 
events  which  fortunately  comes  with  time.  If 
a  son  were  in  some  thirty  or  forty  pages  to 
write  the  eventful  story  of  his  father's  life, 
parts  of  which  he  had  himself  watched,  of  parts 
of  which  he  had  often  heard  his  father  speak,  we 
should  be  surprised  and  disappointed  if,  should 
a  packet  of  his  father's  old  letters  be  discovered, 
we  gained  no  clearer  view  of  the  sequence  and 
the  details  of  events,  no  fresh  insight  into  the 
father's  character,  no  new  evidence  as  to  the 
father's  estimate  of  his  relations  with  his  con 
temporaries  at  a  great  crisis  long  past. 

To  sum  up :  it  is  not  too  much,  I  think,  to 
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say  that  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  Acts  is 
the  one  assumption  which  gives  a  natural  and 
adequate  explanation  (i)  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  St.  Luke  was  accounted  its  author 
by  writers  representing  the  chief  Churches  of 
Christendom  ;  (2)  of  internal  characteristics  of 
the  Book,  the  traces  of  medical  phraseology  in 
the  language  and  the  abrupt  transition  from  the 
third  person  of  the  historian  to  the  first  person 
of  the  eye-witness.  Further,  (3)  it  enables  us  to 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  sources  whence 
the  writer  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  events, 
widely  separated  in  time  and.  place,  which  he 
records. 

But  the  "traditional "theory must  be  subjected 
to  a  more  exacting  and  a  more  detailed  trial. 
When  Professor  Harnack  places  the  composi 
tion  of  the  Acts  between  the  years  80  and  93 
A.D.,  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  his 
view  and  the  "  traditional  "  view  is  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  date  as  with  the  character 
of  the  Book.  Does  the  Book  then,  when  we 
examine  its  contents,  produce  the  impression  of 
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being  history  or  largely  romance  ?  Does  it, 
as  we  traverse  the  high-road  which  the  writer 
marks  out  for  himself,  bear  witness  to  its  own 
substantial  truthfulness  ?  What  then,  we  ask,  is 
that  high-road  ?  What  is  the  purpose  and 
what  the  plan  of  the  Book  ? 

In  the  opening  paragraph  the  writer  records 
words  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles  just 
before  the  final  separation  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  He  obviously  regards  them  as  an 
utterance  of  unique  solemnity  and  significance. 
"Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my 
witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth.  And  when  he  had  said  these 
things,  as  they  were  looking,  he  was  taken 
up  ;  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight"  (i.  3  f.).  By  these  words  of  Christ  the 
aim  and  the  plan  of  the  Book  are  determined. 
It  is  not  an  apology  nor  a  series  of  biographical 
notices.  It  is  a  history,  the  history  of  an  epoch 
of  revelation.  It  records  the  commentary 
written  by  events  on  the  Lord's  promise  and 
the  Lord's  commission — the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
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and  the  witness  of  the  Apostles  as  the  field  of 
the  Church's  activity  broadened,  until  the  Church 
became  a  world-wide  power. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise  of  the 
Spirit  has  the  foremost  place  in  the  record  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  brings 
us  at  once  face  to  face  with  important  matters 
bearing  on  the  credibility  of  the  Book. 

i.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts, 
unlike  a  modern  historian,  is  not  at  pains  to  fill 
in  all  the  details  of  his  picture.  He  concerns 
himself  primarily  with  men.  Notices  of  time 
and  place  are  often  perplexingly  indistinct. 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that,  both  before  and  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  were  "  con 
tinually  in  the  Temple"  (Luke  xxiv.  53,  Acts 
ii.  46).  They  went  thither  at  the  appointed 
hours  of  prayer  (iii.  i).  Their  Master's 
presence  there  had  consecrated  it  anew  for 
them.  Thither  they  probably  had  gone  with 
Him  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  and  there 
they  had  listened  to  His  prayer  of  consecra 
tion  (John  xvii.  ;  comp.  xviii.  i).  As  at  the 
Passover  (Jos.  Antiq.  xvm.  ii.  2),  so  at  Pente- 
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cost,  we  are  told,  "it  was  the  custom  of  the 
priests  to  open  the  gates  of  the  Temple  at 
midnight."  There  the  crowds  of  worshippers 
came,  that  before  the  morning  sacrifice  their 
offerings  might  be  examined  by  the  priests  ; 
and  there,  in  the  Temple  courts,  they  waited 
for  the  solemnities  of  the  Feast  (Edersheim,  The 
Temple,  pp.  228  ff.).  Were  the  Apostles  likely 
to  be  anywhere  but  in  the  Temple  that  night 
when  the  holy  feast  was  already  beginning  ? 
Does  not  the  writer  assume  that  his  readers 
will  understand,  without  any  explicit  statement 
on  his  part,  that  the  Apostles,  like  other  pious 
Jews,  would  naturally  resort  to  the  Temple 
"when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  being  fulfilled"  ? 
When  we  read  the  record  once  more  with 
these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  the  language  of 
the  historian  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the  view 
that  the  Temple  was  the  scene  of  the  Pente 
costal  gift.  "  They  were  all  together  in  one 
place."  We  remember  that  St.  Paul  twice  uses 
almost  the  same  phrase  of  assembling  for 
worship  (i  Cor.  xi.  20,  xiv.  23  ;  comp.  Clem, 
xxxiv.  7,  Ign.  Philad.  vi.  2).  Again,  the  word 
"house" — "it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
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were  sitting"-— is  the  regular  term  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  Josephus  for  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple.1  Further,  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  "the 
multitude  came  together  "  (avvrf\9e  TO  7rX?}#o<>,  ii. 
6).  The  expression  "  the  multitude  "  (TO  TT-TU^O?) 
—note  the  definite  article — is  employed,  both 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
crowd  of  worshippers  in  the  Temple  courts 
(Luke  i.  10,  Acts  xxi.  36  ;  comp.  v.  I.  in  xxi. 
22,  crvve\,6elv  TO  77X7)^09). 

I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Temple  as  the  place  where 
the  supreme  gift  was  given  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  was  inaugurated.  My  point  is  a 
much  more  prosaic  one.  Note  first  that,  if  the 
Temple  is  the  locality  intended,  obscurities  in 
the  narrative  are  at  once  removed.  The 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  and  the  immediate  gathering  of 
"  the  multitude "  to  the  place  where  the 
Apostles  were,  are  explained.  The  worshippers 
waiting  in  the  Temple  courts  flocked  to  "the 
house" — the  chamber  in  the  Temple — "where 

1  See,  e.g.,  Jer.  xlii.  (xxxv.)  4,  xliii.  (xxxvi.)   10,  12.    20  f.  ;  Jos. 
Antiij.  vn.  xiv.  10. 
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the  Apostles  were  sitting."  Again,  if  "the 
house  "  was  a  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city,  how  could  so  vast  a  multitude  have 
come  together  and  have  listened  to  St.  Peter's 
words  ?  And  note,  in  the  second  place,  that, 
when  a  writer  faintly  hints  at  an  important 
detail  which  he  does  not  explicitly  state,— 
when  he  leaves  his  readers  to  gather  it  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  narrative  and  from  his 
casual  expressions, — we  may,  if  we  will,  criticize 
his  lack  of  fulness  and  of  clearness,  but  at  least 
we  feel  that  here  we  have  a  sign  that  he  is 
telling  us  a  real  history. 

2.  I  turn  next  to  a  deeper  and  more 
anxious  question.  "  There  appeared  unto 
them  tongues  parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire  ; 
and  it  sat  upon  each  one  of  them "  (ii.  3). 
Negative  critics  put  aside  the  whole  story 
of  Pentecost  as  plainly  mythical,  modelled 
on  Jewish  legends  of  the  giving  of  the  Law. 
Orthodox  writers,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
pass  over  the  words  without  discussion.  And 
yet  am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  some  who 
do  not  dream  of  questioning  a  miraculous 
element,  as  we  speak,  in  the  history  of  the 
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Lord's  ministry  and  of  Apostolic  times,  read 
these  few  words  not  without  a  distressing 
sense  of  perplexity  and  misgiving  ?  We  ask 
the  question,  What  really  happened  ?  What  was 
really  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  ?  It 
may  be — I  dare  not  question  the  possibility— 
that  at  this  supreme  crisis  of  revelation  God 
willed  to  "create  a  new  thing  in  the  earth" 
fiery  shapes  in  the  semblance  of  tongues  diffus 
ing  themselves  on  the  heads  of  men.  But,  to 
speak  with  reverent  frankness,  such  a  manifes 
tation  seems  to  be  a  wonder  of  a  different  order 
from  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
would  stand  alone.  Far  be  it  from  me  in  any 
way  to  dogmatize.  But  are  we  indeed  obliged 
to  choose  between  an  absolutely  literal  interpre 
tation  of  these  words  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rejection  of  the  narrative  as  historical?  It  is, 
I  venture  to  urge,  a  legitimate  position  that  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  mystical  interpreta 
tion  of  the  divinely -ordered  occurrence  of  a 
natural  phenomenon.  May  not  He  who,  by 
what  we  call  natural  means,  shrouded  the  cross 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  darkness l  have  ordained 

1   "The  original  account  (Mt.  Me.)  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
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that,    at    the    moment    when    the    illuminating 
Spirit  was  poured  upon  the  Church,  the  sunlight 
of  a  new  day  smote  upon  the  Apostles  ?     And 
if  so,  was  it  unnatural  that  Christians  should  see 
a  deeper  meaning  in  the  sun's  rays  streaming 
through  the  colonnades  and  the  arches  of  the 
Temple   and    resting    upon   the   Apostles,  and 
connecting  the  sight  with  the  wonders  of  Apo 
stolic  utterance  which  ensued,  should  play  upon 
a   not  uncommon  use  of  the  word   "tongue," 
and  speak  of  "tongues  like  as  of  fire  "  resting 
on  the  Apostles  ?     Thus  the  two  outward  and 
visible  phenomena  in  the  physical  world — the 
rush  of  the  wind  and  the  apocalypse  of  the  sun 
light — marked  that  morning  hour  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Church's 
inspiration  and  of  the  Church's  enlightenment. 
In  the  compressed  narrative  of  the  Acts  at  this 
point  St.   Luke   has  blended  the   language   of 
history    and    the    language    of   the    allegorical 
interpretation  of  history. 

3.  We  pass   to  another  difficulty  when  we 

hypothesis  of  an  extraordinary  gloom  due  to  natural  causes,  and  coin 
ciding  with  the  last  three  hours  of  the  Passion  "  (Dr.  Swete  on  Me. 
xv.  33)- 
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approach  the  problems  suggested  by  the  account 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.  "In  ii.  5-11,"  writes 
Professor  Ramsay,1  who  yet  is  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  St.  Luke's  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
an  historian  of  the  first  rank,  "another  popular 
tale  seems  to  obtrude  itself.  In  these  verses 
the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues,  which  is 
clearly  described  by  Paul  as  a  species  of  pro 
phesying  (i  Cor.  xii.  10  f.,  xiv.  i  f.),  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  speaking  in  many  languages.  Here 
again  we  observe  the  distorting  influence  of 
popular  fancy." 

Let  us  at  once  compare  the  two  accounts— 
St.  Luke's  and  St.  Paul's— of  this  "manifesta 
tion  of  the  Spirit." 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
St.  Paul  asserts  that  this  gift  of  ecstatic  utter 
ance  took  different  forms.  There  were  "  divers 
kinds  of  tongues "  (xii.  28).  When  therefore 
he  speaks  of  "  the  tongues  of  men  "  (xiii.  i),  and 
when,  to  enforce  his  view  that  tongues  were  a 
sign  to  unbelievers,  he  quotes  (xiv.  21)  some 
words  of  Isaiah  (xxviii.  n  f.)  which  held  out 

1  Professor  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  370)  refers  in  the  im- 
i.nediately  preceding  context  to  "the  episode  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira." 
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the  threat  that  God  would  speak  to  rebellious 
Israel  through  the  Assyrian  invader  with  his 
strange  dialect,  the  Apostle  appears  to  imply 
that  speech   in   foreign  languages  had  a  place 
among  the  phenomena  in  question.      Moreover, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  a  bystander  was  some 
times    able    to    interpret,    to    translate,    what 
another  man  said  "in  a  tongue"  (xii.  10,  xiv. 
28).     Here  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  ecstatic  utterance  in  a  foreign  language  is 
meant,    incomprehensible    to   the   speaker   but 
intelligible  to  one  who  knew  the  language.      It 
is  worth  noting  that,  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
prophecy  and  other    spiritual    endowments    as 
existing    in    many    regions,     the     only    place 
where,    so    far   as    we   know,   he   had  to  deal 
with    the    gift    of    tongues    was    one    of    the 
busy  commercial    ports  of  the   Roman   world, 
where    men    from     every    nation,     Jews    and 
Gentiles,   for  a  time  made  their  home.      It  is 
quite    in    accordance    with    facts    collected    by 
students  of  mental  phenomena  to  suppose  that 
foreign  words  heard  casually  in   this  meeting- 
place  of  nations  might  be  unconsciously  repro 
duced    in    the    abnormal    fervour   of    religious 
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emotion.1  The  probabilities  of  the  case  then 
and  the  language  used  by  St.  Paul  alike  give 
support  to  the  view  that  speech  in  a  foreign 
language  was  one  among  the  many  forms  of 
glossolalia  at  Corinth.  It  should  be  added  that, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  these  utterances  were 
addressed  to  God  rather  than  to  men.  They 
were  mainly  prayers,  doxologies,  thanksgivings. 
When  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
we  turn  to  the  far  briefer  account  of  the 
"tongues"  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  are 
struck  at  once  by  an  important  point  of  simi 
larity.  The  utterances  of  the  Apostles  at  Jeru 
salem,  like  those  of  the  disciples  at  Corinth,  are 
described,  not  as  instruction,  not  as  exhortation, 
but  as  praise.  "  We  do  hear  them  speaking  .  .  . 
the  mighty  works  of  God  "  (ii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Apoc. 
xv.  3  ff.).  We  most  naturally,  I  believe,  picture 
the  Apostles,  like  Zacharias  in  much  earlier  days 
when  he  was  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost" 

1  See  the  late  Dean  Plumptre's  article  on  the  "Gift  of  Tongues  " 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iii.  p.  1561.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Wright  for  pointing  out  to  me  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  R. 
Heath  in  the  Contemporary  Revie-w,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  117  ff.  (Jan.  1886), 
on  "  The  Little  Prophets  of  the  Cevennes."  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in 
my  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  am  in  general  agreement  with  Mr. 
Wright  (Some  New  Testament  Problems,  pp.  277  ff. ). 
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(Luke  i.  67  ff.),  as  bursting  forth  into  "benedic 
tions  "  drawn  from  the  rich  liturgical  store  of 
the  Jewish  Church — such  as  we  find,  for  ex 
ample,  in  that  most  ancient  service  of  praise 
and  prayer,  the  Eighteen  Benedictions.1  But 
the  Apostles  spoke  the  praises  of  God  in 
different  languages.  That  is  plainly  the 
writer's  meaning.  Now  there  is  evidence  that 
the  authorities  in  Palestine  sanctioned  the  use 
of  any  language  whatever  in  repeating  the 
S/iema,  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  and  the 
Grace  at  Meals.2  At  other  feasts,  then,  the 
Apostles  had  heard  strangers  of  the  Disper 
sion  reciting  these  doxologies  in  the  various 
languages  most  familiar  to  them.  Now  they 
in  turn  themselves,  seeing  before  them  Jew 
ish  worshippers  from  many  countries,  with 
memories  supernaturally  quickened,  recall  and 
rehearse  in  the  different  languages  the  accus 
tomed  words  of  praise. 

1  The  student  will  find  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  (the  Pales 
tinian  and  the  Babylonian  recensions)  in  the  original  in  Prof.  Dalman's 
Die  Worte  Jesti,  pp.  299  ff.  An  English  translation  is  given  in 
Schtirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  Eng.  Trans.,  II.  ii.  pp.  85  ff., 
also  in  Bp.  Westcott's  Hebrews,  pp.  206  ff. 

-  Schtirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  Eng.  Trans.,  II.  ii.  p.  284. 
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Here,  too,  St.  Luke  discerned  a  symbolical 
meaning.  The  new  spiritual  endowment  of  the 
Church  inaugurates  a  reversal  of  the  curse  of 
separation.  What  we  may  term  the  very  acci 
dents  accompanying  the  advent  of  the  Spirit 
are  a  pledge  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church — a 
sign  that  the  Church  should  be  the  one  home  of 
men  of  every  language  and  race  (comp.  Col. 
iii.  11).  The  historian  recalls  the  language  of 
the  ancient  story  which  told  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (Gen.  xi.  7  ff.) ;  and  it  is  plain  that  his 
language  in  recording  the  events  of  Pentecost 
is  moulded  by  the  remembrance. 

If  then  we  have  rightly  interpreted  St. 
Paul's  account  of  "  the  tongues "  at  Corinth, 
and  St.  Luke's  record  of  the  marvels  of  Pente 
cost,  we  find  that  what  was  an  occasional 
element  in  the  often-repeated  manifestation  of 
"tongues"  at  the  Greek  seaport  was  the  one 
form  which  the  gift  took  at  the  crisis  of  its  first 
appearance  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  Lastly,  passing  from  details,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  a  wider  question — What  is  the  signi 
ficance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  ?  The  disciples, 
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"  the  firstfruits  unto  God  from  among  men,"  had 
been  disciplined  and  trained  during  the  months 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  That  was  the  period, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  Church's  catechumenate. 
The  day  of  the  Passion  and  the-  day  of  the 
Resurrection  were  the  season  of  the  new  birth. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  day  (Jn.  xx. 
19  ff. )  the  Lord,  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem, 
greeted  the  representatives  of  the  new  Society 
with  the  blessing  of  His  peace,  and  then  by 
His  sacramental  act — "  He  breathed  on  them  " 
—and  by  His  quickening  word — "Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost  "-—He  made  them  partakers  of 
His  own  risen  life.  The  Church  henceforth 
lived.  Henceforth  there  was,  there  is,  on  earth 
the  one  Body  of  Christ.  But  the  divine  work 
of  renewal  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost  to  the  gift  of  the  new  life  there 
was  added  the  gift  of  the  new  endowment.  If 
Easter  day  was  the  day  of  the  Church's  birth, 
Pentecost  was  the  day  of  the  Church's  unction, 
the  Church's  sealing.  To  use  the  phrase  which 
gathers  up  many  hallowed  associations  for  our 
selves,  Pentecost  was  the  day  of  the  Church's 
confirmation.  Henceforth  the  life  of  the  one 
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Body  was  controlled,  guided,  inspired  by  the 
one  Spirit. 

Now  turn  to  the  history  and  see  how  it 
harmonizes  with  what  reflexion  points  to  as 
the  meaning  of  Pentecost.  St.  Luke  in  the 
brief  interval  of  waiting  which  preceded  the 
day  of  Pentecost  places  one  event,  the  choice  of 
St.  Matthias.  The  Church  lived,  and  action  is 
the  sign  of  life.  The  Church  acted,  acted  in 
the  realization  that  her  action  on  earth  must  be 
the  reproduction  and  manifestation  of  the  Lord's 
action  in  glory  (i.  24,  bv  e£eXe£&>).  But  com 
munion  with  the  unseen  Lord  is  not  sought  in 
an  inner  and  spiritual  presence.  There  is  no 
trust  in  an  inspired  rightfulness  of  judgment. 
The  disciples  look  for  a  revelation  of  the 
Lord's  will  through  the  earthly  and  mechanical 
expedient  of  casting  lots.  The  Church  lived ; 
the  Church  acted.  But  the  action  is  the  action 
of  spiritual  immaturity. 

After  the  day  of  Pentecost  all  is  changed. 
Henceforth  the  life  of  the  Church  is  the  revela 
tion  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Acts  the  Spirit  is 
represented  as  the  inspirer  of  the  utterances  of 
Christ's  chosen  witnesses ;  as  giving  definite 
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directions  at  the  great  crises  of  the  Church's 
expansion ;  as  controlling  the  choice  of  the 
ministers  of  the  word  ;  as  creating  and 
moulding  the  character  of  typical  workers ;  as 
enabling  men  to  discern  beforehand  the  path  of 
suffering  which  lay  before  them  and  their 
fellows  ;  as  touching  the  life  of  the  disciples 
with  a  more  than  earthly  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
Thus  the  Acts  is  the  detailed  commentary  on 
all  those  sayings  of  the  Apostles  which  speak 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  endowed  with 
"the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit"  (Rom.  viii.  23)— 
is  not  this  Pauline  phrase  a  definite  reference 
to  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Firstfruits,  as  the 
occasion  of  the  divine  gift? — as  "living  by  the 
Spirit,"  "  walking  by  the  Spirit,"  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit.  The  two  pictures  of  the  Church's 
life  in  the  first  days,  that  given  in  the  Acts  and 
that  given  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  are 
independent.  The  Epistles  give  no  such  infor 
mation  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  working 
as  could  have  suggested  the  details  of  the  Acts. 
The  two  pictures  are  independent ;  but  as  we 
study  them  with  care,  they  are  seen  to  be  com 
plementary  and  harmonious. 
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We  are  the  brethren,  the  younger  brethren, 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  earliest  saints.  We 
have  been  born  again  into  the  same  family  of 
the  Father  in  which  they  lived  and  now  live 
and  wait.  The  veil,  withdrawn  for  a  brief 
season,  for  us  hides  the  workings  of  the  Spirit. 
But  the  Spirit  is  present  with  us  as  He  was 
with  them.  The  supreme  gift  has  not  been 
withdrawn.  By  the  counsel  of  the  same  Spirit 
we  choose  our  way  of  service.  In  the  strength 
of  the  same  Spirit  we  strive  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Father  gives  us  to  do.  In  the  light 
of  the  same  Spirit  we  see  God. 


LECTURE    II 
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II 


"  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." — ACTS  i.  8. 

THE  Book  of  the  Acts  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  works  and 
speaks  through  men.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  testimony  of  the  disciple.  Last  week  I 
asked  you  to  consider  St.  Luke's  treatment  of 
one  side  of  his  subject.  To-day  we  approach 
the  other  side  —  the  widening  circles  of  the 
witness  which  the  Apostles  bore  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses."  The  expression 
which  St.  Luke  represents  our  Lord  as  using, 
simple  as  it  is,  is  full  of  meaning.  It  has  a 
history.  In  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet  draws  a  magnificent  picture  of  a  great 
assize  (Is.  xliii.  gff.  ;  comp.  xliv.  8  ff. ).  Jehovah 

47 
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puts  Himself  on  His  trial.  His  claims  to 
sovereignty  become  the  subject  of  a  universal 
controversy.  On  the  one  side  all  the  nations 
are  assembled  together ;  on  the  other,  Israel, 
now  chastened  and  restored — Jehovah's  sons 
brought  "from  far  and  His  daughters  from 
the  end  of  the  earth."  The  nations  are 
challenged  to  produce  their  witnesses  and  to 
sustain  the  pretensions  of  their  gods.  There  is 
silence ;  the  appeal  is  unanswered.  Then 
Jehovah  turns  to  Israel,  who  has  known  Him. 
"Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  and  my 
servant  whom  I  have  chosen  .  .  .  Ye  are 
my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  and  I  am  God." 
The  great  assize  is  now  no  longer  a  prophetic 
vision.  Henceforth  it  is  to  be  wrought  out 
in  the  daily  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  supreme  messenger 
of  Jehovah  is  renewing  the  ancient  challenge. 
Israel  after  the  flesh  by  their  rejection  of 
Him  has  proved  unworthy  of  the  prerogative 
once  theirs.  They  are  no  longer  Jehovah's 
witness  to  the  nations.  They  have  rather 
passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
must  receive  the  testimony  of  others.  The 
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Apostles,  the  representatives  and  prophets  of 
the  new  Israel  of  God,  are  bidden  to  take  up 
the  abdicated  office,  and,  themselves  the  first 
recipients  of  a  final  salvation,  to  be  Jehovah's 
witnesses  to  all  the  world.  Thus  Christ's 
parting  words  seem  designed  to  mark  alike 
the  continuity  of  revelation  and  the  passing 
away  of  the  old  order. 

With  the  great  landmarks  of  this  expansion, 
laid  down  by  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Acts 
deliberately  and  designedly  makes  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Book  to  correspond. 

Jerusalem  is  the  starting-point.  The  Church 
is  first  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Its  first  home 
and  centre  is  the  Temple. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  grows  into  the 
Church  of  Palestine — "in  all  Judaea1  and 
Samaria."  The  Church  spreads  to  those  who 
by  race  and  by  religion  were  half  Jew  and  half 
Gentile.  St.  Luke  carefully  marks  the  be 
ginning  of  this  transitional  period  with  the 
words :  "  They  were  all  scattered  abroad 

1  'lovoaia  is  here  used  in  the  larger  sense  which  it  often  bears  ;  com 
pare,  e.g.,  Jos.  Antiq.  I.  vii.  2  (ets  Tty  rare  p.tv  XavavaLav  \fyofj.fvT)v  vvi 
d£  'lovdaiav  /xery'/cij/ce),  Tacitus  Hist.  ii.  78  (Haec  [Caesarea]  Judaeae 
caput  est),  Luke  iv.  44,  Acts  x.  37. 

E 
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throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  " 
(viii.  i).  He  closes  this  section  of  his  history 
with  the  emphatic  note  of  success:  "So  the 
church  throughout  all  Judaea  and  Galilee 
and  Samaria  had  peace,  being  builded  up " 
(ix.  31). 

Lastly,  the  Church  of  Palestine  becomes  the 
Church  of  the  world — "  unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth."  Again,  the  phrase  chosen,  like 
the  words  "Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,"  is  an 
echo  from  the  great  evangelical  prophecies  of 
the  second  Isaiah.  Nor  is  it  by  chance  that  this 
expression  meets  us  only  once  again  in  this 
Book — indeed,  only  once  again  in  the  New 
Testament.  At  that  supreme  crisis  of  his 
missionary  work,  when  apparently  for  the  first 
time  he  was  constrained  by  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  found  his 
course  clearly  marked  out  for  him  by  the 
prophetic  words  :  "  I  have  set  thee  for  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles,  That  thou  shouldest  be  for 
salvation  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  " 
(xiii.  47,  quoted  from  Is.  xlix.  6  ;  comp.  Is.  xlv. 
22).  The  two  passages  —  the  one  telling  us 
of  the  primary  command  of  Christ,  the  other 
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of  the  resolve  of  St.  Paul — stand  to  each  other 
in  the  closest  relation. 

"Unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth" — 
the  phrase  is  to  us  final  and  prophetic  in  its 
universality.  For  the  Apostles  and  for  St. 
Luke  it  would  necessarily  have  a  narrower 
meaning.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  a 
Palestinian  Jew  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire  would  symbolize  the  idea  of  world-wide 
extension.  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  for 
example,  Pompey  is  described  as  "  he  who  came 
from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  "  (rov  oV 

ecr^drov  rr}<?  7%,  viii.    1 6). 

Jerusalem  then  is  the  starting-point,  Rome 
the  goal,  of  the  Apostolic  witness  of  the  first  age. 
If  the  Gospel  made  its  way  along  the  great 
roads,  and  established  itself  in  the  cities  and 
colonies,  of  the  Empire  ;  if  at  last  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  planted  in  Rome  we  know 
not  how,  was  watered  and  tended  there  by  the 
ministry  of  an  Apostle,  so  that  it  grew  into  a 
strong  and  vigorous  tree,  then  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Church's  history  was  reached. 
The  Church  had  attained  to  a  typical  catholicity. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  the  subject  of  the 
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Book  of  the  Acts  is  the  progress  of  the  Apostolic 
witness  from  the  religious  metropolis  of  Israel 
to  the  political  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Twice  in  the  Book  itself 
do  Jerusalem  and  Rome  appear  as  the  limits  of 
St.  Paul's  activity.  He  is  planning  that  last 
momentous  journey  to  the  Holy  City,  on  which 
he  clearly  felt  that  much  depended.  "After  I 
have  been  there,"  he  said,  "  I  must  also  see 
Rome  "  (xix.  21).  And  as  the  divinely-ordered 
course  of  events  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself, 
the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  is  confirmed  by  an 
intimation  of  his  Master's  will  :  "  As  thou  hast 
testified  concerning  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must 
thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome"  (xxiii.  n). 
As  we  shall  see  presently,  in  the  closing  para 
graph  of  the  Book  the  narrative  reaches  a  solemn 
climax — rejection  on  the  one  side,  unchecked 
success  and  hope  on  the  other.  In  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  Book,  the  history,  when 
it  has  brought  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  is  complete. 
The  first  treatise  of  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  "  all 
that  Jesus  did  and  taught  from  the  beginning 
till  ...  he  was  taken  up  "  (Acts  i.  i  ;  comp. 
v.  22).  The  second  records  Christ's  last  com- 
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mand  to  His  Apostles,  and  traces  the  stages  of 
its  fulfilment.  The  two  books  cover  the  whole 
ground  (as  St.  Luke  conceived  it)  of  the  history 
of  the  origins  of  Christianity — the  acts  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Book.  But  in 
the  long  drama  of  the  Church's  growth  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  interest  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  one  Body 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  way  in  which  this  issue 
was  reached. 

How  far  then  does  the  record  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  contained  in  the 
Acts  satisfy  reasonable  tests  of  truthfulness  ? 
Certainly  it  shews  no  trace  of  being  the  working 
up  into  a  connected  story  of  fragmentary  hints 
drawn  from  the  Apostolic  writings.  But  does 
it,  we  ask,  bear  the  marks  of  being  a  romance 
embodying  current  expectations?  Is  it  co 
herent,  and,  on  the  side  of  the  workers  them 
selves,  is  it  natural — in  harmony,  that  is,  with 
what  we  observe  of  human  nature  when  brought 
into  contact  with  some  revolutionary  movement 
of  life  and  thought  ? 
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Let  us  then  first  inquire  how  the  idea  of 
the  catholicity  of  the  Church  would  present 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men  familiar  with  the 
hopes  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  ultimate  relation 
of  Israel  to  "the  nations"  occupies  no  insignifi 
cant  place.  The  essential  universality  of  Israel's 
mission  in  the  world  finds  clear  expression  just 
when  the  stamp  of  exclusiveness  and  isolation 
seems  to  be  set  on  the  national  life  in  its  earliest 
stage — "in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  xii.  3).  But  the  glory 
of  this  conception  became,  at  least  partially, 
overclouded  as  the  centuries  passed  by.  In 
the  anticipations  of  the  Prophets  there  are  two 
antithetical  lines  of  prediction.  On  the  one 
side  they  draw  a  picture  of  judgment,  through 
the  terrors  of  which  the  nations  may,  in  relation 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  attain  to  the 
position  of  religious  helots  (e.g.  Mic.  vii.  16  ff.). 
On  the  other  side  we  find  a  series  of  magnificent 
representations  of  Israel  as  the  evangelist,  and 
as  the  religious  home,  of  "all  the  nations": 
"Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  one  and  that 
one  was  born  in  her  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5) ;  "  Nations 
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shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright 
ness  of  thy  rising"  (Is.  Ix.  3). 

But  as  time  went  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life 
of  the  chosen  people  hardened  their  feeling  to 
wards  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  whose  religious 
and  moral  degradation  shocked  them,  and  whose 
scorn  called  forth  a  more  than  answering  scorn. 
The  habit  of  mind  which  rejoiced  to  regard 
judgment  as  the  necessary  portion  of  "the 
nations"  was  strengthened  wrhen  the  Jews  felt 
the  iron  grasp  of  Rome  tightening  upon  them. 
Signs,  indeed,  of  a  deeper  and  holier  conception 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  world  are  not  wholly 
wanting.  "  He  "  (i.e.  the  Messiah),  we  read 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.  38),  "  shall 
have  mercy  upon  all  the  nations  that  come 
before  him  in  fear  "  (comp.  Enoch  xlviii.  4).  A 
prediction  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (i.  4),  ^ 
standing  almost  alone  in  Jewish  literature, 
startles  us  with  the  kindliness  and  the  definite- 
ness  of  its  hope  :  "  I  will  scatter  this  people 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  do  good  to 
the  Gentiles."  But,  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  being  what  it  was,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  sterner  should  be  the  dominant  view. 
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These  forecasts,  both  in  earlier  and  in  later 
times,  are  vague,  and,  to  speak  generally,  cata 
strophic.  The  imagery  is  that  of  great  conflicts, 
awful  days  of  divine  judgment.  Even  when 
the  hope  is  kindlier  and  more  generous,  the 
details  of  the  picture  of  mercy  are  not  filled  in. 
Those  who  dared  to  hope  that  the  goodness  of 
the  God  of  Israel  would  at  last  enfold  "the 
nations  "  in  its  embrace  could  not  discern  how 
the  consummation  would  be  brought  about. 

From  Jewish  thought  we  turn  to  the  example 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Nothing 
about  our  Lord's  ministry,  were  we  not  so 
familiar  with  the  facts,  would  be  more  surpris 
ing  than  its  purely  national  character.  "I  was 
not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24).  The  Apostles,  when 
they  leave  Him  for  their  evangelistic  journey, 
are  warned  against  straying  into  any  road  lead 
ing  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  x.  5).  It  was  in  a 
ministry  as  brief  probably  as  a  man's  university 
course  and  sternly  limited  to  the  most  exclusive 
portion  of  the  most  exclusive  race  that  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  laid. 
With  the  Resurrection  there  came  the  bringing 
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in  of  a  wider  hope.  The  independent  accounts 
in  the  first  and  in  the  third  Gospels  (not  to 
mention  the  Appendix  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel) 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  among  the  final  com 
mands  which  the  Lord  laid  upon  His  disciples 
there  was  the  one  which  commissioned  them  to 
proclaim  Him  among  "all  the  nations."  But 
even  now,  when  all  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of 
God  is  removed,  there  is  (so  far  as  our  know 
ledge  goes)  a  remarkable  reserve  on  our  Lord's 
part.  When  He  sent  His  Apostles  out  among 
the  towns  and  villages  of  their  native  land,  He 
gave  them  minute  directions  as  to  their  conduct. 
When  He  sent  them  forth  into  the  world,  there 
is  nothing  recorded  which  leads  us  to  think  that 
He  told  them  anything  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  work  should  be  begun,  anything  of 
the  first  steps  in  that  untrodden  path,  anything 
of  the  conditions  of  the  task  which  He  left  with 
them,  save  only  that  its  accomplishment  should 
be  gradual.  The  difference  between  the  two 
occasions  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lay,  it  need 
not  be  said,  just  in  this,  that  now  the  Lord 
promised  to  His  Apostles  the  enlightenment 
which  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  give. 
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The  Paraclete  would  "  guide  them  into  all  the 
truth,"  and  in  spite  of  human  waywardness 
would  enable  them  to  interpret,  and  strengthen 
them  to  use  for  the  advancement  of  that  truth, 
the  providential  ordering  of  events. 

Among  the  arguments  which  confirm  our 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
society,  not  the  least  persuasive  flows  from  the 
contrast  between  the  want  of  any  precise  and 
detailed  preparation  of  the  Apostles  for  a  world 
wide  mission,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  un 
doubted  fact  that  two  or  three  decades  after 
the  Ascension  thousands  of  Gentiles  bore  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  sacrificed  everything 
simply  for  His  sake.  But  my  special  point 
here  is  a  much  smaller  one.  Clearly  the  Gentile 
world  had  no  expectation  of  blessing  through 
Israel,  still  less  any  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  be  made  to  share  in  the 
consummation  of  Israel's  hope.  Jewish  fore 
casts  as  to  the  destiny  of  "  the  nations  "  were 
mostly  adverse  ;  they  were  at  best  vague  and 
indefinite  pictures  of  a  far  -  off  ingathering. 
The  commands  of  the  Lord  were  explicit  as  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Gospel,  but  silent  as  to 
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the  action  which  the  Apostles  should  take  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  historian  then  who 
chose  as  his  subject  the  expansion  of  the  Church, 
already  accomplished  when  he  wrote,  must  have 
either  truthfully  narrated  facts  which  he  had 
been  at  pains  to  ascertain,  or  surrendered  him 
self  to  his  imagination  unguided  and  unchecked 
by  prophecy  or  current  expectation. 

What  then,  in  fact,  do  we  find  ?  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  speeches  which  St.  Peter  is  repre 
sented  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  as 
addressing  to  the  people  and  to  the  rulers  the 
great  destiny  of  the  Gospel  is  barely  hinted 
at.  Does  he  quote  the  words  of  Joel  which 
speak  of  "all  flesh"  as  the  destined  recipients 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (ii.  17),  and,  weaving 
together  phrases  of  Joel  and  of  Isaiah,  declare  : 
"To  you  is  the  promise,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call  unto  him  "  (ii.  39  ;  comp. 
Is.  Ivii.  19,  Joel  ii.  32)?  There  is  nothing  to 
shew  that  his  horizon  is  wider  than  the  horizon 
of  the  Prophets.  The  days  seemed  at  hand  when 
"all  the  Lord's  people  should  be  prophets" 
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(Num.  xi.  29).  The  Jews  from  many  lands, 
who  were  listening  to  his  words,  were  the  pledge 
of  a  larger  national  harvest.  The  promise  of 
the  Spirit  was  for  them  and  for  their  descendants 
and  for  all  faithful  Israelites  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  world,  for  whose  gathering 
together  into  one  restored  people  prayer  was 
continually  made.  Once,  and  once  only,  in 
these  earlier  speeches  of  St.  Peter  does  a  sense 
of  the  wider  field  of  blessing  certainly  appear  ; 
and  it  appears  in  the  form  of  insistence  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  Jew.  The  promise  of  the 
blessing  through  Abraham's  seed  to  all  the 
world  prefaces  the  assurance  :  "  Unto  you  first 
God,  having  raised  up  his  Servant,  sent  him  to 
bless  you  "  (iii.  26  ;  comp.  Mark  vii.  27).  Am 
I  wrong  in  thinking  that  this  preoccupation  of 
the  Apostles,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Acts, 
in  the  narrow  sphere  of  national  hopes,  this 
strange  reticence  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  Gospel 
—our  Lord's  prophecy  as  to  which  the  writer 
has  set  in  the  forefront  of  his  book,  and  which 
before  the  Acts  was  written  had  become  an 
article  of  religious  faith — are  signs  of  a  true  and 
faithful  portraiture  ? 
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From  the  Apostle's  words  in  the  early 
speeches  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  expansion 
of  the  Church. 

And  first,  what  of  the  initiation  of  the  forward 
movement?  "Our  acquisition  of  India,"  Sir 
John  Seeley  has  told  us,  "was  made  blindly. 
Nothing  great  that  has  ever  been  done  by 
Englishmen  was  done  so  unintentionally,  so 
accidentally,  as  the  conquest  of  India"  (The 
Expansion  of  England,  p.  179).  Something  of 
the  same  kind  must  be  said  of  the  first  stages 
of  the  Church's  expansion.  There  is  nothing 
religious,  nothing  even  deliberate,  about  them. 
There  is  no  consciously  decisive  step,  no  con 
sistent  policy.  The  Apostles'  action  is  not  the 
expression  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  advance.  The  issue  is 
brought  about  simply  as  the  result  of  a  divinely- 
ordered  evolution  of  events.  Again  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  apparent  casualness  of  the 
history,  its  fragmentariness,  its  retrogressions, 
are  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  record. 

The  turning-point  comes  in  a  difficulty  con 
nected    with    the    charity   organization    of    the 
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Church.  God  uses  "  the  base  things  of  the 
world,"  the  trivialities  of  a  petty  dispute,  to 
carry  on  to  a  new  stage  His  age-long  purposes 
for  the  race.  There  is  no  relation  of  fitness 
between  the  occasion  and  the  end.  The  mur 
muring  of  "  the  Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews  " 
—a  phrase  which  incidentally  reveals  the  fact 
that  these  two  elements  coexisted  in  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem — led  to  the  first  definite  step  in  the 
way  of  organization  ;  and  thus  there  was  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  office  one  who  discerned 
that  the  present  was  a  transitional  state  of 
things,  that  there  were  elements  of  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  change  inherent  in  the  faith 
of  his  Master,  and  who  dared,  especially  in 
the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists,  to  proclaim 
his  belief.  No  doubt  his  enemies  were  re 
strained  by  no  sense  of  rigid  truthfulness  from 
giving  a  sharper  edge  to  his  prophetic  words. 
But  probably  it  needed  little  of  malicious  dis 
tortion  to  lend  to  his  utterances  an  altogether 
revolutionary  meaning.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  escape  our  notice  that  St.  Stephen's 
message  was  rather  negative  than  positive. 
He  foretold  rather  a  breaking  with  the 
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past  than  an  advance  into  fresh  fields  of 
work. 

St.  Luke  does  not,  as  a  modern  historian 
would  have  done,  analyse  the  issues  of  events. 
But,  as  the  story  flows  naturally  on,  we  feel  that, 
after  the  witness  and  the  death  of  St.  Stephen, 
an  inward  change  and  an  outward  change  came 
over  the  Church. 

With  this  alteration,  or  supposed  altera 
tion,  in  the  aims  and  convictions  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  neutrality 
of  the  Pharisees  was  at  once  sacrificed. 
Gamaliel  had  cast  over  them  the  aegis  of  his 
cautious  protection.  A  pupil  of  Gamaliel  now 
throws  his  splendid  genius  and  vigour  into  the 
work  of  persecution.  The  disciples  are  ex 
posed  to  the  hatred  not  only  of  the  aristo 
cratic  and  unpopular  Sadducees,  but  also  of  that 
party  which  enjoyed  the  special  reverence  of 
the  people.  Hence  the  fury  of  the  first  perse 
cution  of  the  Church.  Hence,  too,  some  eight 
years  later  (for  the  fire  once  kindled  was  ever 
ready  to  break  forth  in  new  directions),  Herod, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  court  the  Pharisaic  party 
and  so  gain  a  wider  popularity,  "  put  forth  his 
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hands  to  afflict "  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  and 
found  that  his  action  "pleased  the  people."  In 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  it  is  an  im 
portant  sign  of  the  writer's  truthfulness  that,  in 
absolute  contrast  to  that  state  of  things  which 
had  come  to  prevail  everywhere  long  before  the 
Book  was  written,  the  little  community  is 
described  as  living  in  peaceful  and  happy  rela 
tions  with  the  people  generally.  "  They  had 
favour  with  all  the  people"  (ii.  47).  The 
Sadducees  "  found  nothing  how  they  might 
punish  [the  Apostles]  because  of  the  people  " 
(iv.  21).  "  The  people  magnified  them"  (v.  13). 
With  the  death  of  St.  Stephen  this  period  comes 
to  an  end.  It  could  not  be  but  that  this  new 
universality  of  hatred  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  convictions  of  the  disciples.  They  could 
not  but  ask  themselves  fundamental  questions 
which  they  had  been  slow  of  heart  as  yet 
to  entertain — whether  Jerusalem  would  be  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  their  Master ;  and 
whether  that  kingdom  would  come  through 
the  national  life  of  Israel.  In  this  time  of 
silent  perplexity,  as  well  as  of  overt  danger, 
may  we  not  believe  that  words  spoken  by  the 
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Lord  were  brought  back  to  their  memory, 
and  that  they  were  trained,  when  now  all  men 
spoke  evil  of  them,  to  contemplate  as  possible 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  order  ? 

The  result  of  St.  Stephen's  witness,  and 
of  the  persecution  which  arose  on  his  death, 
was  the  scattering  of  the  Church.  Twice  in 
this  immediate  context  (viii.  i,  4),  and  once  in 
a  later  passage  (xi.  19)  in  reference  to  this 
period,  the  writer  tells  us  that  the  disciples 
"  were  dispersed  "  (Siea-Trdprjcrav}.  The  word,  I 
believe,  is  deliberately  chosen.  It  carries  to  a 
further  stage  that  conception  of  the  Church's 
life  and  office  which,  as  we  saw,  found  expres 
sion  in  the  Lord's  last  command.  The  re 
generate  Israel  takes  up  the  ministry  of  the 
unfaithful  Israel,  and  now  becomes  in  the 
providence  of  God  a  Dispersion — a  Siacnropd 
—  among  "the  nations."  "I  will  scatter 
this  people  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
may  do  good  to  the  Gentiles  "  (Apoc.  Baruch 
i.  4). 

This  dispersion  through  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor  begins  the  second  period  of  the 
history.  The  Church  becomes  the  Church  of 
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Palestine.  A  writer  drawing  on  his  own  ima 
gination  would  surely  have  assigned  the  chief 
part  in  this  act  of  the  drama  to  St.  Peter,  or  at 
least  to  an  Apostle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
evangelist  of  Samaria  is  the  obscure  Philip. 
With  him  rests  the  initiation.  His  work  is 
confirmed  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  ;  and  the 
example  of  the  Deacon  is  followed  by  the 
Apostles — "  They  preached  the  Gospel  to  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans"  (viii.  25).  Thus 
the  great  concession  is  made  ;  pure  Israelitish 
descent  is  no  longer  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Church. 

But  a  further  and  more  significant  work  lay 
before  Philip.  In  language  derived  from  the 
history  of  Elijah l  the  historian  describes  how 
a  divine  direction  bade  the  Evangelist  go  still 
farther  from  Jerusalem,  and  take  the  great  road 
running  southwards  to  Egypt ;  and  there, 
apparently  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gaza, 
the  explanation  of  the  command  was  vouch 
safed.  A  second  monition  of  the  Spirit  impels 
him  to  join  himself  to  a  chance  traveller  along 

1   I  Kings  xvii.  2,  9  f.,  2  Kings  i.  3,  15  ;  comp.  i    Kings  xiii.  18, 
Jonah  i.  2,  iii.  2, 
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the  roacl ;  and  one  who,  both  from  his  race  and 
from  his  physical  defect,  was  excluded  from  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  was  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Ethiopian  Eunuch  was,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  the  first  Gentile  Christian. 
The  incident  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  But 
in  the  Acts  the  story  is  told  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  about 
it.  No  word  of  comment  is  added  to  point 
the  moral.  Philip,  who  takes  the  decisive 
step,  is  a  subordinate  minister  of  the  Church. 
The  writer  is  at  no  pains  to  magnify  his  office, 
or  to  follow  his  history.  Again  using  language 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,1 
St.  Luke  notes  that  an  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
moved  him  to  retrace  his  steps  northwards,  and 
that  at  length  he  settled  at  Carsarea.  Thus  the 
Evangelist  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Gentile  convert  probably  long 
remained  unknown  to  the  disciples  there.  It 

1  i  Kings  xviii.  12,  2  Kings  ii.  12,  16  f.  ;  comp.  Ezek.  e.g.  iii. 
14,  viii.  3.  That  the  phrase  irvevfia  Ku/3/ou  TJpiraaev  TOV  <$>i\nnrot>  is  not 
intended  to  imply  a  miraculous  disappearance  is  clear  from  the  next 
sentence  :  KOLI  OVK  el5ei>  avrbv  OVK^TL  6  fvvovxos,  ewopfvero  yap  TTJV  odbv 
avrov  -xaipuv.  The  yap  explains  the  reason  why  "  the  Eunuch  saw  him 
no  more."  When  Philip  abruptly  left  him,  the  Eunuch  did  not  follow 
him. 
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did  not  raise   the   questions   which   had  to   be 
faced  at  a  later  time.1 

One  other  event  of  unique  importance  falls 
within  this  intermediate  period — the  conversion 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  In  the  merciful  irony  of 
God,  he  had  been  allowed  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  scattering  of  the  Church. 
Now  he  is  set  apart  to  make  that  seemingly 
wasteful  sowing  fruitful  for  a  distant  harvest. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  is  singularly  bold  in  giving,  within  the 
brief  compass  of  his  book,  three  accounts  of 
the  conversion,  two  of  them  forming  parts  of 
speeches  of  St.  Paul.  To  tell  and  to  retell  a 
tale  for  the  sake  of  doing  so — -that  is,  that  it  may 
be  presented  from  different  points  of  view— is  a 

1  I  have  assumed  in  this  paragraph  the  correctness  of  the  priina 
fade  interpretation  of  the  narrative,  viz.,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  Eunuch  preceded  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  The  relative 
chronology  of  the  Acts,  however,  is  full  of  uncertainty.  St.  Luke 
here  (viii.  12,  26,  40,  ix.  i,  32  ff.,  x.  I  ff.),  as  elsewhere,  is  silent 
as  to  indications  of  date.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  story  of  Philip's 
work  (which  St.  Luke  gives,  as  he  had  doubtless  learned  it  from  Philip 
himself,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative)  carries  us  on  in  time 
beyond  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Caesarea. 
But  whatever  the  date  of  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch  was,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  became  widely  known  or  had  any  influence  on 
the  growth  of  opinion  in  the  Church. 
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literary  device  on  which  none  can  venture  but 
a  writer  conscious  of  great  dramatic  power. 
And  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  repetition  of 
this  episode  in  the  Acts  is  the  tour  de  force  of 
a  consummate  artist.  Nor,  again,  does  the 
supposition  that  the  author  wished  to  utilize 
the  versions  of  the  history  given  in  different 
"documents" — even  if  on  general  grounds  we 
accepted  this  account  of  his  sources  of  informa 
tion — explain  the  repetition.  The  fitness  of 
the  three  accounts  to  the  several  occasions  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  theory  which  regards 
them  as  excerpts  from  different  writings.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  I  believe,  confirmed  by 
repeated  study  of  these  three  chapters  of  the 
Acts.  In  the  proper  place  in  the  Book  St.  Luke 
gives  the  circumstantial  account  which  he  had 
received,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  the  history, 
from  St.  Paul  himself.  In  the  later  chapters 
he  reproduces  his  remembrance,  aided  doubt 
less  by  his  own  written  memoranda,  of  St.  Paul's 
apologia  pro  vita  sua  as  he  listened  to  it  first 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia  and 
afterwards  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Procurator  at 
Caesarea. 
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This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discus 
sion  of  the  relation  between  the  three  accounts 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  It  must  suffice 
to  make  two  remarks.  (i)  The  variations 
between  different  accounts  contained  in  a  single 
book  are  pro  tanto  the  sign  of  a  truthful 
record.  The  writer  at  least  has  not  forced 
his  materials  into  harmony.  The  really  im 
portant  divergences  in  this  case  are  explained 
by  the  difference  between  a  circumstantial 
narrative  and  a  rhetorical  appeal.  (2)  In  the 
speech  before  Agrippa  the  Lord's  words  spoken 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  are  amplified.1 
The  Apostle  here  seems  to  include  within 
the  scope  of  his  review  his  own  deep  appre 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words 
brought  home  to  him  by  his  later  experience,2 
and,  we  may  well  believe,  by  those  other 
"  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord  "  of  which 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  four  visions  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  conversion  :  (i)  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (ix.  4  ff., 
xxii.  7  ff.,  xxvi.  14  ff.)  ;  (2)  the  vision  of  Ananias  (ix.  10  ff.),  in 
which  we  are  doubtless  meant  to  understand  that  he  learned  his 
message  to  Saul  (ix.  17,  xxii.  14  ff.)  ;  (3)  the  vision  of  Saul  (ix.  12)  ; 
(4)  the  vision  of  Saul  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (xxii.  17  ff.). 

2  Compare  Bishop  Westcott,  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles, 
p.  121. 
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he  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  the  recipient 
(2  Cor.  xii.  i,  Gal.  ii.  i).  A  single  phrase  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  shews  that  he 
regarded  the  summons  which  came  to  himself 
as  analogous  to  the  call  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  (Gal.  i.  15,  Is.  xlix.  i,  Jer.  i.  5).  In 
the  same  way  expressions  used  in  the  apologia 
before  Agrippa  recall  divine  words  which  were 
spoken  to  Ezekiel  and  to  Jeremiah  at  the 
commencement  of  their  ministry  (Acts  xxvi.  15, 
Ezek.  ii.  i  ;  Acts  xxvi.  17,  Jer.  i.  7  f .  ;  comp. 
Acts  xviii.  9  f.).  We  can  see  how  natural,  how 
almost  inevitable,  to  St.  Paul  was  the  com 
parison  between  himself  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
4-10) — the  prophet  separated  for  his  ministry 
before  his  birth  ;  like  St.  Paul,  sent  to  his 
own  people  on  a  mission  of  failure  and 
disappointment;  appointed  "a  prophet  unto 
the  nations  "  as  St.  Paul  was  "an  apostle  of  the 
nations"  (Rom.  xi.  13  ;  comp.  i  Tim.  ii.  7). 

With  all  his  wonderful  courage  of  self- 
revelation,  St.  Paul  never  in  his  Epistles 
removes  the  veil  which  rested  on  the  history  of 
his  great  change.  We  cannot  therefore  check 
the  history  of  the  conversion  in  the  Acts  by 
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any  detailed  autobiographical  notice  in  the 
Apostle's  writings.  But  his  own  words  in 
many  places  postulate  some  definite  and 
sensible  crisis  such  as  is  related  in  the  Acts. 

(a)  He  believed  that  he  had  indeed  seen  the 
risen  Lord.  It  is  often  said  that  when  the 
Apostle  describes  the  turning-point  of  his  life 
as  the  time  when  "it  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  ...  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me"  (Gal.  i.  15  f.), 
he  speaks  of  an  inner  and  spiritual  unveiling  of 
the  Saviour  to  "  the  eyes  of  the  heart,"  of  which 
St.  Luke  gives  a  coarse  and  materialized 
version.  Such  criticism  is  only  possible  when 
St.  Paul's  plain  words  elsewhere  are  forgotten 
or  explained  away.  The  metaphor  of  the 
untimely  birth,  which  he  employs  in  regard  to 
himself  (i  Cor.  xv.  8),  implies  a  sudden,  violent, 
abnormal  change  which  brought  him  weak  and 
immature  into  a  new  spiritual  world.  This 
strange  regeneration  he  connects  with  a  sight 
of  the  risen  Christ  which,  he  implies,  was 
strictly  parallel  to  that  granted  to  the  first 
witnesses  to  the  Resurrection. 

(/3)  St.  Paul  believed,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Epistles,  that  he  had  received  his  commission 


, 
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from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  his  eyes  had 
indeed  seen.  In  the  three  accounts  of  the 
conversion  given  in  the  Acts,  however  the 
details  vary,  however  some  of  the  incidents  are 
blended,  the  words  of  the  primary  call  are 
constant :  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutes!  thou 
me?  ...  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest " 
(ix.  4  f.,  xxii.  7  f.,  xxvi.  14  f.).  That  summons 
was  an  appropriation  :  "  I  have  called  thee  by 
thy  name  :  thou  art  mine"  (Is.  xliii.  i). 

(7)  St.  Paul  believed,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Epistles,  that  his  characteristic  work  was  that 
he  should  be  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
responsibility  of  assuming  an  office  so  revolu 
tionary  would  have  been  too  great,  too  awful 
for  any  man,  trained  in  the  traditions  of 
Judaism,  to  bear.  St.  Paul  did  not  believe  that 
that  responsibility  was  his.  He  connects  his 
special  work  with  his  primary  commission  : 
"  God  .  .  .  called  me  by  his  grace  .  .  .  that 
I  should  preach  [his  Son]  among  the  nations" 
(Gal.  i.  1 6).  And  this  element  in  his  apostle- 
ship  is  emphasized  in  each  of  the  three  accounts 
of  the  conversion  in  the  Acts.  At  the  same 
time,  great  confusion  has  been  brought  into  the 
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history,  and  serious  but  wholly  imaginary 
difficulties  raised,  by  a  misapprehension  of  the 
later  compact  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  — "  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  they  unto  the 
circumcision"  (Gal.  ii.  9).  It  was  a  natural 
agreement,  laying  down  a  general  and  practical 
rule  as  to  the  direction  of  their  evangelistic 
work ;  but  it  did  not  finally  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  their  activity.  On  neither  side  could 
the  terms  of  the  first  commission  be  abrogated. 
The  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  could  not  put 
aside  the  command  "  to  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  St.  Paul  would 
be  little  likely  to  forget  that  he  was  a  messenger 
of  the  Messiah  to  Israel.  No  one  can  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  doubt  that  St.  Paul 
reckoned  himself  as  entrusted  with  a  gospel  to 
his  own  people. 

With  an  emphatic  and  solemn  notice  of  the 
peace  and  growth  of  the  Church  in  Palestine 
which  ensued  after  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  the  second  division  of  the  Acts  comes 
to  a  close  (ix.  31). 
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The  third  division  of  the  Book  opens  with 
one  of  those  simple  commonplace  phrases  with 
which  St.  Luke  sometimes  hints  at  an  im 
portant  background  of  history:  "And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  Peter  went  throughout  all  parts,  he 
came  down  also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at 
Lydda  "  (ix.  32).  Hitherto  the  Apostles  have 
always  been  represented  as  working  and  acting 
together.  When  the  storm  of  persecution  burst 
upon  the  Church,  "all"  the  disciples  "were 
scattered  abroad  .  .  .  except  the  apostles " 
(viii.  i).  When  news  came  to  Jerusalem  of 
the  evangelization  of  Samaria,  the  Apostles 
took  common  action,  and,  following  the  rule  of 
Christ  (Mark  vi.  7  ;  Luke  x.  i),  they  sent  to  the 
new  converts  two  of  their  number — those  very 
two  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,1  had  been 
companions  in  the  first  mission  to  Israel.  Thus 
the  apostolic  visit  to  the  earliest  outpost  of  the 
Church  was  ruled  by  precedent ;  there  was  as  yet 
no  breaking  with  the  past.  Now  all  is  changed. 
St.  Peter,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  of  the 
Apostles,  leaves  Jerusalem,  and  makes  a  pro- 

1  See  the  article  on   Peter  (Simon)  in   Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  iii.  p.  758. 
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tracted  journey,  sojourning  at  Lydda,  at  Joppa, 
and  at  Caesarea.  Does  not  St.  Luke  mean  us 
to  understand  that  now — some  six  years  ap 
parently  after  the  Ascension — the  Apostolic 
College  was  broken  up  ?  The  time  for  tarry 
ing  at  Jerusalem  was  now  over.  If  the  perils 
of  persecution  had  lately  kept  the  Twelve  in  the 
Holy  City,  now  the  return  of  peace  justified 
their  departure.  The  Christian  Dispersion 
needed  their  presence  and  their  guidance. 
Henceforth  there  is  no  sign  that  Jerusalem  was 
ever  again  their  settled  home.  St.  Luke's 
significant  statement  at  this  point  about  St. 
Peter  prepares  us  for  an  equally  incidental 
notice  later  on.  From  the  Apostle's  words  at 
the  house  of  Mary — "  Tell  these  things  unto 
James,  and  to  the  brethren  "  (xii.  17) — we  infer 
(comparing  later  passages)  that,  before  Herod's 
attack  upon  the  Church,  the  presidency  of  the 
Church  at  the  Holy  City  had  passed  from  the 
Apostolic  body  as  a  whole  into  the  hands  of  the 
elders,  with  St.  James  as  their  head. 

The  historian  now  follows  the  movements 
of  St.  Peter.  Though  no  Apostle  was  with  him, 
we  learn  (x.  45,  xi.  12)  that  he  had  companions, 
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strict  Jews,  among  whom  we  may  conjecture 
with  great  probability  that  John  Mark,  after 
wards  known  in  the  Church  as  "the  inter 
preter  of  Peter,"  had  a  place.  At  length  St. 
Peter  settles  for  some  time  "in  Joppa,  with 
one  Simon  a  tanner."  The  place  is  doubly 
significant.  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  con 
sidered  among  the  Jews  as  unclean.1  Is  then 
the  choice  of  this  house  as  a  lodging  a  sign 
that  the  Apostle's  Jewish  prejudices  were  be 
coming  weaker?  On  the  other  hand,  Joppa 
was  a  half- Gentile  city.  The  authorities  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  said,  laid  its  produce  under  a 
ban  as  denied  by  contact  with  heathenism,  and 
as  unfit  for  use  at  the  sacred  festivals.  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  when  "he  took  Joppa  for  a  haven, 
made  it  an  entrance  for  the  isles  of  the  sea  " 
(i  Mace.  xiv.  5).  The  position  then  of  the 
place  looking  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  and  its  mixed  population,  could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
questionings  as  to  "those  who  were  afar  off." 

1  See  Schoettgen  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  ix.  43.  As  to  Joppa  see 
Mr.  G.  M.  Mackie's  article  on  Joppa  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  p.  755  ;  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  138. 
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Thus  he  was  prepared  for  the  thrice-repeated 
vision  with  its  divinely-given  interpretation,  and 
for  the  monition  of  the  Spirit  bidding  him  go 
with  the  messengers  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
"  nothing  doubting." 

The  vision  itself  is  worth  a  moment's 
notice.  It  springs  from  the  present  and  from 
St.  Peter's  immediate  surroundings.  Doubtless 
in  the  market  at  Joppa  questions  had  to  be 
asked,  familiar  enough  to  a  Jew  of  the  Dis 
persion,  but  strange  and  repulsive  to  an  un- 
travelled  Hebrew.  There  are  in  the  vision 
echoes  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  on 
which  St.  Peter  may  well  have  been  led  by  his 
circumstances  to  meditate.  Lastly,  it  has  all 
the  weird,  strange  surprises  of  a  dream.  The 
Apostle  on  the  house-top,  gazing  over  the 
waters,  sees  a  sail — a  recognized  meaning  of 
606vrj  in  later  Greek- — outlined  against  the  sky. 
The  next  moment  it  is  no  longer  gliding  over 
the  waters,  but  coming  down  from  heaven. 
Suddenly  the  sail  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
ark,  in  which  some  of  all  living  creatures  are 
gathered,  clean  and  unclean  (comp.  Gen.  vii. 
2,  8).  The  divine  voice  recalls  the  permission, 
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"  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat 
flesh  within  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xii.  15). 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Apostle  is  a  reminis 
cence  of  the  bitter  complaint  of  Ezekiel  when 
he  too  was  confronted  with  the  command  from 
heaven  to  eat  loathsome  bread — "  Ah  Lord 
God  !  behold,  my  soul  hath  not  been  polluted  : 
for  from  my  youth  up  till  now  have  I  not 
eaten  of  that  which  died  of  itself,  or  is  torn  of 
beasts ;  neither  came  there  abominable  flesh 
into  my  mouth  "  (Ezek.  iv.  14).  In  these  few 
verses  we  are  listening  to  a  man  telling  the 
phantasmagoria  of  his  dream. 

The  entrance  of  the  leader  of  the  Apostles 
into  the  Roman  capital  of  Judaea,  with  a 
population,  as  Josephus  tells  us  (B-J>  ni. 
ix.  i),  predominantly  Gentile,  was  in  itself  a 
crisis  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
sequel,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Gentiles,  made  that  day  the  Pentecost  of  the 
Gentile  world.  The  direct  action  of  God  re 
vealed  that  the  highest  gifts  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  were  within  the  reach  of  the  Gentile  ; 
that  in  every  nation  he  who  seeks  finds  God,  or 
rather  is  found  by  Him,  who  finds  only  to  bless. 
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But,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  full 
meaning  of  this  revelation  of  God's  "philan 
thropy,"  to  use  St.  Paul's  (Titus  iii.  4)  pregnant 
word — God's  love  for  man  as  man — was  not 
as  yet  discerned.  The  Apostle's  action,  indeed, 
was  on  his  explanation  approved  by  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.  But  the  words  in  which  St. 
Luke  records  their  final  verdict — "  Then  to  the 
Gentiles  also  hath  God  granted  repentance 
unto  life"  (xi.  18) — are  rather  a  half-grudging 
acquiescence  in  what  could  not  be  gainsaid— 
it  is  the  repentance  of  these  "  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles"  which  is  prominent  in  their  thoughts— 
than  an  expression  of  missionary  zeal  and  joy. 
The  scales  of  religious  exclusiveness  do  not  fall 
from  their  eyes.  The  disciples  are  content  to 
allow  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  to  remain  an 
isolated  overflow  of  the  divine  favour.  A  great 
and  good  cause,  if  it  subverts  inherited  associ 
ations  and  uproots  inbred  habits  of  thought, 
moves  onward  with  a  slow  and  hesitating  de 
liberation  infinitely  sad  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
cannot  in  the  beginning  see  the  end  of  hope. 

This    history    closes    the    ministry    of    St. 
Peter  as   narrated   in   the   Acts.      He   appears 
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again  in  the  Book  in  connexion  with  his  im 
prisonment,  and  once  more  at  the  conclave  in 
Jerusalem.  But  "  the  acts  of  Peter "  cease 
just  before  the  work  of  St.  Paul  begins. 
Doubtless  St.  Luke  knew  more  of  St.  Peter's 
ministry ;  and  had  he  meant  a  biographical 
interest  to  dominate  his  book  he  would  surely 
have  told  us  more.  But  his  subject  is  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  ;  and  St.  Peter,  in  the 
admission,  under  divine  guidance,  of  typical 
Gentiles  into  the  Church,  reached  the  limits 
of  his  characteristic  work  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

From  the  Roman  capital  of  Palestine  the 
history  takes  us  to  the  Syrian  Antioch — a  great 
city  of  commerce  and  of  pleasure,  a  meeting- 
place  of  all  classes  of  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
Syrians,  and  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
Jewish  Dispersion.  It  was  soon  to  become  the 
mother  city  of  Gentile  Christendom. 

Was  the  Church  at  Antioch  a  Gentile 
Church  from  the  first  ?  The  question  is  sug 
gested  by  a  well-known  difficulty  of  reading. 
It  is  the  only  question  of  textual  criticism  with 
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which  I  shall  trouble  you.  The  historian  tells 
us  that  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  went 
northwards  along  the  coast  -  line  as  far  as 
Phoenicia  and  Antioch,  "  speaking  the  word  to 
none  save  only  to  Jews"  (xi.  19).*  The  last 
clause  is  added  to  distinguish  the  scope  of  their 
work  from  that  of  St.  Peter's  mission  to 
Caesarea,  with  which  the  previous  section  had 
dealt.  "And  there  were  some  of  them,"  St. 
Luke  continues,  "  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
who,  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake 
also  unto  the  Grecian  Jews  or  Greeks,"  vr/ao?  rou<? 

'QXX.rjvMTTd?    or    Trpos    rovs    "EXX-^a? —  Which    of 

these  two  words  ('Exx^to-Ta?,  "EXXT/m?)  came 
from  St.  Luke's  pen  ?  It  is,  I  fancy,  becoming 
rather  the  fashion  to  think  that  here,  at  any  rate, 
plain  common  sense  gains  an  open  and  decisive 
victory  over  its  pedantic  foe,  the  esoteric 
principle  of  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  best 
critical  authorities.  The  more  highly  supported 
reading  is  'EXX^io-ra?  (Grecian  Jews) ;  common 
sense  clamours  for  the  reading "EXX^a?  (Greeks, 

1  The  passage  runs  thus  :  oi  fiev  ovv  StacrTrapeWes  .  .  .  SiTjXdov  .  .  . 
(j.T]5evl  \a\ovvres  rbv  \6yov  et  /urj  fj-bvov  'loudatots.  "'Hcrac  5e  -nvts  e|  avrCiv 
(Lvdpes  KvTrptOL  Kai  KvpTjvaioi.,  o'lnves  f\66vres  fis  'Am&x<tuu>  4\d\ovv  Kal 
?rp6s  roi)s  'EXXr/vicrrds  (v.  I.  " 
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Gentiles)   as    obviously  necessary.       The  fact, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  that  the  read 
ing  "E\\7)vas  (Greeks)  makes  the  historian  con 
tradict  himself.      The  evangelists   in   question 
were,  he  tells  us,  some  of  those  whom  he  has 
just  described  as  "  speaking  the  word  to  none 
save  only  to  Jews."    The  verdict  of  the  context 
then  is  the  same  as  the  verdict  of  the  scrupulous 
textual  critic.      St.   Luke,   we  conclude,  wrote 
'EXXTyi/io-ra?.      But  the  Kai — "  unto  the  Grecian 
Jews   also"  —seems    still   a  persistent  witness 
whose  protest  against  the  verdict  of  the  author 
and  of  the  textual  critic  refuses  to  be  silenced. 
The    solution    of   the    problem,    I    venture    to 
think,  is  a  simple  one.      Has  not  a  single  word 
here,   as  in  some  other  passages  of  the  Acts, 
either   dropped    out    in    that    very    early  copy 
which  was  the  archetype  of  all  known  texts,  or 
(more  probably)   been   omitted  by  the  author 
himself?       It    is    a    habit    of    St.     Luke    to 
repeat  a  phrase  (with  or  without  some  slight 
variation)    which    he    has    used    already    in    a 
similar  context.      Did  he  not  write,  or  intend 
to   write,    here,   just  as    he    wrote    in    ix.    29, 

€\d\ovv     Kai     crvvefyiTovv     7rpo<?     TOU? 
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("they  spake  and  disputed  with  the  Grecian 
Jews  ")  ? l 

It  was  then  simply  the  extraordinary  success 
to  which  these  teachers  attained  at  Antioch,  the 
third  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Josephus 
(-B-J.  in.  ii.  4)  accounted  it,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  and 
led  the  authorities  there  to  send  Barnabas.  At 
Antioch  the  Gospel  was  first  offered  to  the 
Jews.  The  Church  there  in  its  earliest  period 
was  still  a  Judaic  Church. 

Two  matters  of  interest  for  our  purpose  are 
noted  here  by  St.  Luke.  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
whose  powers  as  an  evangelist  to  the  Jews 
had  been  already  proved  at  Damascus,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  in  his  native  city,  is 
brought  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  And  in  the 
second  place  we  learn  now  for  the  first  time 
that  "  the  disciples  "  attracted  the  notice  of  their 
heathen  neighbours.  The  keen  wit  of  the 
Antiochenes  fastened  on  them  the  nickname 
Christians.  It  is  often  urged  on  somewhat 
vague  grounds  that  the  name  can  hardly  have 

1  Comp.  ix.  29,  eXciXet  re  /ecu  ffvve£rjTei  TT/JOS  TOI>S  'EXXT/vtcrrds ;  xviii. 
25,    AaXet  /ecu   fSiSaffKfv  ;     Luke  xxiv.    Ij>   f"  T<?  6/M\eiv    afiroi/s    /ecu 
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become  current  at  so  early  a  date  as  St.  Luke 
here  asserts.  But  indeed  does  not  the  name 
itself  bear  witness  to  its  early  origin  ?  It  would 
most  naturally  attach  itself  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  while  they  were  still  commonly  regarded 
as  a  peculiarly  extravagant  class  of  Jews.  It  is 
to  be  specially  noted  that  St.  Luke  does  not  say 
that  the  name  Christian  was  now  invented,  but 
that  it  was  now  first  borne  by  the  disciples.  It 
is  probable  that  it  already  had  been  occasionally, 
and  in  different  places,  used  of  the  Jews.  What 
more  natural  than  that  it  should  have  arisen, 
for  example,  at  Rome,  at  one  of  those  crises 
such  as  that  of  which  Suetonius  (Claud.  25) 
tells  us,  when  there  were  frequent  risings  of  the 
Jews  at  the  capital  impulsore  Chrestot  The 
Antiochenes  had  heard  their  Jewish  neighbours 
speak  of  their  Christus  ;  sometimes  their  enthu 
siasm  about  the  name  had  been  fanned  into  a 
flame.  But  these  new-comers,  and  those  who 
gathered  round  them,  could  think  and  speak  of 
nothing  and  of  no  one  else.  If  other  Jews  were 
partisans  of  Christus,  these  were  certainly  the 
most  devoted,  the  most  outrageous,  of  his 
adherents.  So  in  the  busy  streets  and  in  the 
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market-place  the  jest  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  until  the  nickname  became  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  rising  sect. 

But  to  resume  the  history  of  the  Church's 
expansion  : — -After  a  not  uneventful  interval 
of  more  than  a  year  (xi.  26),  in  a  solemn 
assembly  for  worship,  the  will  of  the  Spirit  was 
revealed  (xiii.  2),  probably  through  one  of  the 
prophets,  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  should  be  set 
apart  "for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them."  They  are  sent  forth  as  the  envoys  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch.  The  special  character 
istic  of  "  the  work  "  still  remained  undefined. 
Events,  however,  were  so  ordered  that  the 
evangelists  did  not  long  remain  in  doubt.  The 
Proconsul  of  Cyprus  (whither,  as  the  home  of 
Barnabas,  they  first  went)  was,  like  H  adrian  (Tert. 
Apol.  5),  "  curiositatum  omnium  explorator." 
He  had  been  lately  amusing  himself  with  a  Jewish 
magician  who  hung  about  his  court.  When 
he  heard  of  some  fresh  arrivals,  adherents 
of  some  new  phase  of  the  Jewish  superstition, 
his  interest  was  aroused.  He  sent  for  them 
and  questioned  them.  Saul  at  once  takes  the 
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lead,  and  Sergius  Paulus  becomes  the  first-fruits 
of  the  great  harvest  which  he  was  destined  to 
reap  from  the  Gentile  world.  St.  Luke  does  not 
stop  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  con 
version  of  the  Roman  magistrate.  After  his 
manner,  he  hints  at  it  by  recording  two  facts. 
Henceforth  the  Apostle  is  known  by  his. Roman 
name.  Henceforth  he  takes  the  first  place  ;  the 
band  of  missionaries  becomes  at  once  "  Paul  and 
his  company"  (xiii.  13). 

From  Cyprus  the  missionaries  cross  to  the 
mainland  and  travel  inland  as  far  as  Perga. 
Here  John  Mark  "departed  from  them  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem"  (xiii.  13).  St.  Mark  is 
one  of  those  minor  characters  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  whose  movements  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  history.1  We  ask  then — Why  did 
he,  just  at  this  point,  having  followed  them 
from  Cyprus,  desert  his  leaders  ?  Chiefly,  we 
seem  to  be  led  to  suppose,  because  at  Perga 
the  missionaries  took  counsel  together,  and  (in 
the  light  of  recent  events)  shaped  anew  their 
evangelistic  policy. 

1  See  the  article  on  Mark  (John)  in  Hastings'   Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  iii.  pp.  245  f. 
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St.  Paul  must  all  along  have  been  conscious 
that  his  apostolate  extended  to  the  Gentiles. 
At  Antioch,  when  the  Gentiles  began  to  take 
a  scornful  interest  in  the  believers,  the  question 
of  his  duty  towards  them  could  not  have  been 
far  from  his  thoughts.  The  events  in  Cyprus 
shewed  that  the  time  had  already  come  when 
he  should  go  "far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 
It  was  determined  therefore  that  the  little  band 
should  cross  the  Taurus  and  enter  the  vast 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  as  yet,  it  would  seem, 
virgin  soil  to  the  Christian  evangelist.  Here 
an  opportunity  of  work  among  the  Gentiles 
would  be  sure  soon  to  offer  itself.  For  these 
new  conditions  of  service  St.  Mark,  who  was, 
as  many  indications  lead  us  to  think,  a  strict 
Hebrew  Christian,  was  not  prepared.  He  had 
continued  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  till  their 
resolve  was  finally  taken  ;  now  he  withdrew. 

It  was  at  Perga  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
the  momentous  decision  was  arrived  at.  What 
had  hitherto  been  St.  Paul's  ideal  and  ambition 
—it  could  not  be  otherwise  with  his  wonderful 
conversion  printed  in  his  memory — was  now 
to  become  his  daily  task,  "to  preach  unto  the 
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Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Messiah  " 
(Eph.  iii.  8).  The  old  things  of  a  purely  Judaic 
ministry  passed  away  ;  they  were  transfigured 
into  a  catholic  apostolate. 

Soon  the  looked-for  opportunity  came.  At 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  the  eager  attention  of  the 
Gentiles,  who,  on  two  Sabbath  days,  found  their 
way  into  the  synagogue,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  envy  and  blasphemy  of  the  Jews, 
meant  a  welcome  of  the  Gospel  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  rejection  of  the  Gospel  on  the  other. 
The  decisive  words  were  now  for  the  first  time 
spoken  —  what  they  must  have  cost  St.  Paul 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  reveals — "  Seeing 
...  ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles"  (xiii.  46). 
And,  shewing  that  this  decisive  step  had  been 
foreseen  and  well  pondered  over,  the  Apostle 
adds  proof  that  his  action  was  but  a  fulfilment 
of  an  ancient  prophetic  declaration. 

The  issue  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Antioch  was 
the  type  of  its  issue  elsewhere.  In  the  towns 
which  they  visited  in  that  southern  corner  of 
the  province  of  Galatia,  the  missionaries  were 
cheered  by  wonderful  success.  But  their 
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success  was  not  among  Jews  but  among 
Gentiles.  And  when  at  length  they  returned 
to  the  great  Syrian  Church  which  had  sent 
them  out,  the  missionaries  sum  up  the  report  of 
their  work  in  the  words  :  "  God  [hath]  opened 
a  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles"  (xiv.  27). 

The  extension  of  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles 
was  now  assured.  The  position  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  Church  became  at  once  a  pressing 
question.  It  was  naturally  in  Antioch  that  it 
came  to  the  front.  There  the  missionaries 
remained  "no  little  time."  Possibly  before 
they  returned,  their  example  of  speaking  the 
word  to  Gentiles  had  found  imitators  at  Antioch. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  certainly  after  their 
return  a  Gentile  Church  rapidly  developed. 
It  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  "  certain 
men"  who  "came  down  from  Judsea"  (xv.  i). 
To  them  the  matter  presented  no  difficulty  at 
all.  They  gave  their  views  with  no  uncertain 
sound  :  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
custom  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

With  these  words  we  are  brought  to  the 
great  controversy  of  the  Apostolic  age.  One 
party  demanded  that  a  Gentile  to  become  a 
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Christian  must  become  a  Jew.  St.  Paul  main 
tained  that  every  man  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
potential  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  stop  to  remark  that  no  one  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  ever  thought  of  proposing  the  solution 
which  would  find  favour  in  our  days.  It  was 
never  once  remotely  suggested  that  there  should 
be  in  Antioch,  or  anywhere  else,  two  Churches 
—the  Church  of  the  Jew  and  the  Church  of  the 
Gentile — two  societies  independent  of  each 
other  but  loosely  allied,  worshipping  the  same 
Lord  but  never  worshipping  Him  together. 
And  yet  the  line  of  cleavage  was  clear,  deep, 
natural,  drawn  by  the  Creator  Himself.  In 
Apostolic  days  the  conception  of  many  bodies 
of  the  one  Lord  was  unknown.  The  unity  of 
the  Church  was  an  axiom  about  which  both 
sides  were  in  absolute  agreement. 

Two  main  points  in  connexion  with  this 
controversy  claim  our  attention. 

i.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  history 
of  this  crisis  given  in  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians? 

That  there  are  differences  in  substance  and 
in  tone  between  the  two  accounts  cannot  be 
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denied.  Are  the  variations  natural  and  consist 
ent  with  substantial  truthfulness  ?  I  submit 
that  they  are  fully  accounted  for  by  three 
considerations. 

(a)  Take  the  most  obvious  first.  St.  Luke 
was  a  Gentile  (Col.  iv.  1 1,  14).  He  was  essenti 
ally  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the  inwardness  of 
the  conflict.  He  would  regard  as  an  outsider 
the  intense  emotion  which  a  call  in  any  sense  to 
surrender  the  Law  awoke  in  a  religious  Jew,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passion  of  St.  Paul's 
conviction  that  this  surrender  was  rightful  and 
necessary — a  passion  proportionate  in  strength 
to  his  own  deep  personal  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  An  outsider  finds  no 
difficulty  in  writing  a  calm  summary  of  a 
dispute. 

(/3)  The  history  was  written  long  after  the 
controversy  had  passed  away.  To  drag  out 
again  into  the  daylight  all  the  mistakes  and 
heartburnings  of  the  time,  if  indeed  St.  Luke 
knew  them,  would  have  been  a  useless  outrage; 
and  he  was  not  guilty  of  it.  The  practice 
nowadays  is,  when  the  dead  past  has  decently 
buried  its  dead,  resolutely  to  disinter  the  corpse, 
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and  to  write  a  disquisition  on  the  dissector's  dis 
coveries.  The  reticence  of  the  Acts  is  not  an 
argument  against  its  veracity.  It  is  an  example 
to  be  followed.  The  tomb  of  dead  controver 
sies  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  resting-place. 

(7)  There  is  a  whole  world  of  difference 
between  the  Acts,  written  as,  according  to  our 
working  hypothesis,  we  assume  it  to  have  been 
written,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  controversy,  written  some  five 
years  after  the  crisis  itself,  and  when  that  crisis 
in  Syria  was  being  reproduced  in  Galatia  by 
the  machinations  of  Jewish  emissaries. 

2.  We  turn  in  the  second  place  to  the  ques 
tion — a  crucial  question  in  regard  to  the  his 
torical  character  of  the  Acts — of  the  genuine 
ness  of  the  letter  of  the  "  Council  "  of  Jerusalem 
in  Acts  xv.  It  is  part  of  our  assumption  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Book  that  the  writer 
became  known  to  St.  James  and  to  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  as  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not 
but  have  had  ready  access  to  the  archives 
(if  that  be  not  too  ambitious  a  word)  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Does  the  letter,  when 
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we  examine  it   carefully,  confirm  our  assump 
tion  ?     The  discussion  must  be  condensed. 

(a)  Notice  the  form  of  the  letter.  It  is 
essentially  a  commendatory  letter.  It  warmly 
recognizes  "  Barnabas  and  Paul  "  (note  the  older 
order  of  names),  and  it  accredits  two  other  men 
as  having  authority  to  explain  to  the  Church  at 
Antioch  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa 
lem.  In  form  then  the  letter  was  very  probably 
modelled  on  those  letters  which  were  constantly 
being  sent  from  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  High 
Priest  to  the  Synagogues  of  the  Dispersion- 
letters  such  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  took  from  the 
High  Priest  "to  the  brethren  [note  the  word] 
at  Damascus"  (ix.  2,  xxii.  5  ;  comp.  xxviii.  21). 
This  view  of  the  letter  is  strengthened  by  the 
opening  words :  "  The  apostles  and  elders, 
brethren  to  the  brethren  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia."  The  salutation  in  the  letter  with  which 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  opens,  and 
which  purports  to  be  addressed  by  the  Pales 
tinian  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  is  in  this  double 
emphasis  on  the  word  brethren  precisely 
parallel :  "  The  brethren,  the  Jews  that  are  in 
Jerusalem  .  .  ,  send  greeting  to  the  brethren, 
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the  Jews  that  are  throughout  Egypt"  (comp. 
/cX77To<?  .  .  .  K\IJTOI<;  i  Cor.  i.  i  f.,  Rom.  i.  i,  7). 
The  letter  then  in  Acts  xv.  is  clearly  a  Jewish 
letter,  probably  drawn  up  after  the  form  of  a 
synagogue  letter. 

(/3)  Notice  the  omissions  and  the  silences  of 
the  letter.  There  is  no  explicit  statement  as  to 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  words  "  circum 
cision,"  "law,"  "the  custom  of  Moses,"  do  not 
occur  in  it.  The  details  are  left  to  the  oral 
communications  of  the  delegates.  And  further, 
only  two  phrases  (one  quite  incidental)  betray 
the  Christian  authorship  of  the  document.  On 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine  the  letter  (like 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James)  is  silent.  Such  self- 
repression  as  this  is  absolutely  incredible  in  a 
Pauline  Christian  composing  a  fictitious  letter 
for  a  fictitious  history. 

(7)  Notice  the  so-called  restrictive  clauses  : 
"that  ye  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication  "  (xv.  29).  Of  the  common  ex 
planations  of  these  words,  even  of  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hort  (Judaistic  Christianity,  pp.  68  ff.), 
it  must  suffice  bluntly  to  say  that  they  fail  in 
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two  respects  :  they  do  not  justify  the  phrase 
"  these  necessary  things  "  ;  they  do  not  distin 
guish  between  "  blood"  and  "  things  strangled." 
The  true  interpretation,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
was  substantially  given  long  ago  by  a  Cam 
bridge  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Dean  Spencer,  in  his  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum.1 
It  is  hinted  at  and  receives,  in  fact,  abundant 
illustration  in  the  works  of  an  adopted  son  of 
Cambridge,  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence,  Professor  Robertson  Smith.2  All 
four  words  alike  refer  to  rites  and  accompani 
ments  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  first  and  the 
last  need  no  comment.  The  word  "  things 
offered  to  idols,"  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
clause,  rules  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms, 
"blood"  and  "things  strangled,"  which  follow. 
They  both  refer  to  rites  current  among  heathen 
Semites — "blood"  possibly  to  the  "rite  of 

1  Lib.  ii.,  Dissertatio  in  locum  ilhim  vexatissimum,  Actorum  xv. 
20.     This  remarkable  book,  which  "  may  justly  be  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion"  (Robertson 
Smith,    The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  preface,   p.   vi. ),  was  published 
in    1683.      Spencer    was    Master    of   Corpus,    1667-1693 ;    Dean    of 
Ely,  1677-1693. 

2  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  295  ff.,  320,  324,  325  n.,  361  ; 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  p.  310.      The  passages  in  the 
O.T.  are  Is.  Ixv.  4,  Ixvi.  3,  17,  Ezek.  iv.  14  ;  comp.  Zech.  ix.  7. 
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blood-brotherhood,"  "still  known  in  the  Leba 
non  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia";  "things 
strangled,"  to  certain  sacrifices  referred  to  in 
Isaiah,  possibly  connected  with  mystic  initiations. 
These  practices  are  chosen  for  special  prohibi 
tion,  partly  because  they  prevailed  in  Syria  (the 
letter  is  addressed  to  churches  in  Antioch  and 
Syria),  partly  because  they  were  peculiarly 
abhorrent  to  Jewish  feeling.  Thus  the  two 
parts  of  the  decision  strictly  correspond.  The 
Jewish  Christians  do  not  lay  on  their  Gentile 
brethren  "the  yoke  of  the  law."  The  Gentile 
Christians  are  bidden  diligently  to  keep  them 
selves  from  all  participation  in  idolatrous 
worship.  Our  brethren  in  Delhi  could  tell  us — 
indeed  they  have  often  told  us — how  fatally  easy 
it  is  for  converts,  surrounded  by  an  inheritance 
of  debasing  worship,  to  relapse  into  idolatrous 
usages,  bound  up  as  these  often  are  with  social 
and  family  life.  If  then  these  restrictive  clauses 
dealt  with  the  special  temptations  of  converts  in 
Syria,  we  have  a  natural  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  letter  when 
answering  the  questions  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.  On  the  main  lesson,  a  scrupulous 
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avoidance  of  all  things  associated  with  idolatry, 
he  insists  with  reiterated  emphasis.  A  study 
of  the  language  of  the  letter  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  would  take  us  too  far  into  the  region 
of  verbal  comment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  an  investigation  sets  its  seal  to  the 
conclusion  that  St.  Luke  gives  us  here  the 
very  words  of  the  letter  which  the  envoys  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  took  with  them  to 
Antioch. 

The  great  controversy  was  now  decided. 
St.  Paul  was  able,  at  least  without  overt  opposi 
tion,  to  carry  out  his  commission  and  preach 
to  the  nations  "the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God."  Into  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  we 
must  not  now  enter.  Nor  must  we  trace 
in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  that  com 
plementary  side  of  the  Apostle's  mission,  so 
impressively  described  by  Dr.  Hort — his  efforts 
"to  avert  a  breach  between  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  for  whom  the  Law  remained  binding 
while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  other  lands  ;  to  promote 
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kindly  recognition  on  the  one  side,  and  brotherly 
help  on  the  other.1  " 

We  must  at  once  hasten  to  the  closing  section 
of  the  Book. 

St.    Paul    at    length    attained   his   Ions'   and 

o  o 

deeply  cherished  wish,  to  witness  for  his  Master 
at  Rome.  He  entered  the  city  as  "  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  his  very  "chain" 
being  a  pledge  that  he  refused  to  surrender 
"the  hope  of  Israel"  (xxviii.  20).  Once  and 
yet  again  he  summons  to  his  lodging  the  chief 
men  of  the  great  Jewish  settlement  at  the 
capital.  Through  the  one  long  memorable  day 
-"from  morning  till  evening"  -he  reasons 
with  them  "  from  the  Law  of  Moses  and  from 
the  Prophets,"  "protesting  to  them  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  persuading  them  con 
cerning  Jesus."  His  failure  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  elsewhere  has  its  counterpart  in 
his  failure  at  Rome.  He  dismisses  them 
with  those  awful  words  of  Isaiah,  with  which 
St.  John  (xii.  39  f.)  concludes  his  record 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  which  speak  of 

1    The   Christian  Ecclesia,   p.    281    (a  sermon   preached  at    Bishop 
Westcott's  consecration). 
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the  necessary  rejection  of  a  people  wilfully 
blind  and  wilfully  deaf.  As  the  first  pages  of 
the  Acts  record  the  witness  to  Israel  at  Jeru 
salem,  so  the  last  tells  of  St.  Paul's  final  and 
fruitless  appeal  to  Israel  at  "  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth." 

But  the  divine  purpose  is  like  the  cloudy 
pillar  of  the  Exodus.  It  must  needs  enfold  the 
unbelieving  in  a  hopeless  gloom.  It  gives 
light  to  the  new  Israel  of  God.  "  Be  it  known 
therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is 
sent  unto  the  Gentiles  :  they  will  also  hear." 
"They  will  hear"-— it  is  the  final  word  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  preserved  by  his  friend. 
It  is  a  word  full  of  assured  hope — a  prophecy  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
among  "all  the  nations/' 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  book  St.  Luke 
records  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  at  those 
"  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  of  which  the 
Saviour  spoke  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  For 
the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
St.  Paul  bore  his  witness  to  the  kino-dom 

o 

of  God  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
"  with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him "- 
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/u-era  Trda-rjs  Trappijcrias  a/c<wAuT&>9.  These  tWO  Sig 
nificant  phrases  express  the  duty  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Missionary  Church  for  all 
time.  They  are  a  record  and  a  prophecy. 
They  were  true  of  the  Apostle  at  Rome  in  the 
first  century.  They  are  true  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century. 
"As  for  our  teaching,"  exclaims  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  18,  p.  828  ed.  Potter), 
echoing  the  trustful  triumph  of  St.  Luke's  last 
word,  "from  its  first  proclamation  kings  and 
despots  and  rulers  in  divers  countries,  and 
governors  with  all  their  armies  —  yea,  with 
men  innumerable,  forbid  it,  making  war 
against  us,  and  endeavouring  themselves  with 
all  their  might  to  cut  us  off.  Howbeit  it 
blossoms  the  more  ;  it  dies  not,  as  though  it 
were  a  human  teaching,  nor,  as  though  it  were 
a  gift  without  strength,  does  it  fade  away  ;  for 
no  gift  of  God  is  without  strength  :  nay,  though 
prophecy  saith  of  it  that  it  shall  be  persecuted 
even  unto  the  end,  it  abideth  as  that  which 
cannot  be  forbidden — te 
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2ND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY, 
January  2O,   1901. 


Ill 


••  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  therefore  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath 
made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucifieH." 
— ACTS  ii.  36. 

TO-DAY  we  approach  the  centre  and  core  of  the 
problem,  or  group  of  problems,  presented  by 
the  Book  of  the  Acts.  We  have  traversed  the 
main  road  of  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  age-- 
the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  expan 
sion  of  the  Church,  its  progress  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.  So  far  as  our  investigation  has  gone, 
we  have  seen — I  speak  with  earnest  and  serious 
conviction  —  that  the  record  bears  a  manifold 
testimony  to  its  own  substantial  truthfulness. 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  are  the  setting  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles,  as  the 
representatives  of  His  redeemed  Church,  were 
commissioned  by  the  ascending  Lord  to  be  His 
witnesses  to  all  the  world.  Our  task  is  now  to 
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review  the  record  of  the  witness  which  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  they  rendered,  and  to  trace 
the  development  of  Apostolic  teaching  from  the 
day  of  that  awful  glad  farewell  to  the  time 
when,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a  Christian 
literature  and  a  Christian  theology  arose. 

This  teaching,  so  far  as  the  time  at  our  dis 
posal  allows  us  to  follow  it  out,  is  contained  in 
the  speeches  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul.  Next 
Sunday,  with  the  lessons  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  shall,  please 
God,  review  the  witness  of  St.  Paul.  To-day 
our  subject  is  the  witness  of  St.  Peter. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  details  of  this 
special  subject,  some  general  points,  relating  to 
the  speeches  incorporated  in  the  Acts,  demand 
consideration. 

We  are  familiar  with  two  extreme  positions 
which  have  been  taken  up.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  it  assumed — and  we  know  that  when 
we  are  not  making  an  effort  to  speak  with 
scientific  precision  it  is  hard  not  to  assume- 
that  here,  though  it  may  be  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  we  have  the  actual  words  which  the 
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Apostles  spoke,  and  that  these  words  are  a  final 
expression  of  Christian  truth.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  maintained  that,  while  at  least  some  of 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Book  are  built  up  on 
a  basis  of  real  fact,  yet  the  speeches,  at  any 
rate,  are  the  creation  of  the  writer's  imagination 
—  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  dramatist  who 
makes  all  his  characters  speak  alike.  "  The 
similarities  found  in  the  speeches,"  says  Julicher 
(Einleitung,  p.  347),  "and  the  religious  stand 
point  which  they  represent,  are  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  Luke  manufactured  these  utter 
ances  and  put  his  own  thoughts  into  the  mouth 
of  both  Apostles.  Paul  is  not  moulded  after  a 
Judaistic  type,  nor  is  Peter  assimilated  to  Paul, 
but  Paul  and  Peter  alike  have  a  Lucan,  i.e.  a 
catholic,  character  given  to  them." 

The  view  to  which  a  repeated  study — I  hope 
an  unprejudiced  study — of  these  speeches  has 
led  me  is  remote  from  both  these  extremes. 
The  evidence  on  which  the  verdict  must  be 
based  is  of  two  kinds,  literary  and  doctrinal. 
It  is  to  the  latter  kind  of  evidence  that  I  shall 
chiefly  appeal  in  the  sequel  —  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  speeches,  their  rela- 
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tion  to  what  we  know  of  contemporary  thought 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles.  Meantime, 
this  broad  statement  of  widely  divergent  views 
may  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the  points  at 
issue. 

In  considering  the  truthfulness  of  the  record 
we  must  be  prepared  to  recognise  two  influences 
which  cannot  but  have  modified  the  report  of 
these  Apostolic  words  both  in  form  and  in 
substance— the  work  of  the  editor  and  the 
process  of  transmission  to  the  editor. 

(a)  The  writer  of  the  Acts,  if  he  did  not 
invent  the  discourses,  yet  certainly  edited  what 
ever  record  of  them  came  into  his  hands.  He 
gave  the  speeches  their  present  literary  form. 
Of  this  conclusion,  antecedentally  probable,  the 
study  of  the  language  of  the  Apostolic  addresses, 
when  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  Book,  is  a  sufficient  proof.  How  far 
this  editing  penetrated  into  the  fabric  of  the 
discourses  is  a  question  to  which  no  certain 
and  uniform  answer  can  be  given.  We  have 
no  evidence  outside  the  Book  itself  to  which 
we  can  appeal.  We  can  only  turn  to  the 
analogous  case  of  our  Lord's  words  pre- 
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served  to  us  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Here  in 
the  parallels  supplied  by  the  other  Synoptists 
we  have  an  external  standard  to  guide  and 
control  our  judgment.  An  examination  of 
typical  passages  in  St.  Luke,  where  the  agree 
ment  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  enables  us 
to  form  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the 
"source,"  seems  to  shew  that  St.  Luke  was 
wont  to  deal  somewhat  freely  with  his  materials. 
Sometimes  he  rewrites  and  expands  ;  see,  for 
example,  the  parable  of  the  strong  man 
armed  (xi.  21  f.).  At  other  times  he  adds  a 
word  or  a  phrase  to  bring  a  latent  idea  into 
clearer  relief,  e.g.  the  treading  under  foot  of  the 
seed  by  the  wayside  (viii.  5),  or  the  rending  of 
the  new  garment  (v.  36).  Or  again,  he  in 
terprets  or  replaces  the  words  of  the  "source" 
with  phrases  characteristic  of  his  own  style  or 
derived  from  the  LXX.,  or  which  belong  to  the 
category  of  medical  terms.  He  changes  simple 
into  compound  words  ;  he  introduces  phrases 
of  a  more  elaborate  and  ornate  type.  Thus  the 
editing  work  of  St.  Luke,  speaking  generally, 
gives  to  his  record  of  "the  Oracles  of  the 
Lord  "  a  somewhat  greater  fulness  and  elabora- 
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tion  and  a  more  distinctly  literary  flavour  and 
finish.  At  the  same  time  he  is  faithful  to  the 
original  ideas ;  he  does  not  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  his  "  source  "  a  superstructure  of 
teaching  of  his  own.  It  is  a  fact  of  deep 
significance — a  fact  which  warns  us  and  braces 
us— that  seldom  can  we  assert  about  a  saying 
of  the  Saviour,  "  This  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  very  words  which  came  from  His  lips." 
Here  we  live  by  faith.  Here  it  is  the  spirit, 
not  the  letter,  which  trains  us  in  the  wisdom 
He  came  to  teach.  Here  we  have  need  of 
patience.  And  if  this  is  the  case  with  the 
sayings  of  the  Master  Himself,  we  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise  with  the  sayings  of 
the  disciples.  For — to  return  to  our  immediate 
subject — certainly  the  Evangelist,  who  changed 
in  form  and  to  some  extent  in  substance  the 
tradition  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
would  not  hesitate  to  mould  and  shape  the 
report,  however  it  came  to  him,  of  the  words 
of  the  Apostles. 

(^)  But  how  did  the  report  come  to  him  ? 
Again  we  must  confess  that  no  certain  or 
uniform  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
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At  some  of  the  speeches  (if  our  working 
hypothesis  as  to  the  writer  of  the  Book  is 
correct)  St.  Luke  was  himself  present- 
probably,  that  is,  at  the  speeches  after  St. 
Paul's  apprehension  at  Jerusalem,  and  certainly 
at  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus. 
And  in  regard  to  these  speeches  (with  the 
exception  of  that  apologia  of  St.  Paul  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  tumult  in  the 
Temple)  another  possibility  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  If  we  examine  the  speech  of  the 
advocate  Tertullus  (xxiv.  2  ff.)  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  complementary  phrases  of  the 
exordium  are  evidently  preserved  with  some 
exactness,  but  that,  when  the  main  subject  of 
the  speech  (i.e.  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  case) 
is  reached,  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sentence  is  lost  in  three  curt,  stunt,  relative 
clauses.  To  what  does  this  phenomenon 
point  ?  Any  one  who  has  taken  notes  of  a 
lecture  or  a  speech  knows  that  at  first  he  is 
anxious  and  alert  to  set  down  the  exact  words 
used ;  but  that  after  a  time,  especially  if  the 
speaker  gets  on  familiar  ground,  the  effort  is 
relaxed,  and  he  is  content  with  jotting  down  brief 
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and  disjointed  notes  of  what  he  hears.  We 
know  that  some  kind  of  shorthand-writing  was 
practised  among  the  ancients  l ;  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  case  of 
the  speeches  contained  in  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Acts  we  have,  more  or  less  edited  and 
elaborated,  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  of  them 
at  the  time,  it  may  well  be  by  St.  Luke  himself. 
It  is  far  from  impossible  that  in  the  same  way 
the  speech  at  Miletus  was  preserved.  It  was 
delivered  on  an  occasion  deliberately  arranged 
beforehand — "And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  to  him  the  elders  of  the 
church"  (xx.  17).  It  belongs  to  a  period  long 
after  St.  Paul,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  was  regarded  as  speaking  with  a 
widely  recognised  authority.  It  was  a  farewell 
utterance  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  lasting 
significance.  Clearly  there  would  be  special 
reasons  for  preserving  a  permanent  record  of 
St.  Paul's  words,  for  the  sake  both  of  his 

1  See  the  article  Nota  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  Galen  (xix.  p.  II,  ed.  Kiihn)  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
medical  students  who  attended  his  lectures  took  them  down  (avriypafia. 
/meipaKiois  vTrayopevOevTuv  dpxo//eVots  fj.avddi'eiv).  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  St.  Luke  acquired  the  power  of  shorthand-writing  in 
connexion  with  his  training  in  medicine. 
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immediate  hearers  and  of  the  great  Church 
of  Ephesus,  so  long  the  Apostle's  home,  of 
which  the  Elders  were  the  representatives. 

If  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  speeches 
preserved  in  the  Acts  are  based  on  something 
analogous  to  shorthand  reports  has  a  peculiarly 
modern  sound  and  seems  to  antedate  the  journal 
istic  methods  of  our  own  days,  this  impression 
is  due,  I  think,  to  our  somewhat  supercilious 
forgetfulness  that,  in  regard  to  those  accessories 
and  embellishments  of  life  which  are  not  the 
outcome  of  strictly  scientific  knowledge,  ancient 
civilisation  was  not  so  very  far  behind  our  own. 

Most  of  the  speeches  in  the  Acts,  however, 
were  called  forth  by  the  sudden  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Their  interest  and  importance 
would  not  be  perceived  till  afterwards.  To 
them  the  theory  which  I  have  just  advanced 
will  not  apply.  How  then  can  we  explain  their 
preservation  ?  How  far  do  they  differ,  or  do 
they  differ  at  all,  from  those  political  speeches 
of  which  Thucydides  in  a  well-known  passage 
(i.  22)  says  that  his  informants  found  it  hard 
to  give  him  anything  of  an  exact  report  ? 
Directly  we  ask  these  questions  we  are  con- 
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scious  that  we  are  confronted  by  another.  In 
what  language  were  the  speeches  of  St.  Peter 
originally  delivered  ?  There  can  be  no  ques 
tion  that  those  addressed  to  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  were,  like  St.  Paul's  speech  on  the 
steps  of  the  Castle,  spoken  in  Aramaic.  Con 
sequently  here,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's 
discourses,  we  must  make  allowance  for  changes 
necessarily  caused  by  translation  more  or  less 
free.  But  the  case  is  not  so  clear  with  the 
speeches  of  St.  Peter  at  the  house  of  Cornelius 
and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  reference  to  the  latter  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  Greek  was  the  only  language 
which  would  be  generally  intelligible  to  Jews 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Dispersion. 
They  could  not  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  a 
preacher  speaking  to  them  in  a  language  of 
which  they  only  knew  a  few  words.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  suppose  that  St.  Peter 
was  able  to  deliver  a  connected  speech  in 
intelligible  Greek?  The  question,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  in  reality  a  complicated  one,  and  the 
evidence  slighter  and  less  decisive  than  we 
could  wish.  I  can  but  with  the  utmost  brevity 
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suggest   what   appear    to    me    the    important 
considerations.1 

In  Galilee   then,  with  its  Greek  towns  like 
Gadara    and    with    a    mixed    population   which 
trade  had  brought  together,  Greek  must  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  language  of  business. 
And  further,  if  in  Jerusalem,  then  surely  in  the 
commercial  towns  of  Galilee,  there  must  have 
been  Hellenistic  synagogues  frequented  by  Jews 
who  had  come  from  the  Dispersion,  where  the 
Discourse,   which   followed  the    Lessons    from 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  would  be  in  Greek. 
It  is  unlikely,  then,  to  say  the  least,  that,  when 
St.   Peter  was  called  to  follow  Christ,  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  colloquial   Greek.     Again, 
passing  with  his  Master  from  place  to  place  in 
Galilee    the    Apostle    would    be    thrown    with 
Greek-speaking    people    to    a    greater   degree 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  remained  in 
his    home    on    the    Lake,   while    the    visits    to 
Jerusalem    at    the    time    of    the    feasts    would 
almost   certainly   bring    him   into   contact   with 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion.      Nor  does  it  seem  by 

1  Compare  the  article  on  Peter  (Simon)  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  iii.  p.  757,  and  the  article  on  Peter,  First  Epistle,  ib.  iii. 
p.  787. 
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any  means  impossible  that  a  Palestinian  Jew 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  LXX.  That 
version  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  Hellenistic 
synagogues  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Galilee,1  and 
some  knowledge  of  it  could  hardly  but  spread 
to  their  Hebrew  neighbours.  Further,  when 
we  consider  the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews, — an  epistle  addressed  in  all 
probability  to  a  strictly  Jewish  Church  in  or 
near  Jerusalem, — and  the  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  the  LXX.  shewn  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  a  strict  Jew  whose  home  was  in 
Jerusalem,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition 
that  some  parts  at  least  of  the  great  Greek 
version  were  known  to  St.  Peter  when  he  began 
his  apostolic  ministry  at  Jerusalem.  There  is 
then  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  Apostle  spoke  to  the  crowds  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  in  Greek.  In  the  other  scale,  how 
ever,  must  be  placed  the  clear  and  precise 
evidence  that  the  Apostle  at  a  later  time 
took  St.  Mark  to  be  his  companion  in  his 
journeys  and  his  interpreter.  Such  a  notice 

1  Compare  Swete,  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek, 
p.  29. 
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certainly  implies  that  St.  Peter,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Gospel,  could  not  speak 
fluently  and  connectedly  in  Greek.  I  confess 
that,  when  I  try  to  harmonize  the  different  lines 
of  evidence  and  to  realize  the  scene  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  I  am  inclined  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  the  apostolic  utterance  was 
less  of  a  set  continuous  speech  than  St.  Luke's 
account  would  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose  ; 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  discourses, 
something  of  dialogue  was  mingled  with  the 
address  ;  that  possibly  Aramaic  and  Greek 
were  both  used,  as  the  Apostle  turned  from  this 
group  among  his  hearers  to  that  ;  and  that 
questions  and  answers  gave  opportunity  for 
explanation  and  interpretation. 

But  whatever  was  the  language  in  which  St. 
Peter  spoke,  and  whatever  the  exact  form  of 
this  earliest  Christian  sermon,  how  can  we 
reasonably  suppose  that  it  and  the  other  speeches 
at  Jerusalem  were  preserved  ?  Common  ex 
perience  tells  us  how  much  a  man  recalls  of  the 
matter  and  of  the  actual  language  of  a  conversa 
tion  or  of  a  sermon  which  has  deeply  and  per 
manently  influenced  him.  They  are  wrought 
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into  the  fabric  of  his  mind.  This  is  so  even  in 
the  hurry  of  modern  European  life  ;  much  more 
so  with  the  meditative  minds  of  the  East. 
And  further,  if  many  persons  have  been 
influenced  by  the  same  words  of  the  same 
speaker,  and  in  consequence  have  adopted  a 
new  fashion  of  life,  their  sympathy  in  their 
common  cause  will  inevitably  lead  them  to 
speak  together  of  what  was  the  occasion  of  their 
great  resolve,  and  thus  a  common  memory  will 
fashion  itself  into  a  common  tradition.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  truths  proclaimed  by  St.  Peter  in 
his  sermons  in  the  Temple  became  at  once  the 
subject  of  the  "apostles'  teaching,"  in  which 
the  brethren  "continued  steadfast"  (ii.  42). 
The  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
suffering  and  exalted  Messiah  and  to  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  em 
phasized  again  and  again  in  the  oral  instruc 
tion  given  to  the  disciples.  The  great  facts  of 
Christ's  life,  which  on  the  day  of  their  regenera 
tion  had  laid  so  powerful  a  hold  on  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  would  be  affirmed  and  re 
affirmed.  And  this  instruction  would  be  given 
and  received  by  men  who  were  penetrated  by 
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the  Messianic  hope,  and  who  recognised  in 
their  new  faith  a  fresh  consecration  of  the 
language  in  which  that  hope  found  expres 
sion.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  fact  of 
far-reaching  import.  From  the  day  of  Pente 
cost  onwards  there  must  have  existed  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  two  classes  of  converts- 
Hebrews  and  Hellenists.  The  instruction 
given  to  the  former  in  Aramaic  would  among 
the  latter  assume  a  Greek  dress,  and  thus  there 
would  grow  up  a  Greek  tradition  of  what  St. 
Peter  said  in  his  memorable  utterances ;  and 
this  Greek  tradition,  we  may  reasonably  con 
jecture,  was  the  basis  of  St.  Luke's  record  of 
his  words.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  through  the  later 
instruction  based  upon  them,  the  original 
Apostolic  utterances  become  a  permanent 
possession,  while  at  the  same  time  the  form  in 
which  they  were  remembered  could  not  but  to 
some  extent  be  moulded  and  shaped  by  the 
very  process  whereby  they  were  imprinted 
upon  the  memory  of  the  disciples. 

Two  other  possible  factors  in  the  preservation 
in  their  present  form-  of  the  speeches  of  St. 
Peter  must  not  be  forgotten. 
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In  the  first  place,  St.  Luke  refers  in  the 
Preface  to  earlier  written  narratives.  In 
considering  how  the  Apostolic  words  were 
handed  down,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
presence  among  the  earliest  disciples  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea,  Nicodemus,  Barnabas,  and  of 
others  like  them.  Even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Sanhedrin  such  men  could  not  be 
accounted  as  "unlearned  and  ignorant."  Some 
of  these  may  well  have  preserved  in  writing 
some  record  of  St.  Peter's  witness  to  the  Lord. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  as  to  St.  Luke's  personal 
communication  with  the  speakers  themselves. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelist 
wrote  down  his  report  of  St.  Paul's  words 
at  Antioch,  Lystra,  Athens,  and  Miletus,  with 
out  reference  to  the  Apostle  himself.  That 
St.  Paul  was  his  one  and  only  authority  for 
these  speeches  is  an  obvious  conjecture  which, 
the  more  we  study  the  speeches  in  connexion 
with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  more  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  natural  and  adequate. 
But  the  case  is  less  obvious  in  reference  to 
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St.  Peter.  The  student  of  St.  Peter's  speeches 
in  the  Acts,  and  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  cannot  fail  to  notice  parallels 
between  the  reported  and  the  written  words  of 
the  Apostle.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  discuss 
these  similarities  in  detail,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  lay  overmuch  stress  on  them.  But  there  is 
one  coincidence  in  expression  and  thought  too 
remarkable  to  pass  over.  In  the  Epistle  and  in 
one  of  the  speeches,  Christ,  who  with  the  Father 
is  the  object  of  man's  faith  or  faithfulness,  is 
described  as  the  channel  of  its  bestowal — 77 
77  81  avrov  (Acts  lii.  1 6),  rovs  St'  avrov 
e/9  Oeov  (i  Peter  i.  2 1 ).  We  may  well 
hesitate  to  build  an  imposing  edifice  of  inference 
on  a  slight  foundation  ;  but  I  confess  that  this 
parallel  between  the  two  documents,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  others  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  suggests  that  St.  Luke's  authority 
for,  or  St.  Luke's  own  version  of,  the  Petrine 
speeches  passed  through  St.  Peter's  hands, 
and  that  some  touches  in  them  are  due  to  him. 
We  have  already  seen  (pp.  22  ff.)  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  St.  Luke  met  St. 
Peter  at  Rome. 
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So  far  then  we  have  seen  that  a  reasonable 
account  can  be  given  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Apostolic  speeches  contained  in  the  Acts  ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  pre 
pared  to  allow  that  the  original  utterances  have 
been  modified  by  translation  (in  some  cases), 
by  the  process  of  transmission,  by  the  moulding 
hand  of  the  writer  of  the  Book. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  Petrine  speeches 
themselves — the  speech  on  the  day  of  Pente 
cost  ("Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  enthroned 
Messiah ")  ;  the  speech  in  Solomon's  Portico 
("Jesus,  the  glorified  Servant,  the  Restorer")  ; 
the  witness  on  two  occasions  before  the 
Sanhedrin  ("Jesus,  rejected  by  the  rulers, 
raised  by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  ") ;  the  speech 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius  ("Jesus,  the  Lord 
of  all"). 

1.  Pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  these  speeches,  notice 
how  consistently  Judaic  is  their  setting.  Thus 
take  the  phrases  of  appeal  —  "Israelites,  hear 
these  words,"  and  the  like.  They  belong  to  a 
type  of  phrase  very  familiar  to  a  devout  Jew 
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through    the    opening    words    of    the    S/iema, 
"  Hear,  O    Israel."     Again,  note   the  forms  of 

address  —  av8pes  'Icrpa^elrai,    civSpes    d8e\(f>oi,    viol 

yevovs  'Aftpad/j,  (to  quote  one  phrase  from  St. 
Paul's  synagogue  address), — all  these,  I  believe, 
are  instances  of  the  homiletic  formulas  of  the 
synagogue.  They  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees— 
"almost  the  solitary  example,"  as  Ewald  says 
{History,  v.  p.  485,  Eng.  trans.),  "of  a  Jewish 
sermon."  This  book,  I  may  note  in  passing, 
contains  (viii.  19)  the  one  instance  outside  the 
Acts,  so  far  as  my  search  has  gone,  of  the 
familiar  phrase  avSpes  aSeX</>ot — a  phrase  so 
simple  and  apparently  uninteresting,  but  in 
reality  exemplifying  that  union  of  Jewish 
thought  and  Greek  expression  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Dispersion.  Further 
illustration  would,  I  believe,  confirm  the  verdict 
that  in  these  phrases  of  appeal  and  of  address  we 
have  echoes  from  the  Hellenistic  synagogues. 
Or,  to  take  instances  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind,  the  phrase  "the  whole  house  of  Israel," 
used  with  marked  significance  once  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  36),  and  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  not  infrequent  in  Jewish 
prayers  ;  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  Kaddish. 
Again,  the  opening  words  of  St.  Peter's  second 
speech,  "The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers"  (iii.  13), 
is  the  solemn  formula  with  which  the  first  of 
the  Eighteen  Benedictions  begins.  Again,  the 
expression  "sons  of  the  covenant"  (iii.  25), 
in  the  same  speech,  occurs  in  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (xvii.  17;  cf.  Ezek.  xxx.  5),  and  is 
analogous  to  the  phrase  "  a  son  of  the  law," 
which  meets  us,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xlvi.  4). 

These  and  similar  expressions  have,  if  I  mis 
take  not,  an  interest  and  a  meaning  deeper  than 
those  which  belong  to  mere  linguistic  curiosities. 
They  are  relics  of  a  phase  of  Jewish  life  of 
which  comparatively  few  traces  now  remain. 
Certainly  a  writer  evolving  these  speeches  out 
of  his  own  imagination,  when  the  gulf  which 
separated  the  Synagogue  from  the  Church  was 
wide  and  was  daily  growing  wider,  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  introduce  them  so  freely 
and  so  naturally.  They  carry  us  back,  I  be 
lieve,  beyond  the  editing  work  of  the  Gentile 
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Evangelist  to  the  Hellenistic  version  or  tradi 
tion  of  the  speeches,  which,  as  we  saw  reason 
to  think,  St.  Luke  used  as  his  authority. 

The  consideration  of  these  links  between 
the  Acts  and  Jewish  life  brings  us  to  a  much 
more  important  subject — the  conception  of  the 
Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord  found  in  the 
Petrine  speeches  of  the  Acts.  I  n  these  speeches, 
if  they  are  substantially  genuine,  we  have  the 
meeting  of  the  streams.  The  one  has  long  flowed 
through  the  soil  of  human  history  ;  the  other 
has  but  just  welled  forth  from  the  pure  fountain. 
The  one  is  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  ; 
the  other  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
now  complete.  Do  these  speeches  answer  to 
their  alleged  unique  position  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought  ? 

What  was  the  Messianic  hope  then  current  ? 
The  question  can  here  be  answered  only  in 
outline  ;  but  for  clearness  some  answer,  how 
ever  brief,  is  necessary. 

The  group  of  national  and  religious  aspira 
tions  and  beliefs  which  are  included  under  the 
term  the  Messianic  hope,  as  far  as  we  are  now 
concerned  with  them,  became  active  during  the 
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last  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  foundation  of  this  superstructure 
was  laid  in  the  Old  Testament  portraiture  of 
the  three  closely-related  actors  (if  I  may  use 
the  term  in  this  connexion)  in  the  drama  of 
Israel's  history  —  (i)  Jehovah,  holy  in  His 
essential  nature,  righteous  in  His  kingly 
dealings  with  men,  ruling  over  His  people 
and  leading  them  on  to  a  final  and  complete 
triumph  ;  (2)  the  nation  itself,  Jehovah's  son 
and  servant,  ideally  holy  and  righteous  as 
Jehovah  Himself;  (3)  the  king,  the  xpio-ro? 
/3acrt\eu?,  the  day  of  whose  anointing  was 
ideally  the  day  in  which  he,  the  nation's  re 
presentative,  was  born  into  a  new  relation  of 
sonship  towards  Jehovah.  Different  elements 
in  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  and  exaltation 
were  brought  out  now  by  this  prophet,  now  by 
that.  It  was  in  prosaic  days  of  failure  that 
they  were  welded  together  into  an  idea  which 
moved  and  quickened  the  whole  nation.  For 
this  rise  of  the  Messianic  hope,  as  it  appears  to 
us  in  New  Testament  times,  we  may  perhaps 
say,  though  an  artificial  analysis  is  always 
partial  and  incomplete,  that  there  were  three 
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main  causes — literary,  political,  religious,  (i) 
The  Messiah  appears  as  the  chief  figure  in  an 
eschatological  literature,  to  which  the  sense  of 
national  failure  gave  birth.  (2)  The  Messiah, 
the  divine  King  after  the  Davidic  type,  fills 
the  place  in  the  political  hopes  of  the  nation 
left  vacant  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  later 
Asmonean  princes.  (3)  The  Messiah  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  deep  religious  belief  in 
Jehovah's  activity  on  behalf  of  His  people,  a 
belief  which  was  a  reaction  from,  and  a 
protest  against,  the  scholasticism  of  the  Scribes 
and  the  materialism  of  the  Sadducees.  Thus 
in  the  ideas  which  gathered  round  the  figure  of 
the  Messiah  there  were  two  essential  elements 
—deliverance  and  reformation  ;  salvation  from 
servitude,  and  a  cleansing  from  the  sins  which 
defiled,  and  from  the  sinful  ones  who  degraded, 
the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  uniform  advance  in  the  Jewish 
hope  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea  necessarily 
developed  differently  in  different  classes  of 
minds.  Thus  Professor  Dalman  (Die  Worte 
Jesu,  p.  244)  points  out  that  there  were  two  con- 
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ceptions  which  can  be  traced  as  existing  side  by 
side  at  the  time  of  the  Advent — an  older  view 
which  regarded  the  Messiah  as  prince  among  a 
people  whose  deliverer  had  been  God  ;  a  more 
recent  belief  according  to  which  the  Messiah 
himself  was  the  redeemer,  and  afterwards  the 
ruler,  of  the  nation.  And  if  we  must  allow  for 
variations,  there  is  another  and  a  more  serious 
error  against  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard. 
We  know  how  the  Messianic  belief  had  its 
consummation  in  the  Christian  creed.  We 
know  how,  when  their  national  hope  became 
almost  extinct,  the  Jews  with  pathetic  persist 
ency  clung  to  their  belief  that  Messiah  would 
come,  but  were  constrained  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  transfer  their  conception  of  Messiah 
to  a  less  earthly  sphere.  We  must  beware 
then  lest  into  the  Messianic  expectation  which 
was  prevalent  in  our  Lord's  days  we  read 
a  religious  and  spiritual  consciousness  which 
did  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  belong  to  it. 
"  The  office  of  the  Messiah,"  to  quote  from 
Professor  Dalman  once  more  (p.  245),  "did  not 
lie  in  his  being  an  exemplar,  or  a  moral  teacher, 
or  one  who  makes  atonement,  still  less  in  his 
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being  a  dispenser  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ;  it  con 
sisted  simply  in  this — his  reigning  over  Israel 
as  a  king  who  answers  to  the  divine  will." 

Let  us  now  examine  some  points  in  the 
earlier  speeches  of  the  Acts,  among  which,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  may  include  St.  Paul's 
address  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch.  The 
speakers,  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
and  the  hearers  were  alike  in  this,  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  ideas  and  the  language 
of  the  Messianic  hope.  If  the  speeches  are  in 
any  real  sense  authentic,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  impregnated  with  these  ideas  ;  their  state 
ments  and  appeals  will  be  expressed  in  this 
language. 

There  is  a  group  of  phrases  in  the  Apostolic 
speeches  which  at  first  strikes  the  reader  as 
simply  archaic — echoes  from  the  early  records 
of  Israel's  history:  "The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus"  (v.  30),  "a  Prince  and  a 

Saviour"    (dp-^rjyov    Kal    awTr/pa,     V.     31),     "  God 

brought  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus  "  (xiii.  23). 
We  turn  to  the  Book  of  Judges  and  we  find 
that  similar  phrases  are  used  almost  as  an 
historical  formula  :  "  The  LORD  raised  up  a 

K 
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saviour  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  saved 
them  "  (ifaeipev  Kupto?  (ra>Tr)pa  ru>  'Icrpar)\  KCU  ecruxrev 
vs,  iii.  9).  The  word  "captain,"  "prince" 
,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (though  the  Greek 
texts  vary)  in  reference  to  the  military  leaders 
of  Israel.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  set  down 
these  expressions  as  instances  of  St.  Luke's 
constant  habit  of  using  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  But  the  Book  of  Judges  is,  we  must 
confess,  remote  from  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  it  is  not  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  which  the  mind  of  a  Christian  writer  would 
instinctively  turn  for  adumbrations  of  His 
redemptive  work.  There  are,  however,  in  fact 
abundant  proofs  that  such  language,  derived 
from  the  history  of  Israel's  earliest  deliverances, 
was  part  of  the  current  phraseology — liturgical 
and  literary — of  the  Messianic  hope.  In  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions  (xi.),  for  example,  the 
promise  of  Isaiah  becomes  a  prayer  :  "  Restore 
our  judges  as  at  the  first."  In  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (iii.  652  ff.) 
and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  —  to  refer  only 
to  two  specimens  of  extra- Canonical  Jewish 
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literature — the  Messiah  is  depicted  as  a  royal 
captain  triumphing   over  the    ungodly  powers. 
"  Behold,    O    Lord,    and   raise    up    unto    them 
their   king,  the  son  of  David.   .    .    .    and  gird 
him    with    strength     that     he     may    break    in 
pieces  them  that  rule  unjustly.   ...    He  shall 
destroy    the    ungodly    nations    with    the    word 
of  his  mouth"  (Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  23  ff.1).      In  this 
connexion  in  particular  the  words  "salvation," 
"saviour"  (deliverance,   deliverer),  so  precious 
in  their  known — ay,  and  in  their  to  us  as  yet 
unknown  and  unimagined,   treasuries  of  hope, 
are  well  worthy  of  study.     Jesus  the  Nazarene  is 
the  Saviour  ;   "  in  none  other  is  there  salvation  " 
(iv.  12).      The  occasion  of  these  last  words  is 
the  healing  of  the  cripple.     To  St.  Peter  and 
to  his  hearers  the  close  connexion  of  healing 
and  salvation — the  Messianic  salvation  (comp. 
Pss.  Sol.  x.  9) — would  be  no  strange  thought. 
"Heal    us"-— I    quote    from  one    form   of    the 
Eighteen  Benedictions, — "  Heal  us,  Jehovah,  and 
we  shall  be  healed.     Save  us  and  we  shall  be 
saved.  .  .   .   Yea,  cure  and  heal  all  our  diseases 
and  all  our  pains  and  all  our  wounds.     For  Thou, 

1  See  Kyle  and  James'  note  on  ver,  26. 
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O  God,  art  a  compassionate  and  faithful  healer. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  even  He  that  healeth 
the  diseased  of  His  people  Israel.1  "  The  word 
salvation,  as  St.  Peter  uses  it,  is  still  coloured  by 
the  lower  associations  of  national  aspiration- 
deliverance,  restoration,  unity  ;  it  is  the  divine 
gift  of  perfect  soundness  vouchsafed  to  a  nation 
wearied  by  disaster  and  torn  by  internal  strife. 
Such  "salvation,"  such  deliverance,  Messiah 
was  to  bring.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word,  as  St.  Peter  uses  it,  is  already  being 
transplanted  into  the  spiritual  sphere;  already  it 
speaks  of  blessings  corresponding  to  the  needs 
of  every  part  of  our  nature,  the  full  sum  of  all 
the  divine  activities  and  gifts  which  meet  the 
case  of  sinful  man. 

There  are  two  designations  of  our  Lord 
in  St.  Peter's  speeches  which  claim  particular 
notice. 

(i)    The    Lord    Jesus    is    "the     Holy   and 

1  I  have  given  the  eighth  Benediction  in  the  fullest  form.  In  the 
"Babylonian"  recension  of  the  Benedictions  (Dalman,  Die  Worte 
Jesu,  p.  302)  it  is  somewhat  briefer.  In  the  "  Palestinian"  recension 
(ib.  p.  300)  it  runs  thus  :  "  Heal  us,  Jehovah  our  God,  from  the  trouble 
of  our  heart ;  and  sorrow  and  sighing  remove  from  us,  and  bring  healing 
for  our  strokes.  Blessed  art  Thou,  even  He  that  healeth  the  diseased 
of  His  people  Israel." 
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Righteous  One"  (iii.  14;  comp.  iv.  27,  30).  In 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  and  in  the  message 
of  Ananias,  the  Hebrew  disciple  at  Damascus, 
He  is  "the  Righteous  One"  (vii.  52,  xxii.  14). 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  New 
Testament  are  these  terms  thus  used.  Both 
these  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  character- 
holiness  and  righteousness — are  drawn  from  the 
very  fountain  of  the  Messianic  idea.  Jehovah 
is  holy  and  righteous.  Israel  is  holy  and 
righteous.  He  therefore  who  is  the  vicegerent 
of  Jehovah  and  the  flower  and  consummation 
of  Israel  must  in  the  highest  degree  possess 
these  endowments.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  these  characteristics  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  pre-Christian  pictures  of  Messiah— 
"He  is  free  from  sin"  (Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  41); 
"  He  is  a  righteous  king  and  taught  of  God  " 
(ib.  35).  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  "  the  Righteous 
One  "  is,  as  in  the  Acts,  a  title  of  the  Messiah. 
He  is  "  the  Righteous  and  Elect  One  "  (liii.  6) ; 
"  The  Righteous  One  shall  appear  before  the 
eyes  of  the  elect  righteous  ones"  (xxxviii.  2); 
"  This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  hath  right 
eousness,  with  whom  dwelleth  righteousness " 
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(xlvi.  3).      In  later  Jewish  writings  and  prayers 
such  phrases  as  "  our  righteous  Messiah,"  "  Thy 
righteous  Messiah, "are  not  uncommon  (Dalman, 
Die  Wortejesu,  p.  241).    The  peculiar  combina 
tion  found  in  the  Acts,  "holy  and  righteous," 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  occur  else 
where  as  a  description  of  the  Messiah  Himself; 
but  in  Enoch  "the   righteous  and  holy  ones" 
is    in    several    passages   a    designation    of  the 
Messianic  people  (xxxviii.  5,  xlviii.   i,  7,   li.  2). 
It  is  only  when  the  close  relation  between  the 
Messiah  and  the  Messianic  people,  which  is  so 
clearly  implied   in  Enoch,   and  which  was  ex 
plicitly  recognised  in  later  Jewish  literature  (see 
the  Midrash  quoted  in   Edersheim's  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  p.  716),  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  full  significance  of  St.  Peter's 
words  appears.      By  their  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  "  Holy  and  Righteous  "  Messiah,  and  their 
deliberate   approval    of  a   "murderer"    as    the 
man  of  their  choice,  the  people  repudiated  their 
position   as   the    Messianic   nation,   and  passed 
over  into  the  ranks  of  the  ungodly  and  sinful. 

As  before,  so  here  also,  we  notice  that  the 
Jewish  words  and  the  Jewish  conceptions  were 
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ready  for  the  highest  Christian  uses.  We 
remember  St.  Paul's  teaching  about  "  the 
righteousness  of  Christ."  We  remember  how 
St.  John,  who,  as  he  was  dreaming  youthful 
dreams  of  the  glories  of  Messiah's  coming,  was 
pointed  by  the  Forerunner  to  "  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  long  after,  when  he  had  lived  on  into  the 
new  age,  took  up  the  familiar  Messianic  titles 
aid  applied  them  to  the  Lord  in  His  heavenly 
ministry — "  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  One " ; 
"Ye  have  an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One" 
(i  John  ii.  i,  20).  We  have  then,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Jewish  application  of  the  terms 
Righteous  and  Holy  to  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  St. 
John's  use  of  these  words  in  relation  to  the 
Lord  in  Heaven.  St.  John's  language  seems 
to  imply  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  history 
of  these  Christological  expressions  ;  an  applica 
tion  of  them,  that  is,  to  the  historical  Christ 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Petrine  speeches  of  the 
Acts. 

(2)     If    these     words     describe     Messiah's 
character,  another  phrase  expresses  his  relation 
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to  God — "the  Servant,"  "the  Servant  of  the 
Lord."  The  title  occurs  four  times  in  the  Acts, 
twice  in  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles  in  chapter  iv. 
(iii.  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30).  It  is,  of  course,  derived 
from  a  series  of  passages  in  the  deutero- Isaiah, 
where  it  primarily  points  to  the  people  of  Israel 
personified  in  its  Godward  relations.1  Accord 
ing  to  the  principle  referred  to  above,  based  on 
the  quasi -identification  of  the  Messiah  with 
the  Messianic  people,  the  title  of  the  idealized 
Israel  was  transferred  to  the  idealized  ruler 
In  later  Jewish  exegesis  this  personal  inter 
pretation  of  the  prophet's  words  was  the 
current  one.  According  to  the  Targum  on  Is. 
xliii.  10  (Dalman,  id.  p.  227  ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  ii.  p.  726),  Jehovah  speaks  through 
the  prophet  to  "  my  servant  the  Messiah." 
And  the  use  of  this  title  in  Apostolic  days  is 
certified  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruck  (Ixx.  9):  "Whosoever  escapes  .  .  . 
will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  my  servant 
Messiah."  It  was  then  in  accordance  with  the 
mode  of  speech  prevalent  among  the  Jews  that 

1  Driver,  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  pp.  175  ff.  ;  Kirkpatrick, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  pp.  381  ff. 
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St.  Peter  should  call  Him  whose  Messiahship 
he  proclaimed  "the  Servant."  But  here  an 
important  consideration  comes  in.  The  Hebrew 
word  (732),  used  by  the  prophet  in  this  series  of 
passages,  means,  and  can  only  mean,  servant. 
The  Greek  word  (7^19),  which  the  LXX.  trans 
lator  chose  as  the  equivalent  in  most  of  these 
passages,  is  ambiguous  ;  it  may  mean  servant 
or  it  may  mean  son.  Hence  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  reading  Isaiah  in  the  LXX.,  might  well 
interpret  these  prophecies  as  dealing  with,  or 
as  addressed  to,  Jehovah's  son.  That  this 
interpretation  was  as  a  fact  current  among 
Greek -speaking  Jews  appears  from  two  con 
siderations.  In  the  first  place  we  appeal  to 
the  Alexandrian  Book  of  Wisdom.  Here  (ii. 
12-20)  a  description  is  given  of  the  "righteous 
man."  His  persecutors  taunt  him  with  his 
presumption — "  He  nameth  himself  7rat9  Kvpiov." 

1  That  the  word  TTCUS  in  the  Acts  means  servant,  not  son  (child), 
seems  clear  (i)  from  the  juxtaposition  in  the  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
24-30)  of  the  phrases  rbv  tiyiov  woidd  aov  'lycrow  and  rod  ayiov  TrcuSos 
aov  'Irjaov  and  the  phrase  Aai>ei5  TratSos  <rou  ;  the  latter  phrase,  the 
unambiguous  Hebrew  original  of  which  is  common  in  Jewish  prayers 
(see  p.  139),  must  mean  "thy  servant  David"  (comp.  Luke  i.  54>  69)  ; 
(2)  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  the  context  of  any  of  the  four 
passages  any  such  word  as,  father,  beloved  (see  p.  140). 
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"  He  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  Father."  "  Let 
us  see  if  his  words  be  true,  and  let  us  try  what 
shall  befall  in  the  ending  of  his  life.  For  if  the 
righteous  man  is  God s  son,  he  will  uphold  him." 
In  this  passage  the  whole  connexion  of  thought 
makes  it  plain  that  the  writer  understood  TTCU? 
Kvpiov  as  meaning  "  the  Lord's  son."  Again,  in 
Matt.  xii.  1 8  ff.  we  have  a  Greek  translation  of 
Is.  xlii.  i  ff.  (differing  from  the  LXX.  and  not 
without  points  of  similarity  to  the  rendering  of 
Theodotion)  in  which  the  fact  that  6  dyaTnjros 
pov  is  parallel  to  6  TTCUS  JMOV  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  7rat<?  must  be  taken  as  meaning  son. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Baptism  and  of  the  Trans 
figuration  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  17,  Mark  i.  n, 
Luke  iii.  22  ;  Matt.  xvii.  5,  Mark  ix.  7,  Luke  ix. 
35).  On  both  occasions  the  voice  from  heaven 
greets  our  Saviour  as  "  my  Son  "  (o  vios  /iou). 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  Greek  representation  of 
the  divine  words,  which  lies  behind  the  Synop- 
tists'  report,  is  based  on  that  revised  Greek 
version  of  Is.  xlii.  i — probably  a  Palestinian 
version — to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
From  these  facts  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
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inference  that,  while  the  Jews  who  could  read 
the  Hebrew  text  or  who  used  an  Aramaic 
paraphrase  invariably  understood  the  prophet 
to  be  referring  to  "the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
many  Hellenistic  Jews  took  his  words  as  apply 
ing  to  "  the  son  of  the  Lord." 

From  the  different  interpretations  of  the 
prophet's  phrase  current  among  the  Hebrews 
and  among  the  Hellenists,  we  pass  to  the  con 
sideration  of  its  use  in  the  early  Christian 
Church.  The  word  servant  is  not  uncommon 
in  Jewish  prayers  in  reference  to  David,  the 
type  of  the  Messianic  king — •"  The  sprout  of 
David  Thy  servant  cause  to  flourish "  (Bene 
diction  xv.).  "  Let  all  who  trust  in  Thee  rejoice 
...  in  the  sprout  of  David  Thy  servant  " 
(ffabinenu1}.  "May  our  remembrance  rise 
and  come  and  be  accepted  before  Thee,  and 
the  remembrance  of  our  Fathers,  and  the  re 
membrance  of  Messiah  the  son  of  David, 
Thy  servant "  (Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book, 

1  The  word  Habinenu  ("  cause  us  to  understand  ")  is  the  first  word, 
and  the  name,  of  a  prayer  which  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  Eighteen 
Benedictions  (Dalman,  Die  IVorte  Jesu,  p.  304).  The  above  phrase — 
David  Thy  servant — has  a  place  both  in  the  Palestinian  and  in  the 
Babylonian  recension  of  the  Habinenu.  It  is  found  in  the  Babylonian, 
but  not  in  the  Palestinian,  recension  of  Benediction  xv. 
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p.  241).  With  these  Messianic  and  liturgical 
associations,  probably  through  the  medium  of 
the  Hellenistic  synagogues,  the  word,  repre 
sented  by  its  Greek  equivalent  7rat9,  passed 
over  into  the  liturgical  vocabulary  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  found,  in  application 
to  our  Lord,  in  a  series  of  prayers  or  liturgical 
passages  in  sub-Apostolic  and  early  Christian 
literature  (Clem.  59  [thrice]  ;  Mart.  Polyc.  14; 
Ada  Theclae  24 ;  comp.  Ep.  Diog.  8).  But 
now  the  Christian  consciousness,  accustomed  to 
the  devout  contemplation  of  the  Lord's  divine 
nature  and  quickened  by  the  controversies  with 
the  Ebionites,  shrank  from  speaking  of  Him  as 
"  servant,"  and  hence  jealously  guarded  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  by  the  addition  of 
the  unambiguous  epithets  "beloved,"  "only 
begotten."  The  only  passages  in  early  Christian 
literature  (apart  from  the  Acts)  where  the  word 
7rat<?  is  used  of  our  Lord  in  the  sense  of  servant 
are  two  Eucharistic  prayers  in  the  Didache', 
clearly  of  extreme  antiquity  and  based  on 
Jewish  prayers — "We  thank  Thee  for  the 
holy  vine  of  David  Thy  servant,  which  Thou 
didst  make  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Thy  servant." 
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Thus  the  use  of  the  pre-Christian  Messianic 
title  the  Servant  is  most  primitive.  It  carries  us 
back  into  the  days  when  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Church  was  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  history. 

II.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  witness 
borne  in  the  Petrine  speeches  to  the  historical 
events  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth. 

The  Lord's  ministry  fills  but  a  little  space  in 
the  speeches  which  belong  to  the  early  period 
of  the  history.  It  was  well  known  to  St. 
Peter's  hearers  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  over 
shadowed  by  more  recent  events.  In  the 
address  of  St.  Peter  to  the  household  at 
Caesarea,  delivered  at  a  much  later  time,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the 
history  of  our  Lord  before  the  Passion  (x.  36- 
39).  Here  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  Baptism 
as  the  inauguration  of  the  Lord's  Messiahship  : 
"  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  power"  (comp.  iv.  27).  The  words  are  an 
echo  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  i),  which 
the  Lord  claimed  for  Himself  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  17  ff.).  From  another 
point  of  view  they  have  a  remarkable  parallel 
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in  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  presented  to  us 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.  42)  —  "God 
made  him  mighty  by  the  Holy  Spirit "  (6  #609 

Karrjpyda-aro  avrov  Swarov  ev  Trvev^an  o/yi&)).  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost  one  and  only  one  side 
of  the  Lord's  ministry  is  touched  upon  by  St. 
Peter.  "Jesus  the  Nazarene,  a  man  proved 

to  be  from  God  to  you  "  (a7ro8e8€ijfj,evov  CLTTO 
ToO  Oeov  elf  vjj.as  Swd/juea-iv  K.T.\.  ) — a  messenger 
from  God  to  Israel  (so  I  venture  to  think  the 
words  must  be  understood  ;  comp.  John  iii.  2) 
— "  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you, 
even  as  ye  yourselves  know"  (ii.  22).  These 
words,  together  with  the  briefer  allusion  in 
x.  38,  are  the  only  references  in  the  New 
Testament,  outside  the  Gospels,  to  the  Lord's 
ministry  of  miracles.  Miracles  are  like  special 
providences  and  (as  we  call  them)  remarkable 
answers  to  prayer.  Such  experiences  bring 
assurance — a  deep  and  happy  assurance — of 
the  watchful  and  loving  care  of  God  to  him  to 
whom  they  are  vouchsafed.  But  the  assurance 
in  its  fulness  is  for  himself  alone.  He  cannot 
communicate  it  to  a  stranger.  Let  him  tell 
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his  tale  to  a  fellow-Christian  wearily  plodding 
on  along  a  dull  road  of  daily  duty  and  care, 
unvisited  by  any  such  bright  angels  from 
heaven,  to  him  it  will  be  a  tale  with  little  or  no 
living  force  ;  nay,  though  he  does  not  question 
the  providence  of  God,  this  story,  which  no 
experience  of  his  own  enables  him  to  realize, 
calls  into  activity  the  sceptical  instinct  within 
him,  and  he  becomes  alive  to  possibilities  of 
misinterpretation  and  exaggeration.  He  is  no 
unbeliever  ;  but  this  special  piece  of  evidence 
finds  no  response  within  himself.  The  appeal 
made  just  in  this  one  speech  to  those  who  had 
themselves  seen  the  Lord's  wonderful  works, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  elsewhere,  is  full  of 
meaning.  The  naturalness  of  it  here  is  em 
phasized  by  the  very  absence  of  anything  like 
it  elsewhere. 

St.  Peter's  words  here  as  to  our  Lord's 
miracles  are  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the 
historical  and  doctrinal  teaching  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  They  refer  to  a  ministry  of  miracles 
in  Judsea,  which  is  not  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
or  by  the  other  Synoptists,  but  which  is  a 
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special  theme  of  St.  John.  Again,  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  Lord's  miracles,  briefly  and 
very  simply  set  forth  in  the  Petrine  speech, 
is  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  discourses 
in  St.  John.  They  not  only  answered  to  the 
popular  Messianic  expectation  (John  vii.  31  ; 
comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  viii.  6),  but  they  were 
proofs,  easy  of  discernment,  of  a  divine  com 
mission  and  a  divine  presence  (Acts  ii.  22, 
x.  38).  "We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do  these 
signs  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him  "  ;  "  The  very  works  that  I  do  bear  witness 
of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  "  ;  "  The 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works  "  (John 
iii.  2,  v.  36,  xiv.  10).  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
the  Nazarene  bore  witness  to  those  who  saw 
them  that  He  came  from  God,  and  that  God 
was  with  Him. 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
naturally  occupy  in  these  speeches  a  far  larger 
space  than  the  ministry.  We  have  already 
seen  how  closely  the  speeches  of  St.  Peter 
keep  to  the  language  of  the  Messianic  hope  and 
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of  the  popular  Messianic  conceptions.  But  in 
the  sufferings  of  an  alleged  Messiah  there  was 
something  new — shamefully,  audaciously  new. 
Within  the  compass  of  national  expectation 
there  was  no  room  for  a  crucified  Messiah. 
Three  centuries  of  national  sorrows  had  to 
elapse  before  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
became  familiar  to  Jewish  thought.  If  the 
Jewish  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Messiah,  it  has  no 
special  significance  attaching  to  it.  The  writer, 
in  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  views  of  human 
life  and  human  destiny,  conceives  of  the  world 
as  at  last  overwhelmed  by  a  universal  winter  in 
which  all  life  withers  and  passes  away — "After 
these  years  shall  my  son  Christ  die,  and  all 
that  have  the  breath  of  life.  And  the  world 
shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days, 
like  as  in  the  first  beginning  :  so  that  no  man 
shall  remain  "  (vii.  29  f.).  But  in  general  the 
death  of  Messiah  was  not  spoken  of  in  Jewish 
anticipations  of  the  coming  age  of  triumph  any 
more  than  the  certainty  of  his  death  would  be  a 
favourite  theme  in  the  panegyric  of  any  great 
national  hero.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  Jesus 

L 
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Christ  died,  but  that  He  died  as  He  did, 
that  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Messianic 
claims  which  His  followers  made  for  Him. 

As  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
St.  Peter  is  represented  as  insisting  on  two 
points. 

(a)  Jewish  thought,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
forms,  dwelt  on  the  predestination  of  Messiah. 
The  thought  finds  remarkable  expression  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch  :  "  And  before  the  sun  and 
the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  the 
heaven  were  made,  [the]  name  [of  the  Son  of 
Man]  was  named  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  " 
(xlviii.  3  ;  comp.  2  Esdras  vii.  28,  xii.  32,  xiii. 
26,  52  ;  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  23).  In  the  speeches  of 
the  Acts  the  idea  of  Messiah's  predestination 
is  emphasized,  but  it  is  emphasized  in  regard 
to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  They  are  brought 
within  the  folds  of  the  divine  will  for  His 
Anointed  One ;  they  also  had  a  sure  place 
in  the  working  out  through  Him  of  the 
divine  purpose.  On  the  human  side  there 
were  the  ignorance  and  the  hatred  of  rulers 
and  of  people.  On  the  divine  side  there  was 
"  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
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of  God "  (ii.  23).  The  enemies  of  Jesus 
did  "  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
foreordained  to  come  to  pass  "  (iv.  28).  The 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  no  chance  victory 
snatched  by  the  Jewish  rulers.  "Suffering" 
was  a  necessary  element  in  the  divinely-ordered 
service  of  Messiah  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  26). 

(/3)  And,  in  the  second  place,  St.  Peter, 
according  to  the  representation  of  his  words  in 
the  Acts,  anticipates  the  worst  which  the 
Lord's  enemies  could  say  of  the  humiliation 
and  the  religious  ignominy  involved  in  the 
sufferings  endured  by  Jesus.  With  a  few 
allusive  words  he  recalls  to  his  hearers  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  what  had  happened 
at  the  last  Passover  feast.  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  Greek  sentence  could  describe 
so  vividly  and  from  so  many  sides  the 
outward  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  --  rovrov 
e/cSorov  Bia  %eipos  avo^ov  TrpoaTn'^avre^ 

avei\are  (ii.  23).  The  words  bring  before  our 
minds  the  horror  of  abandonment  by  man 
and  by  God  to  the  pitilessness  of  enemies ; 
the  degradation  involved  in  the  instruments  of 
the  execution — "sinners  of  the  Gentiles";  the 
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inhuman  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  death.  But 
beyond  all  the  other  sufferings  there  was  one 
mystery  of  humiliation.  There  is  an  explicit 
reference  to  it  in  the  speech  before  the  San- 
hedrin — "whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree" 
(v.  30  ;  comp.  x.  39,  xiii.  29).  The  allusion  is  to 
two  sentences  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Law 
(Deut.  xxi.  22  f.),  a  passage  which  has  influenced 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  in  more 
passages  than  we  are  wont  to  think  :  "If  ...  thou 
hang  [a  man]  on  a  tree  ...  he  that  is  hanged 
is  the  curse  of  God."  In  two  ways  the  words 
"hanging  him  on  a  tree,"  recalling,  as  they 
could  not  but  do,  their  context  in  Deuteronomy, 
were  relevant.  In  the  first  place,  on  a  loose 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words,  "he  that 
is  hanged  is  the  curse  of  God,"  was  based  the 
later  Jewish  law  for  the  punishment  of  blas 
phemy,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Joseph  us  (Antiq. 
iv.  viii.  6) :  "Let  him  that  blasphemeth  God  be 
stoned  and  hang  all  day,  and  let  him  be  buried 
with  dishonour  and  in  obscurity."  The  High 
Priest,  before  whom  St.  Peter  is  represented  as 
speaking,  had  condemned  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
a  blasphemer.  As  a  blasphemer  the  manner 
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of  His  death — "hanged  upon  a  tree  "-—had  in 
Jewish  eyes  proclaimed  Him  before  God  and 
man.  Again,  according  to  the  natural,  and,  as 
it  appears,  the  current  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Deuteronomy,  an  interpretation 
adopted  by  the  LXX.,  he  that  was  "hanged 
upon  a  tree"  was  "accursed  by  God."  To  a 
Jew  then  the  cross  was  infinitely  more  than 
an  earthly  punishment  of  unutterable  suffering 
and  shame  ;  it  was  a  revelation  that  on  the 
crucified  there  rested  the  extreme  malediction 
of  the  wrath  of  God.  The  idea  was  no  theo 
logical  refinement.  It  could  not  but  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  every  Jew  who  knew  the  Law. 
Within  a  few  years,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul 
(i  Cor.  xii.  3),  it  was  formulated  in  a  creed  of 
unbelief — avade^a  'Irja-ovs.  It  found  expression 
in  the  name  by  which  in  later  days  the  Lord  was 
known  among  the  Jews — ^nn  ,  "the  hanged 
one."  The  Sanhedrin,  before  whom  St.  Peter 
is  represented  as  speaking,  regarded  Jesus  the 
Nazarene  as  a  blasphemer  and  as  one  accursed 
by  God.  Behind  the  phrase  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Apostle  there  lies  a  controversial 
background  which  we  can  restore  only  when 
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we  carefully  piece  together  scattered  indications 
of  Jewish  thought. 

"Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree." 
Here  was  a  public,  an  impressive,  a  final 
attestation  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Here  was  an  end.  "  He  trusted 
on  God  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  desireth 
him  ;  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt, 
xxvii.  43).  But  there  had  been  no  deliverance. 
God  had  been  silent.  There  could  be  but  one 
conclusion,  one  certain  conclusion,  drawn  from 
the  very  words  of  Scripture — avdde^a  'I^o-oO?. 
An  end?  No  deliverance?  "Accursed"? 
Nay,  "  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised 
from  the  dead"  (iv.  10).  "  Ye  .  .  .  killed  the 
Prince  of  life  ;  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead"  (iii.  15).  "Him  ...  ye  by  the  hand  of 
lawless  men  did  crucify  and  slay  :  whom  God 
raised  up"  (ii.  23  f.).  The  Resurrection,  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  was  the  divine  reversal 
of  Israel's  rejection,  the  divine  answer  to  Israel's 
blasphemy.  Jesus,  raised  by  the  Father  from 
the  dead,  could  not  be  "accursed." 

But  the  Resurrection  from  the  Dead  was  a 
preface  to  the  Exaltation.  "  Being  therefore  by 
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the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see 
and  hear.  For  David  ascended  not  into  the 
heavens"  (ii.  33  f.).  Here  again  there  seems 
to  be  lurking  in  the  background  a  step  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  Lord's  glories  which  is  only 
hinted  at  in  St.  Luke's  summary  of  the  speech. 
What  calls  for  the  caution,  "  For  David  as 
cended  not  into  the  heavens "  ?  Why  this 
"  For"?  Surely  some  words  of  a  psalm  about 
"ascension"  or  "exaltation"  had  been  quoted, 
which  might  have  been  applied  by  a  superficial 
reader  to  the  ancient  king.  And  when  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sequence  of  thought  we  add 
a  consideration  of  the  language — v^Oei^,  aveftr), 
\a,pu>v  (ii.  33  f.) — we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the 
words  of  the  great  psalm  of  triumph — "  Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high  .  .  .  Thou  hast  received 

gifts  "  (ava/Bas  et?  {n|ro?  .  .  .  e'Xa/3e<?  Sahara,  Ps.  Ixvii. 
[Ixviii.]  19) — had  in  reality  been  adduced  by 
St.  Peter  to  express,  or  to  confirm,  his  witness 
to  the  Lord's  Ascension.  And  if  this  view  be 
correct,  then  we  are  able  to  point  back  to 
something  implied,  but  not  explicitly  expressed, 
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in  the  speech  as  we  have  it — a  relic  of  an 
authority  fuller  than  St.  Luke's  obviously  ab 
breviated  version  of  St.  Peter's  words,  fuller 
and  more  original. 

"Raised  from  the  dead,"  "by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted,"  "glorified," — such  are 
the  phrases  used  in  these  speeches  to  ex 
press  the  facts  of  the  history  and  the  different 
aspects  of  the  Lord's  majesty.  Two  questions 
at  once  arise.  How  is  it  said  that  the  facts  are 
attested  ?  To  what  conclusion  as  to  the  Lord's 
Person  are  they  taken  as  pointing  ? 

(a)  How  were  the  hearers  of  the  Apostolic 
words  to  know  that  the  divine  reversal  of 
Israel's  rejection  was  a  fact?  To  what  evi 
dence  is  the  speaker  represented  as  making 
his  appeal  ?  The  story  of  the  Cross  was 
notorious ;  no  one  denied  it.  What  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  ?  The  different 
elements  of  the  answer  to  this  necessary 
question  are  scattered  throughout  the  speeches. 
The  assurance  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension  was  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
words  of  Scripture — the  words  which  were 
universally  regarded  as  the  words  of  David, 
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but  which  in  the  magnificence  of  their  hope 
could  not  be  true  of  him  whose  sepulchre  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  people.  It  was  to  be  found 
in  the  actual  experience  of  those  particular 
Israelites  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — "  this  which 
ye  see  and  hear"  (ii.  33).  It  was  to  be  found 
in  the  present  beneficent  activity  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — in  the  miracle  wrought  in  His  name: 
He  is  active  ;  therefore  He  lives.  It  was  to 
be  found  in  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  themselves  to  "  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  and  heard"  (iv.  20).  It  was  to 
be  found  lastly  in  the  inner  witness  of  the 
Spirit — "we  are  witnesses  of  these  things  ;  and 
so  is  the  Holy  Ghost"  (v.  32) — the  Spirit  who 
revealed  the  fitness  of  the  Resurrection  and  its 
harmony  with  the  divine  purpose  as  partially 
shadowed  forth  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
Such  are  the  evidences  of  his  Gospel  which 
the  Apostle  is  represented  as  pleading.  They 
are  not  set  forth  systematically  ;  but  when 
we  reflect  on  them  together,  the  appeal  is 
absolutely  congruous  with  the  supposed  situa 
tion,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  add  another  to 
this  series  of  testimonies. 
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(d)  What  is  the  inference  which,  in  St. 
Luke's  record  of  his  words,  St.  Peter  draws 
for  his  brother  Israelites  from  these  facts? 
It  is  contained  in  the  solemn  charge  with 
which  the  Pentecostal  sermon  closes :  "  Let 
all  the  house  of  Israel  know  therefore  as 
suredly,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified " 
(ii.  36).  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  Messiah- 
ship  and  Lordship  first  then  belonged  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  the  shame  of  the  cross 
was  obliterated.  But  then  they  were  proved 
by  God's  act  to  be  His  true  prerogatives. 
He  was  then  set  forth  finally  as  Messiah  and 
as  Lord. 

It  is  at  this  point  more  than  at  any  other 
that  we  desire  a  decisive  answer  to  the  question, 
What  was  the  original  language  of  the  speech  ? 
If  the  Apostle  used  Aramaic,  then  it  seems 
certain  from  the  usage  of  that  language  that 

o  o         o 

the  term  he  used  was  not  Lord,  but  our  Lord^ 

—"God  hath  made  him  our  Lord";  thus  the 

stringency  of   the  title    Lord  used    absolutely 

is    to    some    extent,    at    least    in    appearance, 

1  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesn,  p.  268. 
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softened.1  And  further,  on  this  supposition 
as  to  the  original  language,  the  particular  word 
used  must  almost  certainly  have  been  Marana 
or  Mar  an,  which  we  know  from  the  Marana- 
tha'i  preserved  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xvi.  22) 
and  in  the  Didache  (x.  ;  comp.  Apost.  Constit. 
vii.  26)  to  have  been  in  early  use  among 
Jewish  Christians  as  a  designation  of  Jesus 
Christ.3 

But,  in  truth,  as  to  the  broad  significance  of 
these  words,  in  which  the  Apostle  is  repre 
sented  as  summing  up  his  witness  to  the  Person 
of  Jesus,  it  matters  little  whether  he  spoke  in 

1  But  compare  Acts  x.  36  (ouros  fffnv  TTO.VTUV  Kvpios),  Rom.  x.  12, 
Kph.  iv.  10. 

-  The  probable  meaning  of  Maranatha  (i.e.  JMarana-tha)  is,  "Our 
Lord  come"  (see  Thayer's  article  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iii. 
p.  241).  Compare  Apoc.  xxii.  20  (e'pX01'  Kvpie  'Irjcrov)  and  the  Amen 
bo  (Amen,  come)  found  in  a  Jewish  prayer  (Taylor,  The  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  pp.  77  ff. ). 

3  The  only  other  Aramaic  word  which  could  have  been  used  is 
Rabbonana  (Ribbonana),  i.e.  our  Rabbon.  Compare  pafifiovvei  (i.e. 
my  Rabbon  :  Mark  x.  51,  John  xx.  16).  But  Rabboni  cannot  have 
been  essentially  different  from  Rabbi  (Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesii,  p. 
279)  ;  and  St.  John's  interpretation  (5  X^yercu  AtSaff/caXe)  shews  that 
the  disciples  connected  the  title  with  conceptions  which  would  be 
wholly  alien  to  the  context  in  Acts  ii.  36.  On  the  other  hand,  Mari 
would  certainly  be  the  word  which  would  naturally  represent  the 
"my  Lord"  of  Psalm  ex.  I  (so  Evang.  Hierosol.  in  Matt.  xxii.  44), 
quoted  by  St.  Peter  in  the  immediately  preceding  context. 
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Aramaic  or  in  Greek.  These  titles— Christ, 
Lord — were  no  new  inventions.  The  designa 
tion  Lord,  as  well  as  Christ,  had  a  history  in 
the  past.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  terms 
"  the  Anointed,"  "  King,"  "  Lord  "  ("  my  Lord," 
that  is,  and  the  like)  were  closely  related 
together  (comp.  e.g.  \  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  8,  10). 
Later  Jewish  literature  shews  that  the  word  lord 
(mar]  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  applica 
tions — of  earthly  masters,  of  the  High  Priest, 
of  the  King,  of  Messiah,  of  God  Himself.1 
Turning  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  we 
note  that  in  the  LXX.,  over  and  above  the 
"  my  Lord "  and  the  like  representing  the 
Hebrew,  we  once,  through  a  mistaken  trans 
lation,  have  the  term  ^/HO-TO?  Kvpios  used  of  the 
earthly  king  (Lam.  iv.  20).  Once  again,  in 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.  36)  the  king  of 
the  restored  and  purified  Israel  is  xpcn-o?  Kvpios 
(comp.  Luke  ii.  11),  Both  in  the  Aramaic  then 
and  in  the  Greek  the  term  Lord  is  a  form  of 
reverential  address  or  designation,  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  being  determined  by  the 
context.  And  here  the  context — the  context 

1   Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  pp.  147  f. ,  266  ff. 
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of  history  and  the  context  of  Scripture, 
"  Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,"  raises  the  ancient  title  above 
the  sphere  of  the  human  and  the  earthly. 
If  the  title  Messiah  chiefly  emphasizes  the 
divine  appointment  to  kingship,  the  title  Lord 
expresses  majesty  and  sovereignty :  and  that 
majesty  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
from  the  right  hand  of  God  that  sovereignty  is 
exercised.  The  first  Christian  sermon  culmi 
nates  in  the  first  Christian  creed,  Kypioc  MHCOYC, 
KY'PIOC  MHCOYC  XPICTO'C  (i  Cor.  xii.  3,  Rom.  x.  9; 
Phil.  ii.  n). 

Thus  the  immemorial  language  of  reverence, 
reaching  back  to  the  loyal  dutifulness  which 
surrounded  and  ennobled  the  throne  of  David, 
language  not  without  the  consecration  of 
religious  use,  is  now  raised  to  a  new  and  loftier 
significance.  It  expresses  a  sovereignty  which 
belongs  not  to  an  earthly  monarch  but  to  a 
heavenly  king.  When  such  language  became 
habitual,  when  adoration  and  worship  were 
seen  to  be  its  necessary  corollary,  then  the 
belief  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  the  Person 
of  Christ  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  hearts 
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and  consciences  of  His  disciples.  In  this 
language,  and  in  the  facts  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Exaltation  which  called  it  forth,  there 
lay  the  premises  from  which  there  was 
inevitably  drawn  the  inference  —  the  certain 
and  awful  inference — of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  as  yet 
asserted.  The  divine  nature  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  not  as  yet  explicitly  confessed.  For 
the  present  the  terms  in  which  the  Apostle 
describes  his  Master's  glory  and  the  issues  of 
his  Master's  work  are  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  the  Messianic  hope.  The  pre 
destination  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of 
(ii.  23,  iii.  1 8  ;  comp.  iv.  28),  but  His  pre- 
existence  is  not  affirmed,  nor  is  anything  said 
of  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father.  The 
Lord's  death  is  not  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  conception  of  atonement,  nor  with 
the  problem  of  justification.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  Resurrection,  or  to  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  compare 
St.  Peter's  speeches  with  any  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  (except  that  of  St.  James, 
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which  deals  almost  wholly  with  matters  of 
conduct),  we  see  the  wide  difference  between  a 
matured  apprehension  and  exposition  of  the 
Christian  facts  in  their  universal  and  absolute 
significance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  imme 
diate  interpretation  of  them  addressed  to  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  many  of  whom  had  cried,  "Crucify 
Him,"  and  had  watched  the  death  "upon  the 
tree  "  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  more  carefully  we  study  the  Petrine 
speeches  of  the  Acts,  their  language  and  their 
thought,  the  deeper  becomes  our  conviction 
that  there  is  a  real  harmony  between  them 
and  the  alleged  occasions  of  their  utterance  ; 
and  that,  both  from  a  literary  and  from  a 
theological  standpoint,  they  cannot  be  the 
invention  of  the  Gentile  author  of  the  Book- 
familiar,  as  he  certainly  was,  with  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  and  writing  when  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  the  phases  of  thought  which 
they  presuppose  had  long  passed  away. 


And  here  I   should  close,  were  it  not  right 
that   I   should  refer,  however  inadequately,   to 
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one  subject  which  is  prominent  in  our  minds 
to-day  * — prominent  even  at  a  time  when  our 
hearts,  as  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen,  are 
deeply  moved  by  anxiety  for  our  beloved 
Queen,  whom  may  God  in  His  mercy  still 
preserve  to  us  ;  whom  may  God  ever  sustain, 
in  life  and  in  death,  with  the  comfort  of  His 
presence  and  His  love. 

The  mystery  and  the  pathos  of  human  life 
are  seen  by  us  in  one  of  their  most  impressive 
forms  when  a  place  of  signal  honour  and  of 
great  responsibility  is  suddenly  left  vacant,  and 
its  occupant  is  called  away  from  a  strenuous 
and  buoyant  maturity,  unsaddened  by  any 
failure,  and,  till  just  the  last,  untouched  by  the 
withering  hand  of  decay  ;  when  the  triumphant 
progress  from  strength  to  strength  is  in  a 
moment  arrested  ;  and  the  man  with  whom 
the  world  has  not  learned  to  associate  the  idea 
of  weariness  rests  from  his  labours. 

Few  men  in  .his  generation  had  grasped  life 
so  firmly  and  at  so  many  points  as  Bishop 
Creighton.  A  brilliant  teacher  in  the  sister 
University,  he  was  called  from  the  busy  leisure 

1  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  died  on  Monday,  January  14. 
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of  a  country  vicarage  to  be  the  first  occupant 
of  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  among 
ourselves.  How  he  justified  the  choice,  how 
he  served  the  University  who  welcomed  him 
as  her  adopted  son,  I  need  not  remind  you. 
Even  those  whose  studies  lay  in  other  spheres 
of  knowledge,  and  who  did  not  come  under  his 
immediate  influence,  recognised  that  Cambridge 
had  gained  for  a  time  the  presence  of  a  strong 
and  striking  personality,  and  the  loyal  service 
of  an  historian  of  European  reputation.  Soon 
—too  soon,  we  perhaps  think — the  call  came  to 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  fathers  and 
chief  pastors  of  the  National  Church  ;  and  later 
the  summons — recognised  by  him,  it  seems, 
less  as  an  advance  to  fresh  honours  than  as 
a  challenge  to  unknown  self-sacrifice — to  gird 
himself  for  the  almost  superhuman  task  of  ruling 
and  guiding  the  church  of  the  metropolis. 

With  Bishop  Creighton,  as  with  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  the  gifts  of  the  student,  enlarged  by 
a  wide  experience  of  life,  and  disciplined  by  the 
serious  work  of  the  teacher  and  by  the  historian's 
minute  and  laborious  search  after  truth,  were 
transfigured  into  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  the 
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wise  activities  of  the  ecclesiastical  statesman. 
The  final  endeavour  of  his  episcopate  was,  as 
you  know,  to  help  men  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
fleeting  fashions  of  controversy  to  the  funda 
mental  truths  which  are  knit  together  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  Sometimes  the  last 
act  of  a  great  man  interprets  to  those  who  remain 
a  complex  character  and  gi  ves  something  of  unity 
to  the  manifold  aims  and  currents  of  the  life. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  the  late 
Bishop  of  London  with  a  great  Dean  of  his  own 
Cathedral,  whom  some  here  may  still  remember, 
and  whose  venerable  and  commanding  presence 
lives  among  the  memories  of  my  boyhood. 
The  resemblances  and  the  contrasts  between 
the  two  men  are  alike  significant.  Dean 
Milman,  after  the  conflicts  of  earlier  years, 
reached  a  haven  whence,  as  a  calm  spectator, 
he  could  watch  the  strife  of  tongues  and  the 
feverish  activities  of  a  new  age  with  its  new 
needs  and  new  methods.  Bishop  Creighton, 
from  a  life  of  scholarly  quiet,  passed  (with  but 
a  brief  interval)  to  that  place  in  the  English 
Church  where  there  can  be  no  pause,  no  rest, 
no  refuge  from  the  swarm  of  stinging  anxieties, 
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no  freedom  from  responsible  decisions,  no 
cessation  of  the  remorseless  turmoil  of  strife 
and  debate.  But  there  are  substantial  simi 
larities  between  the  two  lives.  Both  were 
marked  men  among  their  contemporaries  at 
Oxford.  Both,  as  historians,  took  a  foremost 
place  among  the  English  men  of  letters  of  their 
day.  Both  dedicated  their  powers  to  the  epic 
of  Latin  Christianity.  Both  were  acknow 
ledged  as  being  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  links 
between  the  faith  and  the  theology  and  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  the  world  of  literature 
and  art  and  science.  Both  rest  in  the  Cathedral 
in  which  they  were  chief  ministers — the  one 
who  lived  to  be  revered,  to  use  Dean  Stanley's 
word,  as  "the  wise  old  man";  the  other  who 
"  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time." 

The  lesson  of  such  a  life  as  we  commemorate 
to-day  is  plain  and  simple — we  can  all  under 
stand  it ;  we  all  need  it — the  dedication  of  gifts 
of  character  and  ability  (be  they  great  or  small), 
the  use  of  such  opportunities  of  service  as  our 
Father  in  Heaven  is  pleased  to  give  us,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  His  Holy 
Church. 
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"  Uavid,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  counsel  of  God 
fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  untO'his  fathers." — ACTS  xiii.  36.' 

No  one,  I  think,  who  ever  held  the  office  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  to  you 
to-day  has  had  a  task  so  sad  and  so  heavy 
as  that  which  has  been  mine  last  Sunday 
and  this  Sunday.  A  week  ago  it  was  hard, 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  an  impending 
sorrow,  to  claim  your  attention  to  the  details  of 
a  subject  of  Biblical  criticism.  To-day,  when 
one  only  thought  fills  the  mind  of  all,  it  is 
harder  still.  I  ask  your  forbearance,  and  I 
think  that  I  shall  not  ask  it  in  vain,  while  I 
bring  before  you  first  of  all  some  portion  of 

1  Part  of  the  Second  Lesson  at  Evensong  on  Tuesday,  22nd  January, 
the  day  on  which  Queen  Victoria  died. 

Only  the  earlier  portion  of  this  lecture  and  the  part  which  deals  witli 
Acts  xiii.  is  41  were  actually  delivered. 
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that  special  subject  which  still  remains  for  our 
consideration — the  witness  of  St.  Paul. 


St.  Paul's  activity  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  wide  domain  of  the  Church's  life.  He 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  word.  He  tended  the 
rising  plant.  He  controlled  the  work  of  his 
fellow-husbandmen,  and  brought  it  to  pass  that 
the  spiritual  plants  were  no  isolated  growths, 
but  together  became  well-ordered  "gardens  of 
the  Lord."  In  other  words,  the  Apostle  was 
an  evangelist,  a  pastor,  a  ruler.  It  is  in  the 
two  latter  aspects  of  his  missionary  work  that 
we  know  him  in  his  Epistles.  His  writings  are 
an  abiding  source  of  guidance  to  the  Christian 
Church,  because  in  them  he  spoke  to  men  who 
had  already  become  Christian,  and  who  were 
in  the  same  lists  in  which  we  struggle  now. 
We  have  indeed  in  the  Epistles  glimpses  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  work  ;  we  learn  some 
thing  of  his  methods,  still  more  of  the  spirit 
which  inspired  those  methods.  We  cannot 
break  up  a  living  ministry  into  independent 
sections.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  in  the 
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Epistles  it  is  not  so  much  Paul  the  Herald  as 
Paul  the  spiritual  Counsellor  and  Paul  the 
Ruler  of  Churches  who  is  presented  to  us. 
For  materials  with  which  to  complete  the  por 
trait  we  must  turn,  if  it  be  veracious,  to  the 
Book  of  the  Acts.  There  we  have  what  pur 
ports  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Apostle  as  a 
sower  of  the  spiritual  seed — nay,  as  the  husband 
man  whose  supreme  office  it  was  to  be  the  first 
to  break  up  the  fallow  ground  of  the  heathen 
world. 

Our  task,  then,  in  this  final  lecture  is  to 
examine  the  witness  of  St.  Paul  as  it  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Acts.  In  this  investigation  we  must 
always  keep  in  view  these  three  questions  : 

(1)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  to 
the  Petrine  speeches  in  the  Acts  ?     Though  it 
is    granted    that    all    alike    bear  the   marks   of 
having  passed  through  the  same  editor's  hand, 
is   there,    nevertheless,    a  real   and  substantial 
difference   between    the    two  series    in    regard 
to  doctrine,  and,  though  necessarily  in  a  less 
conspicuous  degree,  in  regard  to  diction  ? 

(2)  What    is    the    relation    of    the    Pauline 
speeches  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  ?     On  the  one 
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hand,  are  the  speeches  independent,  i.e.  no  mere 
literary  copies  of  the  Epistles?  On  the  other, 
can  we  trace,  working  behind  the  speeches,  the 
same  mind  which  conceived  the  thoughts  and 
fashioned  the  language  of  the  Epistles  —  the 
same  mind,  but  dealing  in  the  speeches  (except 
in  the  one  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus) 
with  situations  and  with  subjects  which  could 
have  little  or  no  place  in  the  Epistles  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  mutual  relation  between  the 
Pauline  speeches  ?  Does  their  congruity  with 
their  several  alleged  occasions  refute  the  theory 
that  they  are  the  invention  of  the  writer  of  the 
Book? 

One  not  unimportant  point  in  such  a  com 
parison  between  the  Pauline  letters  and  the 
Pauline  speeches,  it  will  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  impossible  to  treat  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness — I  mean  coincidences  in  language. 
All  the  speeches  afford  such  parallels,  but  not 
all  in  the  same  proportion.  The  address  to 
the  Elders  of  Ephesus  is  richest  in  this  respect ; 
and  this  is  that  one  among  the  Pauline  speeches, 
at  which,  according  to  our  working  hypothesis, 
•St.  Luke  himself  was  present,  and  which  we 
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saw  (p.  112)  reasons  for  thinking  to  be  based 
on  notes  of  St.  Paul's  words  taken  at  the  time. 
Yet  even  here  such  coincidences  are  not  osten 
tatiously  introduced,  nor  are  they  characterized 
by  mechanical  precision.  When  we  compare 
the  Epistles  and  the  speeches,  we  discover  not 
identity  of  phraseology,  but  resemblance  of 
language — a  resemblance  which  often  lies  be 
neath  the  surface  of  the  words. 

The  occasions  during  his  long  missionary 
career  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  as  an  evangelist 
and  as  a  pastor  must  have  been  numberless. 
In  the  Acts  we  have  specimens  of  his  addresses 
drawn  from  the  several  periods  of  his  active 
work,  and  representing  its  different  elements. 
The  selection  is  made  so  skilfully, — it  is  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  the  Epistles 
reveal  of  the  Apostle's  mind, — that  the  supposi 
tion  that  he  himself  was  St.  Luke's  authority 
for  these  speeches  (p.  1 20)  is  confirmed.  The 
Jew  had  the  priority  in  St.  Paul's  order  of 
evangelization  (Rom.  i.  16;  comp.  ii.  9).  Of 
the  Apostle's  pleading  with  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  we  have  examples  in  the  brief  but 
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important  notice  of  his  work  at  Damascus,  in 
the  speech  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (during  the  first 
missionary  journey),  and  in  his  last  appeal  to 
the  Jews  at  Rome.  Again,  the  "Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles"  describes  himself  as  "a  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  foolish  "  (Rom.  i.  14).  Accord 
ingly,  of  his  "hortatory  discourses"  (to  use 
Clement's  phrase) — his  first  call  to  the  Gentiles 
to  come  forth  from  the  cave  in  which  the  reali 
ties  of  life  could  not  be  recognized  in  the  false 
and  fleeting  shadows  which  mocked  them — we 
have  specimens  in  the  speech  addressed  to  the 
simple  folk  of  Lystra,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  discourse  to  which  a  little  group  of  Athenians 
is  represented  as  listening  on  the  Areopagus. 
Lastly,  since  in  the  spiritual  husbandry  of  the 
Apostle  there  was  watering  as  well  as  sowing, 
the  Book  includes  one  other  representative 
utterance  —  the  pastoral  speech  at  Miletus. 

i.  We  turn  first  to  St.  Paul's  witness  to 
Israel. 

Among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  have 
none  analogous  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — letters  addressed, 
as  it  appears,  to  purely  Jewish  communities. 
In  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Paul  the  Jewish 
Christians  were  united  with  the  Gentile  Chris 
tians  in  the  one  brotherhood.  In  the  Christian 
assemblies  the  Apostle,  doubtless,  from  time  to 
time  turned  and  addressed  himself  now  to  the 
Jews,  now  to  the  Gentiles,  among  his  hearers. 
Of  these  prophetic  utterances  in  the  Church 
we  probably  have  echoes  in  the  Epistles.  Here 
we  have  a  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  single  Epistle  we  find  one  passage  in  which 
St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  to  Jewish  converts, 
and  another  passage  in  which  he  appeals  to 
Gentile  converts.1  Though,  therefore,  there 
are  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  exhortations  and 
arguments  which  are  specially  addressed  to 
Jews,  it  yet  remains  true  that  in  the  Apostle's 
writings  we  have  no  distinct  and  detailed 
example  of  the  way  in  which  he  presented  the 
Gospel  to  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Epistles,  therefore,  supply  no  model  on  which 
a  romancer  could  construct  a  Pauline  sermon  to 

1  E.g.  Rom.  ii.  17  ff. ,  iii.  9,  iv.  i  (Jews) ;  xi.  13  (Gentiles) :   i  Cor. 
x.   I  (Jews)  ;  xii.  2  (Gentiles). 
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Jews.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the  record 
in  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  addressed  to 
Jews  can  be  shewn  to  be  intrinsically  probable. 
If  it  stands  the  test  of  such  a  scrutiny,  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  the  Book,  in  respect  of 
this  important  subject,  as  complementary  to  the 
Epistles,  and  as,  in  this  respect  also,  bearing 
witness  to  its  own  veracity. 

The  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  to 
Israel  was  the  immediate  sequel  of  his  conver 
sion.  "  Straightway  in  the  synagogues  he  pro 
claimed  Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  The 
surprise  and  anger  of  the  Jews,  the  historian 
tells  us,  did  but  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the 
Apostle's  earnestness.  "  Saul  increased  the 
more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is 
the  Christ"  (ix.  20  ff.).  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,"  "Jesus  is  the  Christ."  What  is  the  rela 
tion  of  these  two  statements  of  Saul's  doctrine  ? 
The  question  gains  emphasis  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  certain  occurrence  of  the  title 
"Son  of  God"  in  the  Acts.1  What  did  that 
title  mean  on  the  lips  of  the  newly  called,  and 

1    On  xx.  28,  see  below,  p.  284. 
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(from  a  human  point  of  view)  still  uninstructed, 
evangelist  ?  What  connexion  had  it  with  the 
current  language  of  that  Messianic  hope  in 
which  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  alike 
shared  ?  We  must  rapidly  trace  the  lines  of 
thought  which  converge  in  this  sacred  title. 

(i.)  In  the  Old  Testament,  Israel,  at  that 
crisis  of  deliverance  which  in  one  sense  was 
the  beginning  of  national  life,  is  designated  as 
Jehovah's  son  :  "  Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first 
born  "  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  Hos. 
xi.  i,  Jer.  xxxi.  9).  So  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(Ixii.  n)  the  people  are  "  His  children  and  His 
elect." 

(ii.)  The  King  of  the  theocracy  is  Jehovah's 
son.  The  thought  finds  clear  expression  in 
the  passage  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
national  Davidic  hope  :  "  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his 
father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son"  (2  Sam.  vii. 
14).  I  need  not  remind  you  how  this  con 
ception  of  the  King  of  Israel  is  repeated  and 
expanded  in  the  Psalter  (Ps.  Ixxx.  26  f.). 

(iii.)   On    the   principle,    to   which    reference 
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has  often  been  made,  that  the  highest  character 
istics  of  the  People  and  of  the  King  are 
gathered  up  in  the  Messiah,  we  should  expect 
that  the  Messiah  also  would  be  represented  as 
"the  Son  of  God."  Nor  is  this  expectation 
disappointed.  In  one  passage  of  Enoch  (cv. 
2),1  and  in  a  series  of  passages  in  2  Esdras 
(vii.  28  f.,  xiii.  32,  37,  52,  xiv.  9),  God  is 
represented  as  speaking  of  Messiah  as  "  my 
Son,"  "my  Son  Christ,"  "I  and  my  Son." 
Again,  the  language  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
makes  it  certain  that  the  designation  "  Son  of 
God  "  was  current  as  a  Messianic  title  in  our 
Lord's  days  (e.g.  Luke  iv.  4i).2 

The  point  then  in  St.  Luke's  summary  of 
Saul's  preaching  at  Damascus  seems  to  be 
this :  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  believed  with  a 
lifelong  intensity  of  conviction  that  he  himself 
on  earth  had  seen  Jesus  in  glory,  and  had 
heard  His  voice  speaking  to  him  from  heaven, 
isolated  and  emphasized  this  aspect  of  Messiah- 
ship  ;  he  gave  to  this  Messianic  title  a  new 

1  Dr.  Charles  (see  his  note  in  loco)  considers  the  section  an  inter 
polation. 

2  Comp.  the  article  on   Peter   (Simon)  in   Hastings'   Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  iii.  p.  759  ;    Dalman,  Die  ll'orte  Jesu,  pp.  224  tt. 
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and  awful  significance,  as  expressing  an  essential 
truth  about  the  nature  of  the  glorified  Messiah. 
St.  Peter,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  lecture  (pp. 
154  ff.),  dwelt  upon  the  exaltation  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Saul  of 
Tarsus  becomes  from  the  first  the  Theologus 
of  the  early  Apostolic  Church. 

The  exact  language  of  St.  Luke  confirms 
this  interpretation  of  his  words.  The  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  was  a  matter  of  reasoning  and  of 
proof.  Scriptures  could  be  adduced  and  placed 
side  by  side.  Saul  "proved"  to  the  Jews  "  that 
this  is  the  Christ."  The  divine  Sonship,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  matter  rather  of  im 
mediate  conviction  and  of  bold  assertion  :  "  He 
proclaimed  Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remark  that  this 
historical  notice  in  the  Acts  is  in  entire  agree 
ment  with  the  language  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
when  into  one  brief  sentence  he  gathers  up  the 
history  of  his  conversion  and  of  his  communings 
with  himself  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
dwelt  and  spoke  within  him  :  "  It  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,"  he  says  (Gal.  i.  15  f.),  "to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me." 
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In  the  common  expectation  of  the  Jews,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  145),  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  was  but  the  necessary  close  of  life, 
while  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  there  lay 
the  triumph  and  the  splendour  of  victory  and 
kingship;  in  Jesus  suffering  and  death  were 
revealed  as  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of 
Messiah's  work.  In  like  manner  it  is  now 
seen  and  proclaimed  with  unfaltering  clearness 
that  the  divine  Sonship  was  not  one  among 
many  traits  of  Messiah's  character,  one  casual 
element  in  an  inheritance  derived  from  royal 
and  national  prototypes,  a  vague  and  glorious 
metaphor,  but  the  central  fact  about  Him.  In 
the  synagogues  of  Damascus  the  antithesis  on 
which  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  rests 
was  completed.  "Jesus  Messiah  suffered  "- 
this  side  of  the  paradox  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  announced  from  the  first.  "  Jesus 
Messiah  is  the  Son  of  God "  —this  comple 
mentary  truth  is  now  for  the  first  time  (so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes)  clearly  and  decisively 
set  forth. 

Years  of  quiet  preparation  and  of  strenuous 
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labour  elapse  before  the  next  occasion  from 
which  the  writer  of  the  Acts  draws  another 
specimen  of  the  Apostle's  witness  to  Israel. 
Saul  the  convert  has  already  become  Paul  the 
Apostle. 

We  take  up  St.  Paul's  "  discourse  of  exhorta 
tion  l  "  spoken  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  Before  we  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
its  doctrine,  there  are  two  points  in  \heform  of 
the  speech  which  demand  a  brief  notice. 

(a)  The  speech  opens  with  the  words,  "  The 
God  of  this  people  Israel  chose  our  fathers  " 
(xiii.  17).  What  is  the  reference  of  the  ex 
pression,  "this  people  Israel"?  The  explana 
tions  given  by  the  commentators  that  the  word 

this   looks    back    to   the  avBpes  'lapari\drat  of  the 

opening  address  (v.  16),  or  that  the  speaker 
accompanied  the  word  by  a  gesture,  pointing 
to  the  Israelites  before  him,  seem  to  me  forced 
and  unworthy.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
must  look  in  another  direction  for  the  inter- 


1  xiii.  15,  avSpts  ddeXcfioi,  ei  res  IVTI.V  (v  vfuv  \6yos  Trapcu-XTjcreajs 
Trpos  rbv  \a6v,  \eyert.  The  words  Xoyos  Trapa/cX^crta's  are  probably  a 
technical  phrase  used  in  the  synagogues.  Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  22,  d5e\0ot, 
av^xfff^e  T°v  X6"yot'  rf/s  Trapa.K\ri(reus  :  I  Tim.  iv.  I"}.  7rp6<Te%e  rfj  dva- 
yvufffi,  rrj  Trapa.K\riffft. 
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pretation.  "  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  "  [in 
the  synagogues],  says  Schiirer,1  "was  followed 
by  an  edifying  discourse  or  sermon,  by  which 
the  portion  which  had  been  read  was  explained 
and  applied."  Our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  based  the  words  which  He  addressed 
to  His  fellow-townsmen  upon  the  passage  from 
Isaiah  which  He  had  just  read  (Luke  iv.  17  ff.). 
Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  here  also  the 
lections  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  had 
contained  some  emphatic  reference  to  the 
history  and  privileges  of  Israel,  and  that  St. 
Paul  followed  the  common  custom  of  the 
synagogue,  and  took  up  in  the  opening  words 
of  his  address  the  prominent  thought  of  the 
Scriptures  chosen  for  that  Sabbath  —  "  this 
people  Israel "  ?  But  if  this  be  so,  we  have 
once  more  an  indication  that  behind  St.  Luke's 
record  there  lies  a  background  of  facts  which 
in  the  present  instance  is  revealed  only  by  one 
allusive  word,  and  that  his  informant  recalled 
details  which  have  no  place  in  his  narrative. 

(ti}  Again,  when  we  turn   to  those  passages 
of  the    Pauline    Epistles  where  a  proof  or  an 

1   History  of  the.  Jewish  People,  Eng.  Trans.,  II.  ii.  p.  82. 
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illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  adduced 
from  the  Old  Testament,  we  notice  that  St. 
Paul  is  wont  to  draw  from  different  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  quote  side  by  side,  texts 
which  are  linked  together  bv  the  common  use 

O  s 

of  some  characteristic  expression  or  "  catch 
word  "  ;  and  further,  that  he  sometimes  revises, 
or  adopts  a'  revision  of,  the  Greek  of  the  LXX., 
in  order  that  he  may  create  or  emphasize  a 
verbal  resemblance  between  the  passages  which 
he  desires  to  bring  together.  As  instances  of 
this  mode  of  quotation  we  may  quote  the  re 
peated  eVt/co/rapaTo?  of  Gal.  iii.  10,  13  ("  Cursed 
is  every  one  which  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  "), 
or  the  repeated  VLKOS  of  i  Cor.  xv.  54  f.  ("Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death,  where  is 
thy  victory^  ").1  Now  this  synagogue  discourse 

1  (a)  Gal.  iii,  IO,  eTn.KO.Ta.pa.TOS  TTO.S  os  oi'/c  eu.fj.evei  K.T.\.,  is  a 
quotation  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  cTrt/cardpaTos  K.T.\.  ;  T.  13, 
eTTtKa.Ta.pa.Tos  Tras  b  Kpefj.dfj.evos  K.T.X.,  from  Deut.  xxi.  23,  KeKara- 
pa.fj.evos  VTTO  Qeov  Tras  KpefjLa.fj.fvos  K.T.\.  (/>)  I  Cor.  xv.  54,  KaTrrroti-r) 
o  8a.va.Tos  ec's  V!KOS,  conies  from  Is.  xxv.  8,  Karewiev  6  8a.va.Tos  lffxvaa.s 
(Heb.  "He  hath  swallowed  up  death  for  ever");  r1.  55,  TTOU  croi>, 
6a.va.Tf,  TO  vlKos,  from  Hos.  xiii.  14,  TTOU  i]  diKrj  crov,  Qa.va.Tf  (Heb. 
"  O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues?"). 
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is  the  only  passage  in  the  Acts  where  we  have 
a  Pauline  argument  depending  on  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  here — and  here  only, 
I  believe,  in  the  Acts — do  we  find  an  instance 
of  these  two  closely-related  characteristics  of 
the  Pauline  manner  of  quotation.  The  Apostle 
is  represented  as  quoting  together  a  passage 
from  Isaiah  (Iv.  3)  and  a  passage  from  the 
Psalms  (xvi.  10),  and  as  so  altering  the 
language  of  the  passage  of  Isaiah  that  the 
words  of  the  prophet  have  a  twofold  verbal 
relation  to  the  words  of  the  Psalter — Scoo-eo 

ilv  rd  ocrta  AauelS  ra  Tncrrd1    .    .    .    ov  Seocret?  rbv 

ov  l&eiv  8ia<f)0opdv.  The  point  may  seem 
to  some  a  trivial  one ;  but  it  is  trivial  manner 
isms  which  are  the  surest  sign  of  the  identity 
of  a  writer  or  a  speaker. 

The  speech  in  one  respect  resembles  that  of 
St.  Stephen,  with  which  it  is  commonly  com 
pared.  It  opens  with  a  review  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Israel.  But  here  all  similarity  be 
tween  the  two  speeches  ends.  The  range  and 
the  motive  of  the  reference  to  the  past  in  the 

1  The  LXX.  runs  thus  :  Siadrj<TO/j.ai  V/JLLV  dia9iJKr}v  aiwviov,  TO.  oaia. 
Aaveid  TO.  iriard.  The  omission  of  Sia0r}Krjv  aiwviov,  it  will  be  further 
noted,  makes  the  substitution  of  5wcrw  for  5ca^^cro/uat  natural. 
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two  utterances  are  wholly  different.  St.  Stephen 
was  mainly  concerned  to  insist  that  the  earliest 
crises  of  revelation  were  connected  with  places 
outside  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
to  shew  that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  the  Messiah 
and  of  His  witnesses  had  its  prototype  in  Israel's 
rejection  of  Moses,  the  divinely-appointed  de 
liverer  and  law-giver.  St.  Paul  traces  the 
outline  of  the  history  in  order  to  prove  that 
in  earlier  deliverances,  as  now  in  the  redemp 
tion  wrought  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  all  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  divine  working. 
With  David,  the  kingly  type  of  the  Messiah, 
the  review  of  the  past  significantly  breaks  off. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  must  suffice  to 
select  for  consideration  three  of  the  character 
istic  points  in  the  teaching  of  the  sermon. 

(i)  The  Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  The 
rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  rulers  of  Israel  is 
insisted  on  here,  as  in  the  discourses  of  St.  Peter, 
which  we  reviewed  in  the  last  lecture.  It  could 
not  but  be  a  commonplace  of  the  Christian 
evangelist.  Here  too,  as  there,  we  find  an 
allusion  to  that  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xxi. 
23)  which  to  a  Jew  invested  the  cross  with  the 
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horrors  of  the  divine  curse.  But  the  manner  of 
the  reference  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  speeches. 
The  words  in  the  Pauline  sermon  are  :  "  When 
they  [i.e.  those  who  had  asked  Pilate  that  he 
should  be  slain]  had  fulfilled  all  things  that 
were  written  of  him,  they  took  him  down  from 
the  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb  "  (v.  29).  The 
burial  (comp.  i  Cor.  xv.  4),  as  well  as  the 
"hanging  on  the  tree,"  is  here  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  allusion.  And  further,  it  is  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  who  are  here  said  to  have 
laid  Him  in  the  tomb1 — a  statement  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  history  as  given  alike  by  the 
Synoptists  and  by  St.  John.  Had  this  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  burial  met  us  in  a 
speech  of  St.  Peter,  it  could  not  but  have  cast  a 
serious  suspicion  on  the  fidelity  of  the  record. 
St.  Peter  must  have  known  all  the  history  of  the 
day  of  the  Passion  far  too  well  to  be  tempted 

1  It  is  grammatically  possible  to  suppose  that  the  subject  of  xadeXovres 
.  .  .  26-r]Ka.v  is  indefinite  ("men  took  him  down  .  .  .  and  laid  him  in  a 
tomb").  But  (l)  this  construction  appears  to  be  exceedingly  harsh 
when  the  series  of  participles  and  indicatives  (vv.  27  f. ),  all  referring  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  is  observed  ;  (2)  the  following  words  6  de  Oebs 
riyeipev  K.T.\.  seem  intended  to  introduce  and  emphasize  the  contrast 
between  the  action  of  God  and  the  action  of  the  Jewish  rulers  (comp, 
e.g.  ii.  23  f.,  iii.  15). 
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to  manipulate  any  part  of  it  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  St.  Paul. 
Doubtless  he  was  familiar  with  the  main  out 
line  of  the  events  of  the  Passion  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  inconceivable  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  the  burial  of  the  Lord.  St. 
Luke  in  the  Gospel  tells  us  explicitly  of  the 
part  in  the  burial  taken  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea; 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  probable  that,  when  here 
he  incorporates  in  his  other  Book  a  different 
account,  we  have  a  sign  that  he  is  following 
closely  the  report  of  St.  Paul's  actual  words. 

The  central  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  in 
sisted  on  here,  as  in  St.  Peter's  discourses. 
Both  speakers  are  represented  as  regarding  it 
as  the  reversal,  through  God's  act,  of  Israel's 
rejection.  Both  speakers  are  represented  as 
citing  what  must  have  been  a  locits  classicus 
with  the  heralds  of  the  risen  Christ — the  six 
teenth  Psalm.  But  there  are  clear  differences 
between  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline  witness. 
St.  Paul  here  allows  to  those  who  were  Apostles 
before  him  an  office  in  which  he  could  not 
himself  share.  They  were  the  primary  wit- 
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nesses  of  the  Resurrection  ;  for  they,  unlike  St. 
Paul,  held  converse  with  the  risen  Lord  among 
the  familiar  scenes  of  earth.  Doubtless  St. 
Paul  himself  believed — nay,  he  knew — that  he 
had  seen  the  Lord  ;  but  his  sight  of  the  risen 
Saviour  was  different  from  the  sight  of  Him 
vouchsafed  to  the  older  Apostles.  To  have 
explained  the  nature  of  his  own  testimony 
would  have  been  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  to  a  personal  history ;  he  therefore 
rests  the  authentication  of  his  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection  on  the  witness  of  the  original 
companions  of  our  Lord.  When  this  is  borne 
in  mind,  our  present  passage  is  seen  to  be  in 
close  harmony  with  the  evidence  of  the  Resur 
rection  as  given  in  i  Corinthians  xv.  Again,  the 
aspect  of  the  Resurrection  on  which  St.  Paul 
is  represented  as  dwelling  here  differs  from 
that  which  is  prominent  in  the  Petrine  speeches. 
Through  the  Resurrection  the  Holy  One  was 
rescued  from  a  lasting  experience  of  the  grave. 
He  should  "  no  longer  return  into  corruption  " 
—  to  the  dishonour  and  nothingness  of  the 
tomb.  He  had  had  part  in  it.  He  should 
now  have  part  in  it  no  more.  Though  the 
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language  is  wholly  different,  the  thought  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(vi.  9)  :  "  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead 
dieth  no  more  ;  death  no  more  hath  dominion 
over  him."  St.  Peter  dwelt  on  the  majesty  of 
the  risen  Jesus.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the 
thought  of  His  life — His  life,  which  cannot 
henceforth  know  death. 

(2)  The  consideration  of  the  next  point  in 
the  speech — its  witness  to  the  Lord's  Person— 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  explains  St.  Paul's  position 
as  to  the  Resurrection.  As  long  before  at 
Damascus,  so  here,  the  Apostle  insists  on  the 
divine  Sonship.  But,  we  ask,  in  what  exact 
connexion  ?  The  passage  runs  thus  :  "  We 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  the  promise  made 
unto  the  fathers,  how  that  God  hath  fulfilled 
the  same  [unto  us  and x]  unto  our  children,  in 

1  So  I  venture  to  restore  the  text.  The  reading  (ravrriv  6  Oebs  €K- 
irewXripuKev  rol?  T^KVOIS  T]/J,£V),  "which  alone  has  any  adequate  authority" 
(Westcott  and  Hort,  Introduction,  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  p.  95), 
cannot  possibly  represent  what  St.  Luke  intended  to  write.  The 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  suppose  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (see  pp.  81  ff.,  284),  something  has  dropped  out,  and 
to  read  eKirewXrjpUKfv  [ri/juv  Kai]  rots  T^KVOIS  rtfj-Qiv.  Compare  especially 
ii.  39  (V/MV  yap  ecrnv  17  {TrayyeXia.  xa.1  rois  T^KVOLS  vfj.Qiv},  Pss.  Sol.  viii. 
39  (rifuv  Kal  rots  rewots  TJ/ZWP  T;  evdoKia  els  TOV  aiuva)  ;  see  also  Matt, 
xxvii.  25,  Luke  xix.  44,  xxiii.  28.  The  phrase  belongs  to  a  type 
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that  he  raised  up  Jesus  ;  as  in  the  second  Psalm 
also  it  is  written,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  And  as  concerning  that 
he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead  ...  he  hath 
spoken  on  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  holy 
mercies  of  David,  which  are  sure"  (vv.  32  ff.). 
Here  there  are  two  "raisings  up"  spoken  of,  both 
of  which  are  connected  with  prophecy.  The 
latter  is  the  raising  up  from  the  dead  ;  the  former 
is  the  raising  up  to  activity,  the  bringing  into  the 
sphere  of  the  world's  history.1  With  the  former 
is  connected  "  the  promise  to  David,"  already 
referred  to  in  the  speech  (v.  23),  "I  will  raise 
up  thy  seed  after  thee"  (2  Sam.  vii.  12).  And 
in  relation  to  it  are  the  words  of  the  Psalm  ful 
filled,  "This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  words 
the  primary  and  historical  application  of  which 
was  to  the  day  when  the  theocratic  king  was 

common  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  Gen.  xxxi.  16,  Deut.  v.  29, 
xxix.  29. 

1  "The  promise  made  unto  the  fathers"  (v.  32)  refers  rather  to  the 
sending  of  the  Messiah  than  to  the  Resurrection.  Moreover,  this  allusion 
to  "  the  promise  "  connects  v.  32  with  v.  23,  which  deals  with  the  Saviour's 
entrance  upon  His  ministry.  For  this  sense  of  dvacrT-rjo-ai  compare  iii. 
22,  26,  vii.  37  ;  v.  30  (tfyeipev)  ;  and  in  the  LXX.  e.g.  \  Sam.  ii.  35, 
2  Sam.  xii.  21,  ]er.  xxiii.  4.  The  addition  of  tK  vfKpuiv  (i1.  34)  differen 
tiates  the  simple  dvavTrjcra.?  off.  32  from  the  avfar-^vev  ofv.  34  ;  compare 
•vv.  22,  30. 
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anointed,  when  he  entered  into  a  new  relation 
to  Jehovah,  a  relation  of  affiance  and  obedience 
on  the  one  side,  of  fatherly  care  and  guidance 
on  the  other.  To  this  "to-day"  of  the  king's 
anointing,  the  analogue  in  the  earthly  history  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  hour  when  He  was 
endowed  with  the  Father's  Spirit,  and  greeted 
by  the  Father's  voice,  "  Thou  art  my  Son." 
At  the  Baptism,  before  the  eyes  of  Israel,  and 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  God  "raised  up 
Jesus."  It  was  His  birthday  into  the  new  life 
of  Messianic  service  and  of  Messianic  Sonship. 
Death  seemed  to  enter  in  and  destroy  this 
relationship  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  It  was 
not  so.  Death  was  with  the  Lord  Jesus  only  a 
brief  parenthesis.  By  the  Resurrection  it  was 
proved  that  the  covenant  with  David  and  his 

seed  was  sure  and  abiding  (ra  ocna  Aat/elS  ra  Tria-rd, 
v.  34) ;  and  that  this  relation  between  the  living 
Father  and  the  living  Son  had  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  broken  by  death.  Thus  this 
passage  of  the  Pauline  sermon  is  not  at  variance 

1  As  early  as  the  time  of  Justin  (Dial.  88,  103)  the  words  of  the 
voice  from  Heaven  were  assimilated  to  the  words  of  the  Psalm  ;  com 
pare  Westcott  and  Hort,  Introduction,  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  p.  57  ; 
Resch,  Aussercanonische.  Paralleltexte  .  .  .  zn  Lucas,,  pp.  20  ff. 
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with  the  Apostle's  words  to  the  Roman  Church 
(i.  3  f.) — "  Who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  The  teaching  of  the  former  passage  is 
presupposed  in  the  latter.  In  the  sermon  the 
Sonship,  which  was  demonstrated  anew  by  the 
Resurrection,  is  carried  backwards  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  active  ministry  of  the 
Redeemer, 

In  this  discourse  in  the  synagogue  then  we 
listen  to  St.  Paul  asserting  one  aspect  of  that 
divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  pro 
clamation  of  which  he  had,  in  the  synagogues 
of  Damascus,  begun  his  ministry.  He  insists 
on  what  we  may  venture  to  call  an  official  Son- 
ship,  a  Sonship,  that  is,  revealed  under  the 
earthly  conditions  of  the  Lord's  ministry.  The 
resurrection  to  a  deathless  life,  the  Apostle 
teaches,  manifested  this  Sonship  as  an  abid 
ing  fact  in  the  eternity  to  come.  From  the 
Epistles  it  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  drew  from  the 
premises  which  he  here  asserts  the  conclusion 
which  is  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
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Sonship  which  did  not  end  with  the  earthly 
ministry  did  not  begin  with  the  earthly  ministry. 
The  Sonship  manifested  in  the  visible  order 
revealed  a  relation  to  God  which,  acknow 
ledging  to  the  full  the  inadequacy  of  human 
language',  we  call  an  essential  Sonship.  "  When 
the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son "  (Gal.  iv.  4).  He  whom  God  did  not 
spare  for  man's  sake  was  "his  own  Son" 
(Rom.  viii.  32).  The  Sonship  is  eternal  and 
unique.1 

(3)  Lastly,  St.  Paul  draws  out  for  his  hearers 
the  issue  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  on  earth 
— "  By  him  every  one  that  believeth  is  justified 
from  all  things,  from  wrhich  ye  could  not  be 
justified  in  the  law  of  Moses"  (v.  39).  He- 
offers  them  in  Christ  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  which  had  often  perplexed  the  devout 
Jew. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans    (especially    the    seventh    and    eighth 

1  In  relation  to  the  "theology"  of  the  Pauline  sermon,  the  passages 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  speak  of  "  the  Son"  are  full  of  instruction 
— I  Thess.  i.  10,  i  Cor.  i.  9,  xv.  28,  2  Cor.  i.  19,  Gal.  i.  16,  ii.  20, 
iv.  4,  6,  Rom.  i.  3  (6  TrpoeTr^-y-yeiXaTo  .  .  .  irepl  roO  vlov  ai'roO),  9, 
v.  10,  viii.  3,  29,  32,  Eph.  iv.  13,  Col.  i.  13. 
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chapters)  without  being  convinced  that  in  the 
Pharisaic  period  of  his  life  the  Apostle  had 
himself  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  those  awful 
questionings  and  uncertainties — How  shall 
sinful  man  be  at  peace  with  God  ?  How  can  he 
look  for  a  sentence  of  acquittal  from  a  just  and 
all-seeing  Judge  ?  To  some  the  hope  of  justi 
fication  through  obedience  to  the  law  did  not 
seem  impossible.  Thus  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
BanicJi  (li.  3)  God  is  represented  as  speaking 
of  "the  glory  of  those  who  have  now  been 
justified  in  my  law7  "• —"justified  in  the  law,"  it 
is,  we  notice,  precisely  the  phrase  which  St. 

Paul     here    uses    (eV   vo^<£>   Mwucreeo?    BiKaiwO^vatJ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Esdras  shews  that  anxious  and  wistful 
misgivings  forced  themselves  into  the  heart 
of  Israelites  who  realized  the  sinfulness  and 
the  spiritual  impotence  of  man — "  For  if  thou 
hast  a  desire  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  then  shalt 
thou  be  called  merciful,  to  us,  namely,  that 
have  no  works  of  righteousness.  For  the  just, 
which  have  many  good  works  laid  up  with  thee, 
shall  lor  their  own  deeds  receive  reward.  .  .  . 
In  this,  O  Lord,  thy  righteousness  and  thy 
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goodness  shall  be  declared,  if  thou  be  merciful 
unto  them  which  have  no  store  of  good  works  " 
(viii.  32  ff.).  Nay,  in  that  same  remarkable 
book  we  have  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  that 
conception  of  faith,  as  the  means  whereby  man 
on  his  part  puts  himself  in  contact  with  the 
divine  compassion,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul :  "  Every  one  that 
shall  be  saved,  and  shall  be  able  to  escape  by 
his  works,  or  by  faith,  whereby  he  hath  believed 
.  .  .  shall  see  my  salvation  in  my  land  "  (ix.  7). 
Of  this  supreme  problem  then  St.  Paul  offers 
to  his  fellow-Israelites  at  Antioch  a  solution,  at 
once  authoritative  and  historical,  in  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  died  and  was  raised  by 
God  from  death,  "  who  .  .  .  was  raised  for  our 
justification"  (Rom.  iv.  25). 

For  our  present  purpose  three  further  points 
in  regard  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  here  claim  atten 
tion  :  —  (i)  There  is,  as  has  already  appeared, 
evidence  enough  to  shew  chat  a  religious  Jew 
would  not  be  unfamiliar  with  the  vital  subject 
here  dealt  with,  and  that  the  terms  which  St. 
Paul  here  uses  would  be  intelligible  to  him. 
(2)  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  other  words  in 

o 
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which  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  could 
be  so  briefly  and  so  forcibly  stated.  To  each 
phrase  and  to  each  turn  of  a  phrase  a  real 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  the  freedom  and 
naturalness  of  their  combination  at  once  refutes 
the  suggestion  that  we  have  here  a  mosaic  of 
Pauline  expressions  put  together  even  by  a 
skilful  and  sympathetic  student  of  the  Apostle's 
writings.  (3)  And  there  is  another  point  lurking 
in  the  background.  In  the  immediate  sequel 
St.  Paul  warns  his  hearers,  "lest  that  come 
upon  you  which  is  spoken  in  the  prophets" 
(v.  40).  The  reference,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
general ;  but  out  of  the  prophetic  literature  one 
passage — a  passage  from  Habakkuk  (i.  5)  — 
is  chosen  as  a  specimen.  Why  this  special 
choice  ?  Why  out  of  all  possible  passages  is  this 
selected?  Is  it  not  because  his  words  in  the 
immediately  preceding  context — "every  one 
that  believeth  is  justified  "  —had  led  St.  Paul  to 
quote  in  the  actual  speech,  or  at  least  had 
recalled  to  his  mind,  that  one  of  his  two  great 
proof  texts  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
subject  of  justification  which  comes  from 
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Habakkuk  (ii.  4)  —  "The  just  shall  live  by 
faith"  (Rom.  i.  17,  Gal.  iii.  11)?  The  same 
prophet  who,  as  interpreted  by  St.  Paul,  tells 
of  the  vital  energy  of  faith,  is  called  upon  here 
to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  unbelief.  If 
you  agree  with  me  in  this  explanation  of  the 
choice  of  this  particular  prophetic  warning,  you 
will  allow  that  we  have  a  trace  of  Pauline 
thought  so  delicate  and  so  unobtrusive  that  it 
can  only  point  to  the  conclusion  that  here  we 
have  a  very  close  report  of  St.  Paul's  words. 

2.    We    turn    in    the    second    place    to    St. 
Paul's  witness  to  the  pagan  world. 

In  his  long  career  as  "the  Apostle  of  the 
nations  "  St.  Paul  must  often  have  addressed 
heathen  audiences.  Of  such  speeches  two 
specimens  are  given  in  the  Acts.  The  choice 
the  speech  at  Athens — addressed  to  "  Gre'^c,  of 
to  "  the  wise"  (Rom.  i.  14) — needs  no  cr  _eks," 

t~> 

But  why  was  the  speech  at  Lystra  "  jmment. 
in  its  circumstances  and  aimc  ,  so  special 
illustrative  of  his  mode  of  r\  ^,  chosen  as 

JV1* 

men  from  the  pagan  wor1  Appeal  to  average 
venture  to  think,  confirr^d  ?  Its  selection,  I 

iis  the  opinion  that  St. 
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Luke's  authority  for  the  Pauline  speeches  was 
St.  Paul  himself.  Among  the  many  strange 
episodes  in  that  great  missionary  life,  the 
events  at  Lystra  were  not  the  least  startling. 
It  appealed  to  St.  Paul's  grave  sense  of  humour, 
that  he  of  all  men  in  the  world  should  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  gods,  and  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  restrain  his  would-be 
devotees  from  offering  sacrifice  to  him.  Here 
was  indeed  a  travesty  of  his  own  words,  "  All 
things  to  all  men."  The  scene  and  the  words 
which  he  then  spoke  stood  out  in  his  memory 
clear  and  sharply  defined. 

(i.)  The  speech  at  Lystra  (xiv.  15-17)  is 
brief  and  simple.  It  has  but  one  main  thought 
—the  witness  of  nature  to  "the  living  God." 

In  one  of  his  Epistles  St.  Paul  reminds  the 
converts  from  paganism  to  whom  he  is  writing 
how,  "  \vhen  [they]  were  Gentiles,  [they]  were 
led  away  unto  those  dumb  idols,  howsoever 
[they]  might  be  led  "  (i  Cor.  xii.  2).  At  Lystra 
he  had,  as  its  unwilling  victim,  to  deal  with  one 
of  those  whimsical  g;ists  of  superstition  to  which 
he  seems  to  refer  in  his  letter.  He  endeavoured 
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to  lay  the  storm  of  enthusiasm  by  assuring 
the  people  that  he  and  his  companion  were 
"  men  of  like  nature  "  to  them,  and  brought  to 
them  "good  news,"  calling  on  them  to  "turn 
from  these  vain  things  unto  the  living  God." 
The  language  of  the  Pauline  speech,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  singularly  parallel  to  the  words  with 
which  St.  Paul  describes  the  beginning  of  his 
work  at  Thessalonica  :  "  What  manner  of 
entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned 
unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and 
true  God"  (i  Thess.  i.  9).  The  description 
in  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul's  primary  appeal"  to 
Gentiles  and  that  in  the  Epistle  are  in  complete 
accord.  "The  living  God,"  to  whom  St.  Paul 
invites  his  hearers  to  turn,  is  the  Creator  of 
"  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is"  (v.  15).  It  is  true  that  "in 
the  generations  gone  by"  (ev  rals  iraptpxiifievais 
yeveais  ;  comp.  Eph.  iii.  5,  erepat<s  yeveais)  it 
seemed  that  God  had  left  "  all  the  nations " 
to  think  and  act  as  they  would.  Yet,  even  in 
those  "seonian  periods"  of  silence  (Rom.  xvi. 
25),  "he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good,  and  gave  you  from  heaven 
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rains   and    fruitful   seasons,    filling   your   hearts 
with  food  and  gladness  "  (v.  i  7). 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  about  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  than  the  absence  from  them  of  any 
sign  that  he  appreciated  the  beauties  of  the 
world.  Metaphors  drawn  from  the  stadium, 
the  camp,  the  world  of  civic  life,  are  frequent 
in  his  writings,  and  often  elaborate.  But  we 
find  in  his  Epistles  no  parables  of  nature  which 
imply  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  wonders 
of  the  visible  order.  The  scenery  through 
which  the  traveller  passed  has  left  no  trace  in 
his  writings.  The  thoughts  of  God  and  of 
man  which  filled  his  mind  allowed  little  place 
for  reflexion  on  the  world  without.1  When, 
however,  we  read  the  speech  at  Lystra,  our 
first  impression  is  that  the  words  here  put 
into  St.  Paul's  mouth  are  unlike  the  utterances 
of  the  real  St.  Paul.  They  seem  to  be  the 
joyous  outpouring  of  the  mind  of  one  who 
found  a  solace  and  an  inspiration  in  the  poetry 
of  nature.  But  when  we  look  beneath  the 
surface,  we  become  conscious  that  we  are 

1  Comp.  Jowett,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  p.  455. 
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mistaken.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  words 
are  not  a  free  and  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  God's  world.  They  are  echoes  of 
the  Psalms  of  Creation.  Almost  every  word 
is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  There 
appeals  to  us  here,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
not  a  poet -interpreter  of  nature,  but  a  student 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  could  bring  out  of  that 
treasury  thoughts  and  words  to  meet  the 
sudden  call.  And  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  the  prophet  and  not  the  literary  artist 
who  speaks.  The  main  thought  is  not  the 
splendour  or  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  world, 
but  the  impartial  beneficence  of  God  (comp. 
Matt.  v.  45),  the  simple  idea  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Grace  :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our 
God,  king  of  the  world,  who  causest  bread  to 
come  forth  from  the  earth."1  "  I  have  always 
benefited  you,"  God  is  represented  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xiii.  12)  as  saying  to 
the  "peoples  and  nations,"  "and  you  have 
always  denied  the  beneficence." 

It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  compare 
the   teaching   here   put   into   St.   Paul's    mouth 

1   Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  \.  p.  684. 
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with  the  teaching  on  the  same  subject   found 
in  his  Epistles. 

(a)  There  are  two  views  of  nature,  both  of 
which  appeal  to  us  according  to  our  varying 
moods.  We  exult  in  its  beauty  and  its  gracious- 
ness.  We  are  saddened  by  its  strange  and 
awful  tragedies.  These  two  views  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  ;  they  are  rather  comple 
mentary.  Both  find  expression  in  St.  Paul's 
writings.  On  the  one  hand,  he  looks  out  on 
"  the  creation  subjected  to  vanity. "  "The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now."  It  is  true  that  the  sorrow  which 
we  trace  everywhere  is  no  hopeless,  purpose 
less  misery ;  it  is  the  pangs  of  birth  which  shall 
issue  in  a  fuller  and  a  higher  life,  the  pledge 
of  a  complete  redemption.  But  "the  deliver 
ance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  "  and  the 
entrance  "  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God  "  are  not  yet  (Rom.  viii.  19  ff.).1 
On  the  other  hand,  though,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Apostle  never  dwells  on  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  though  he  characteristically  and 
habitually  lives  among  thoughts  suggested  by 

1  Comp.  Bishop  Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  Life,  pp.  240  ff. 
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God's  grace  in  redemption  rather  than  by  His 
bounty  in  creation,  yet  he  enforces  the  lesson 
that  "  God  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy " 
(i  Tim.  vi.  17).  Hence,  at  least  in  part, 
springs  his  abiding  spirit  of  thankfulness  and 
contentment  (e.g.  i  Thess.  v.  17,  Phil.  iv.  4  ff., 
10-20).  To  the  healthy  mind  of  St.  Paul 
God's  creation  is  a  good  and  happy  world. 
The  Apostle  makes  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
his  own  :  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof"  (i  Cor.  x.  26).  "God  created 
[meats]  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by 
them  that  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For 
every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks 
giving"  (i  Tim.  iv.  3  f.).  The  words  of  the 
Pauline  speech,  echoing  the  fervour  of  the 
Psalter,  are  the  vivid  presentation  of  thoughts 
which  find  an  .occasional  and  more  restrained 
expression  among  the  arguments  and  exhorta 
tions  of  the  Epistles. 

(b]  St.  Paul  is  represented  in  the  Acts  as 
leading  his  hearers  at  Lystra  upwards  through 
nature  to  God.  The  lavish  bounty  of  nature 
is  a  "  witness  "  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
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and  constitutes  a  claim  on  His  part  to  man's 
undivided  allegiance.  The  one  passage  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  in  which  he  deals  at  length 
with  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  supplies 
a  close  parallel  to  his  alleged  utterance  here. 
"  The  invisible  things  of  him  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
everlasting  power  and  divinity  ;  that  they  may 
be  without  excuse  :  because  that,  knowing  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  gave 
thanks  ;  but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings, 
and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened  .  .  . 
[They]  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible 
man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things"  (Rom.  i.  20  ff.).  In  both 
passages,  it  will  be  observed,  the  visible  world 
is  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  God.  In  the 
Epistle,  indeed,  it  is  vie\ved  rather  as  a  mani 
festation  of  His  awful  power ;  in  the  speech 
rather  as  a  manifestation  of  His  generous 
goodness  ;  but  the  words,  "  neither  gave 
thanks,"  in  the  former  shew  that  the  idea 
of  the  divine  beneficence,  emphasized  in  the 
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speech,  is  not  wholly  absent  from  the  words 
of  the  Epistle.  In  both  passages  men's 
blindness  towards  the  witness  of  nature  is 
connected  with  their  degraded  conception  of 
the  Divine;  they  worshipped  "vain  things," 
and  so,  becoming  assimilated  to  the  objects 
of  their  worship,  they  themselves  "  became 
vain"  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  17). 

One  further  point  in  regard  to  the  speech  at 
Lystra  calls  for  remark.  There  is  not  a  single 
word  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  which  stamps 
it  as  Christian.  The  reference,  indeed,  to  God's 
apparent  abandonment  of  "  all  the  nations"  "  in 
t he  generations  gone  by  "  implies  on  the  speaker's 
part  a  belief  that  a  new  epoch  had  now  begun. 
But  nothing  is  said  as  to  what  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  past  and  the  present.  There 
is  no  hint  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  His 
expected  return  (contrast  i  Thess.  i.  9  f.).  The 
words  which  the  historian  here  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  Paul  might  be,  in  fact,  the  words 
of  any  pious  Jew  who  regarded  himself  as  com 
missioned  by  God  to  make  proselytes  from 
idolatry.  The  circumstances,  it  is  true,  when 
we  consider  them,  amply  explain  this  remark- 
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able  reticence.  The  speaker's  aim  for  the 
moment  was  not  to  evangelize,  but  to  prevent 
an  act  of  idolatry.  Moreover  the  narrative 
plainly  implies  that  the  scene  was  full  of  con 
fusion — "  scarce  restrained  they  the  multitude  "  ; 
doubtless  the  speech  was  often  interrupted  and 
perhaps  ended  abruptly.  But  a  study  of  the 
apocryphal  Acts  shews  us  that  no  romancer 
would  have  been  so  self-restrained  and  courage 
ous  as  to  invent  a  Pauline  speech  destitute  of 
any  reference  to  Christ  and  Christ's  work  (see 
e.g.  Ada  PaiUi  et  T/ieclae,  i  7).  The  silence  of 
St.  Paul's  speech  at  Lystra  as  to  these  essential 
topics  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  its  truthfulness. 

(ii.)  The  right  understanding  of  St.  Paul's 
speech  at  Athens  (xvii.  22-31)  depends  largely 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  it,  and  of  the  occasion  of  its  delivery 
(xvii.  16-21). 

The  centre  of  the  busy  life  of  Athens  was 
the  Agora.  Here  day  after  day  St.  Paul  was 
to  be  found  reasoning  with  any  who  "  happened 
to  be  there."  Among  these,  the  historian  tells 
us  parenthetically,  were  "some  of  the  Epicurean 
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and  Stoic  philosophers."  Opinion  generally 
about  him  was  divided.  Some  were  content  to 
wonder  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  "  this  glib 
adventurer's  "  words  (rl  av  Oi\oi  o  cnrep^o\o^o'i ' 
ouro?  Xeyew).  Others  started  the  half-mocking 
theory  that  he  was  a  Socrates  redivivus?  intro 
ducing  strange  or  foreign  deities,  a  new  god  of 
healing,  'I^o-oO?,  and  a  new  companion  goddess, 

'Amcrracrt?.3 


1  "  Sine  dubio  hoc  ex  ipso  ore  Atheniensium  auctor  excepit  "  (Blass 
in  loco).  If  for  "auctor''  we  substitute  "  S.  Paulus,"  the  words  are 
probably  true.  St.  Paul  was  struck  with  the  slang  term  by  which 
the  Athenians  described  him  (comp.  TUV  virep\lav  aTrocrriXwi',  2  Cor. 
xi.  5,  xii.  il),  and  St.  Luke  learned  it  from  him.  The  word  ffTrepfioXoyos 
is  used  of  an  adventurer  who  picks  up  a  "hand  to  mouth"  living; 
comp.  e.g.  Dem.  de  Cor.  269.  19,  (nrep/jLoXo-yos,  TrepiTpi/j,fj.a  ayopas :  Philo 
Leg.  ad  Caium  30  (ii.  576,  ed.  Mangey),  'EXi/co^t  rf  einrarpidr],  dovXifi 
ffTrepfMoXoyif},  Treptrptyajuart,  /cat  'AireXXy  TIVI  TpayySy,  8s  ...  (Kair^Xtvae 
TJ\V  upav,  ^wpos  5£  yevo/j.ei>os  eiri  TJ]V  OKTJV^V  wapyXdev.  The  language 
of  such  persons  was,  and  is,  plentiful  and  (on  occasion)  low  ;  comp. 
Plutarch  ii.  664  A,  raOra  ptv  irepiepya  /cat  crn-fpfj.oXoyiKd  :  id.  ii.  456  c, 
aKoXaffTo.  /cat  iriKpa  /cat  (nrep/j.oXoyiKa  p-^/Ltara.  Hence  the  following 
definitions :  Etyin.  Magnum,  6  eOreXr/s  /cat  fUKaTaQpovijTos  avOpuwos 
teal  iffus  curb  TUV  aXXoTpt'ow  Sta^'wi'  :  Hesych. ,  <f>Xvapos  :  Sziidas,  vupvXoyos 
aKpi.T6fj.v6os :  Onom.  Vetus,  XdXoj.  For  such  Jewish  adventurers  com 
pare  xix.  13  (ruv  irepifpxofJ-^vwv  'lovdaiwv  e£op/ci<rrt!}i')  and  the  description 
of  Simon  (viii.  9  ff. )  and  of  Elymas  (xiii.  6  ff. ). 

•  Compare  Xen.  Manor .  i.  I,  dSt/cet  2w/cpdr7;s  .  .  .  Kaiva  Sai/j-ovia 
fio-<ptp<j>i>  :  Plato  Apol.  xii.  (24  B),  Sw/cpdr??  <j>riaiv  a5t/cetV  .  .  .  Geovs  ofls 
?7  iroXis  vofj-i^ti.  ov  vo/j.i£ovTa  ^repa  df  dai/m.6vLa  KO.IVO.. 

3  The  name  'IijcroOy,  otherwise  unintelligible,  would  be  naturally 
connected  by  the  Athenians  with  iWu  (Ionic  (tym)  and  'Iacrt6  ('Ir)ffw), 
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At  length  a  crisis  came.  The  frequent 
dialogues  in  the  Agora  led  up  to  the  long 
address  which  formed  an  epoch  in  St.  Paul's 
missionary  life.  Who  asked  for  this  exposition 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching  ?  Where  was  it  delivered,, 
and  before  whom  ?  It  is  impossible  here  fully 
to  discuss  the  various  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  the.se  questions.  It  must  suffice  briefly 
to  say  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
in  the  narrative  or  in  the  speech  itself  to  support, 

the  goddess  of  healing  and  health  (e.^r.  Ar.  Plut.  701).  We  may 
compare  the  paronomasia  in  Acts  ix.  34,  iarai  <re  'iTjcroOs  X/>i<TT6j. 
For  ' AvdffTaffis  compare  dvaffTarripia  (Hesych. )  in  the  sense  of  sacrifices 
offered  on  recovery  from  sickness.  The  personification  would  hardly 
seem  strange  to  men  accustomed  to  the  personification  of  'Yytfia 
(see  Frazer,  Paiisanias,  ii.  pp.  277  ff. ).  This  interpretation  of  the 
words  'iTjtroDs  and  dvacrrains  would  be  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians,  if  they  caught  the  words  ffbmjpia  and  ffurrip  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching.  The  latter  was  a  title  of  Asclepios  (e.g.  C.I.G.  1222,  1755  ; 
comp.  Thraemer  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  II.  ii.  1677.  47  ff.). 
and  the  term  ffutrrtpia  denoted  sacrifices  for  recovery  (Herod,  i.  10). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  for  the  following  remarks  :  "  The 
Ionic  form  Ti7<ru>  was  doubtless  known  at  Athens  from  such  passages  as 
llerondas  iv.  6  (cult  of  'Iijffu  in  Kos)  : 

lla.vd.Kr)    Tt    KT)WL(b    Tf    KirjffU    ")(aipOl. 

It  might  be  worth  while  considering  whether  there  was  any  confusion 
with  a  deity  far  better  known  than  'lacrci,  I  mean  Isis.  She  too  was  a 
health  goddess  ;  in  fact  her  name  was  later  derived  from  Hebr.  iasa  — 
'  salvavit '  (Roscher,  Lex.  d.  Mythologie,  II.  i.  522.  42).  She  bore 
the  title  crurrapa  (ibid.  46),  and  was  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
drug  dOavaaia  (Diod.  i.  25)." 
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much  indeed  to  refute,  the  theory  that  St.  Paul 
stood  before  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  in  the 
Stoa  Basileios,  whether  (a)  as  one  arraigned 
for  a  preliminary  investigation  before  a  religious 
tribunal,  or  (b]  as  one  brought  by  the  philoso 
phers  before  the  authorities  of  the  city,  that  so 
the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  might  receive  a 
higher  importance,  or  again,  (c]  as  a  teacher 
appearing  before  a  board  entrusted  with  the 
regulation  of  the  lectures  of  the  university.1 

1  (a)  The  view  that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagus  has  been  a  favourite  one  since  early  days.  Thus  Chrysostom 
(Migne,  P.  G.  Ix.  268)  says  :  r^yov  O.VTOV  ewl  rbv  "Apeiov  lldyov,  ov%  uxrre 
/j.a0eiv  dXX'  wcrre  /coXaVar  Hvda  al  <j>oviKai  Sinai.  In  recent  times  this 
view  has  been  maintained  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  viz.  :  that  St. 
Luke  describes  here  a  "preliminary  investigation"  (Trpocu/cacna),  and 
that  eTrt  TOV  "  Apeiov  lldyov  (v.  19,  comp.  v.  22)  is  equivalent  to  eirl  TT)V 
/SoiAT/c  TT]v  e£  'Apeiov  Hdyov  or  £ir\.  TTJV  ei>  'Apefy  Ildyy  j3ov\rjv.  So  E. 
Curtius  (Die  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen,  1891,  pp.  262  f. )  :  The  Apostle 
"was  led  by  those  whom  he  had  most  bitterly  irritated  to  the  King's 
Hall,  where  those  cases  which  were  to  be  decided  by  the  Areopagus 
were  taken.  .  .  .  Here  it  had  first  to  be  determined  whether  a  charge 
of  introducing  new  deities  was  established  ;  and  here  the  Apostle  .was 
able,  in  front  of  the  King's  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Areopagus,  in  the  hearing  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  to  make 
the  speech  in  which  he  refuted  the  charge."  (/>)  Curtius,  however, 
soon  modified  his  interpretation  of  the  incident,  and  in  his  Paulus  in 
Athen  (printed  in  his  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  1894,  ii.  pp.  527  ff. ) 
he  put  forward  another  theory  :  "  The  report  of  a  5i5a%7j  K.IU.VT)  of  quite 
a  peculiar  kind  spread  ;  the  market-place  was  filled  with  an  expectant 
crowd  of  native  Athenians  and  strangers,  and  the  philosophers,  who 
were  here  the  spokesmen,  were  impelled  to  measure  swords  with  the 
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The  historian  himself  explains  the  circumstances 
of  the  speech  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
courteous  request  which  called  forth  this  speech 
he  puts  into  the  mouth,  not  of  any  official 
persons,  but  of  those  whom  in  the  Agora  the 
Apostle  had  already  interested.  He  explains 
the  motive  and  the  spirit  of  the  request  by  a 
reference  to  the  passion  for  "telling  or  hearing 
some  new  thing "  which  characterized  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens.  As  the  sequel  of  the 
speech,  he  records  not  a  judicial  decision,  how 
ever  informal,  but  a  division  of  opinion.  Some, 
as  St.  Paul  broke  off,  "were  mocking  "  ;  others 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  again  hear 
the  speaker  discuss  these  matters.  The  speech 
itself  confirms  what  appears  to  be  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  narrative.  It  is  addressed 
not  to  Areopagites  (whether  regarded  as  magis 
trates  or  as  university  officials),  but  generally  to 
an  Athenian  audience  (avBpes  'AO^vaioi,  v.  22)  ; 
and  it  has  nothing  in  it  which  suggests  that  it 

teacher  who  had  thus  presented  himself.  In  order  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  they  invite  a  fuller  statement  on  Paul's  part,  and  endeavour 
to  lend  a  higher  significance  to  the  expected  speech  by  getting  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  take  part  in  the  matter  (tfyayov  em  rbv  'Apeiov 
irdyov) "  (p.  528).  (r)  The  third  view  mentioned  in  the  text  above 
is  that  of  Professor  Ramsay  (.V.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  243  ff. }. 
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is  an  apologia.  The  story  of  the  speech,  then, 
as  I  read  St.  Luke's  narrative,  was  simple  and 
natural.  St.  Paul  for  many  days  had  dis 
coursed  with  Athenians  and  with  "strangers 
sojourning  there,"  as  they  came  and  went,  amid 
the  bustle  and  concourse  of  the  Agora.  One  day 
some  of  those  who  had  heard  fragments  of  his 
teaching,  feeling  a  keener  curiosity  than  the 
rest  as  to  his  real  meaning,  wished  to  give  him  a 
quieter  hearing.  "  Taking  hold  of  him  "  (comp. 
ix.  27,  xxiii.  19),  that  they  might  give  kindly 
guidance  and  help  to  one  who  was  a  stranger 
and  perhaps  physically  weak,  they  led  him  up 
the  steep  stone  steps  which  ascended  from  the 
Agora  to  the  Areopagus.  On  the  way  they 
asked  him  to  repeat  to  them  in  a  more  connected 
form  what  he  had  often  said  in  the  Agora  below. 
The  area  of  the  summit  is  small.  They  made, 
therefore,  a  circle  round  the  Apostle,  some 
taking  their  place  on  the  stone  seats  which 
still  surround  the  hill ]  ;  and  the  speaker  himself, 

1  "A  flight  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  now 
ruinous,  leads  up  from  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  a  small 
artificially  levelled  platform  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  are 
some  remains  of  rock-hewn  seats"  (Frazer,  Pausanias 's  Description 
of  Greece,  ii.  pp.  362  f. ). 

P 
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naturally    enough,    "stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
Areopagus." 

Let  us  consider  St.  Paul's  treatment  in  the 
speech  at  Athens  of  three  topics — the  heathen 
world  and  its  idolatry,  the  doctrine  of  God,  the 
divine  call  to  repentance. 

(a]  The  Heathen  World  and  its  Idolatry, 
In  his  Epistles  St.  Paul  is  silent  as  to  the 
aesthetic  aspect  of  pagan  worship.  Of  its  sense 
of  awe,  its  solemnity,  its  stateliness,  its  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature,  its  influence  as  a  means 
of  artistic  culture,  its  close  relation  to  literatures 
unsurpassed  in  strength  and  grace — of  all  this 
St.  Paul,  as  he  reveals  himself  to  us  in  his 
letters,  is  absolutely  unconscious.  To  his  mind, 
full  of  the  sense  of  God's  presence  and  power, 
all  this  is  as  though  it  were  not.  At  least  for 
the  worship  of  the  elements — "fire,  or  wind,  or 
swift  air,  or  circling  stars,  or  raging  water,  or 
luminaries  of  heaven  "-—the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  finds  excuse.  "If  it  was  through 
delight  in  their  beauty  that  they  took  them  to 
be  gods  .  .  .  for  these  men  there  is  but  small 
blame ;  for  they  too  peradventure  do  but  go 
astray  while  they  are  seeking  God  and  desiring 
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to  find  him  "  (Wisd.  xiii.  2-6).  But  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  in  his  letters  speaks  of  Gentile 
idolatry  as  a  system  wholly  degraded  and  wholly 
degrading.  They  "changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image 
of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  .  .  .  They 
exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than 
the  Creator"  (Rom.  i.  23  ff.).  At  Athens,  if 
anywhere  in  the  world,  some  relaxation  of  this 
stern  unbending  attitude  might  have  been  par 
doned.  At  least  a  Gentile  historian,  if  he  were 
drawing  on  his  own  imagination,  would  have 
let  slip,  we  should  suppose,  some  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  glories  of  Athenian  art. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Neither  in  the  narrative  nor 
in  the  speech  is  there  a  single  word  which  is 
at  variance  with  what  we  know  to  have  been 
St.  Paul's  view  of  idolatry.  As  he  wandered 
about  the  city  and  "scrutinized  the  objects  of 
[its]  worship"  (xvii.  23),  he  was  always  and 
everywhere  moved  to  a  deep  sense  of  exaspera 
tion.  "His  spirit  was  provoked  (jrapw^vvero) 
within  him,  as  he  beheld  the  city  full  of  idols." 
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"  Have  we  ever  realised  the  force  of  that  single 
word,  with  which  the  historian  describes  the 
impression  left  on  the  Apostle's  mind  by  this 
far-famed  city  ?  Gazing  on  the  most  sublime 
and  beautiful  creations  of  Greek  art,  the  master 
pieces  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  he  has  no 
eye  for  their  beauty  or  their  sublimity.  He 
pierces  through  the  veil  of  the  material  and  the 
transitory  ;  and  behind  this  semblance  of  grace 
and  glory  the  true  nature  of  things  reveals  itself. 
To  him  this  chief  centre  of  human  culture  and 
intelligence,  this 

Eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence, 


appears  only  as  /carei'SwXo?,  overrun  with  idols, 
beset  with  phantoms  which  mislead,  and  vanities 
which  corrupt."1  The  speech  itself  is  in  com 
plete  harmony  with  the  narrative.  Its  opening 
words,  though  they  are  often  interpreted  as 
expressive  of  commendation,  are  in  reality 
words  of  rebuke  not  wholly  unmingled  with 
contempt  —  "  In  all  things  I  perceive  that  ye  are 

very  superstitious  "  (eb?  SeiaL&ai/jiovearTepovs2).       In 

1  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Cambridge  Sermons,  pp.  302  f. 
3  Theophrastus  draws  a  contemptuous   picture   of  the  5ei.ffi.8ai/jujjv, 
and  defines  Saa-iSai./j.ovia  as  5ei\ia  Trpos  TO  oa.ifj.bvi.ov.      Menander  wrote 
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no  other  sense  could  the  word  be  understood 
by  Athenians,  who  would  instinctively  recall 
the  literary  associations  of  the  word,  still  less 
by  the  philosophers  among  St.  Paul's  audience, 
who  themselves  despised  and  ridiculed  the 
popular  religion,  to  which,  nevertheless,  from 
motives  of  convenience  they  conformed. 

On  two  grounds  St.  Paul  is  here  represented 
as  condemning  idolatry.  In  the  first  place  the 
shrines,  local  habitations  of  deities,  and  the 
material  cults  connected  with  them,  were  in 

a  comedy  called  deio-idai/Aw.  In  Aristotle  Politics  v.  1 1  dfiffidcu/j.ovia 
is  regarded  as  commonly  open  to  the  charge  of  "  stupidity  "  (djSeArepta). 
Comp.  Polyb.  vi.  56,  5o/cei  TO  Trapa  rot?  aXXocs  dv dpuirois 
6iffi5i^6/J.fvov,  TOVTO  (jvve^eiv  ra  'Pw/J.ai.wv  Trpdyfj-ara,  \eyu  8e  rrjv 
d£LffiSai/j.oviav.  See  Jebb's  Theophrastus,  pp.  263  f. ,  Wetstein  ad  locum, 
and  Field,  Notes  on  Translation  of  the  Neiu  Testament,  pp.  125  f. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  words  ws  SennScu/xopecrrepoi's  give,  in  a  form  as 
little  offensive  as  possible,  St.  Paul's  view  of  Athenian  idolatry  already 
noticed  by  the  historian  (v.  16) — Trapu^vvtTO  TO  Tri>ev/j,a  CLVTOV  ev 
O.VTUI  deupovvTos  KCLTeiduXov  oZffav  rty  tr6\iv.  Field,  however,  thinks 
that  the  comparative  serves  to  soften  the  censure  —  "somewhat," 
"rather" — quoting  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  132,  ty  oe  TTWS  /cat  ripe^a  /cat 
deiffidai/jioveffTepos,  and  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  71,  "sum  paulo  infirmior  "  ;  but 
in  the  former  of  these  passages  the  r/pe/j.a.  and  in  the  latter  the  paulo 
indicate  the  slightness  of  the  quality  referred  to,  and  give  a  special 
tone  to  the  comparative.  For  the  quasi  -  superlative  force  of  the 
comparative,  compare  v.  21,  r)  \{yfii>  TI  r/  axovew  TI  Ktuvbrfpov.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  u>s  does  appear  to  have  a  mitigating  force  ;  it  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  word  detcndai/jiovecrTfpovs  expresses  the  speaker's 
own  impression. 
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flagrant  contradiction  to  the  true  conception  of 
God  as  the  Creator,  and  therefore  as  the  Sove 
reign  Lord,  of  all  things.  Here,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  Stoics  were  at  one  with  the  Christian 
Apostle.  Secondly,  it  was  a  commonplace  with 
Greek  poets  that  men  are  "the  offspring  of  God." 
That  men,  therefore,  should  teach  that  the  Father 
of  men — the  Divine  Being — "  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  device  of 
man,"  is  a  self-inflicted  insult.  The  times  when 
such  conceptions  and  practices  prevailed  could 
only  be  regarded  as  "  times  of  ignorance " 
(comp.  Eph.  iv.  18) — ignorance  of  God,  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  world,  and  of  the  true 
dignity  of  man  (comp.  Rom.  {.24  ff.).  With 
this  verdict  of  "ignorance"  on  the  Gentile 
world  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  the  Epistles  corre 
sponds.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (i.  21  ; 
comp.  v.  19),  it  is  true,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
the  heathen  as  "knowing  God"  (yvovres  rov  deov). 
But  this  "knowledge"  appears  to  mean  a  re 
cognition  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  Power 
which,  through  their  own  fault,  did  not  issue  in 
an  apprehension  of  the  true  attributes  of  God 
and  of  His  claims  on  man,  and  which  was 
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barren  of  result  in  true  worship  and  true  thank 
fulness.  "They  knew  God,"  but  "they  refused 
to  have  God  in  their  knowledge"  (v.  28). 
Elsewhere,  however,  without  qualification,  St. 
Paul  speaks,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Acts 
as  speaking  at  Athens,  of  the  "ignorance"  of 
the  nations — "the  nations  which  know  not 
God"  (i  Thess.  iv.  5,  Gal.  iv.  8);  "the  world 
through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God"  (i  Cor.  i. 
21);  Christian  converts  must  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  "  without  God  (a#eot)  in 
the  world"  (Eph.  ii.  12). 

In  the  Epistles  the  Apostle  draws  a  still 
darker  picture  of  idolatry.  It  was  hopeless  in 
face  of  death  (i  Thess.  iv.  13,  Eph.  ii.  12).  In 
the  sphere  of  social  and  personal  life  it  bore  its 
natural  fruit  in  a  luxuriant  harvest  of  vile  licen 
tiousness  (i  Thess.  iv.  5,  Rom.  i.  24  ff.,  Col.  iii. 
5  ff.,  Eph.  iv.  19).  Behind  it  there  lay  a  mys 
terious  and  awful  background,  the  working1  and 

o  o 

the  worship  of  the  powers  of  evil  (i  Cor.  x.  20). 
Of  these  hideous  traits  in  the  portraiture  of 
idolatry  nothing  is  said  in  the  Pauline  speech 
at  Athens.  The  omission  is  natural  and  true 
to  the  realities  of  a  missionary's  work.  The 
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Apostle  stood  before  the  Athenians  as  an 
ambassador.  If  faithfulness  to  the  sovereign 
Power  which  sends  him  is  one  supreme  char 
acteristic  of  the  ambassador's  office,  the  object 
of  his  mission  is  to  conciliate.  He  must  win, 
before  he  delivers  in  the  fulness  of  its  severity 
his  message  of  rebuke. 

One  ray  of  light  in  the  blackness  of  idolatry 
which  surrounded  him  at  Athens  the  Apostle 
discerned — "a  beam  in  darkness;  let  it  grow." 
If  he  had  no  eye  for  the  triumphs  of  Athenian 
art,  the  altar  "to  the  unknown  God"  (dyvwara) 
dew]  arrested  his  attention.  Doubtless  it  was 
in  reality  the  outcome  of  "  superstition  "  (Seto-t- 
Saipovia).  In  some  visitation  of  plague  or  famine 
it  was  not  obvious  what  god  needed  propitia 
tion.  Fear  suggested  an  expedient.  An  altar 
was  erected  to  the  god,  whosoever  he  might  be, 
whose  hand  was  heavy  on  the  people.1  No 
name  could  be  assigned  to  him  ;  the  inscription 
must  needs  be,  "To  the  unknown  God."  But 
to  St.  Paul  those  two  pathetic  words  of  anxious, 
scrupulous  ignorance  seemed  to  reveal  an  un- 

1  Compare  Diog.   Laert.  i.    10.    no,  Epimen.   Ovtiv  TUJ  irpotrrjKovTi 
0e£.      On  altars  to  unknown  gods  see  Frazer,  Fausanias,  ii.  pp.  33  ff. 


conscious  recognition  of  the  one  Creator  and 
Father  of  all ;  they  witnessed  to  a  blind 
"groping"  after  Him  who  "is  not  far  from' 
each  one  of  us."  He  is  eager  to  welcome  an 
act  of  unconscious  worship,  just  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ii.  14  ff .  ;  comp.  ix. 
30)  he  looks  forward  to  that  day  "when  God 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  "  as  a  revelation 
of  lives  ennobled  by  unconscious  obedience  to 
the  divine  law. 

This  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  view  as  to  the 
attitude  of  "  the  nations"  towards  God  natur 
ally  leads  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Apostle's 
teaching  in  regard  to  God's  attitude  towards 
"the  nations."  St.  Paul,  as  he  did  his  work  as 
Christ's  herald  among  the  heathen,  must  often 
have  been  oppressed  by  anxious  questionings 
as  to  God's  dealings,  especially  in  the  ages  past, 
with  the  world  of  heathenism,  of  which  the 
Evangelist  could  now  only  touch  the  fringe. 
How  could  he  justify  to  himself  and  to  others 
the  divine  ways  ?  St.  Paul,  of  course,  never 
enters  on  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  idolatry 
in  its  different  forms.  Such  an  investigation 
would  have  been  alien  to  the  age  and  to  his  own 
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habits  of  thought.  He  touches  on  the  problem 
incidentally,  and  under  the  necessary  limitations 
of  his  religious  training  and  his  own  field  of 
observation.  In  the  Epistles  we  find  two  anti 
thetical  lines  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  view — suggested  largely  by  the  sights 
and  tales  of  heinous  sin  which  must  have  made 
up  much  of  his  experience  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  Empire — which  lays  stress  on 
God's  retributive  justice.  The  heathen,  deaf 
to  God's  voice  speaking  to  them  in  conscience, 

"gave     themselves     up     (eavrovs    Trap&WKav}    to 

lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with 
covetousness  "  (Eph.  iv.  19).  God  set  His  seal 
on  their  habitual  action.  "God  gave  them  up 
(TrapeSw/cev  avrovs]  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts 
unto  uncleanness  ";  "God  gave  them  up  unto 
passions  of  dishonour";  "God  gave  them  up 
unto  a  reprobate  mind"  (Rom.  i.  24,  26,  28). 
The  pagan  world  lived  under  a  sentence,  on 
God's  side,  of  judicial  abandonment.  This 
conception,  explicitly  stated  in  the  Epistles, 
appears,  in  its  simplest  form,  and  divested  (as 
would  be  natural)  of  its  awful  sternness,  in  the 
brief  address  to  the  people  of  Lystra — "[God] 
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in  the  generations  gone  by  suffered  all  the 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways"  (xiv.  16). 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  another  view 
presented  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  magnifies 
the  divine  mercy.  God,  imperilling,  as  it  were, 
His  character  as  absolutely  holy,  refrained 
from  visiting  the  sins  of  the  heathen  world  with 
a  punishment  commensurate  with  them,  till  the 
discipline  of  judicial  abandonment  had  done  its 
work,  and  "the  fulness  of  time"  came  for  His 
secret  purpose  of  universal  redemption  and 
renewal  to  be  revealed.  The  different  elements 
of  thought  which  I  have  ventured  thus  to  com 
bine  in  a  single  statement  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  Epistles — "  God  hath  shut  up 
all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all"  (Rom.  xi.  32;  comp.  Gal.  iii.  22); 
"God  purposed  [Jesus  Christ]  to  be  a  propitia 
tion,  through  faith,  by  his  blood,  to  shew  his 
righteousness,  because  of  the  passing  over  of 
the  sins  done  afore  time  (Sm  rrjv  Trdpea-iv  rwv 
Trpoyeyovorwv  a/jiaprrj^aTcov^  in  the  forbearance 
(ev  rfj  avoxfi}  of  God  ;  for  the  shewing,  I  say, 
of  his  righteousness  at  this  present  season " 
(Rom.  iii.  25  f.) ;  "The  revelation  of  the 
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mystery  which  hath  been  kept  in  silence  through 
times  eternal,  but  now  is  manifested,  and  ...  is 
made  known  unto  all  the  nations  unto  obedience 
of  faith"  (Rom.  xvi.  25  f.)  ;  "The  mystery 
of  Christ,  which  in  other  generations  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  hath 
now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  Spirit ;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles 
are  fellow -heirs,  and  fellow-members  of  the 
body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in 
Christ  through  the  gospel "  (Eph.  iii.  4  ff.  ; 
comp.  Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  9,  Col.  i.  25  ff.).  Cor 
responding  to  this  conception  of  the  divine 
dispensations  we  have  the  sentence  in  the 
speech  at  Athens:  "The  times  of  ignorance 
therefore  God  overlooked  (inrepi&ow) ;  but  now 
he  declareth  to  men  that  they  shall  all  every 
where  repent "  (v.  30).  The  language  and  the 
thought  of  these  words  are  alike  eminently 
Pauline.  The  phrase  "  all  men  everywhere  " 
(TrdvTCis  Travra^ov)  belongs  to  a  type  familiar  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (e.g.  i  Cor.  iv.  17,  2  Cor. 
ix.  8,  Eph.  v.  20,  Phil.  i.  3).  The  "  but  now  " 
(TO.  vvv)  draws  the  contrast  between  the  past 
characterized  by  silence  on  the  divine  side  and 
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sin  on  man's  side,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
present  with  revelation  and  redemption  on  God's 
part  and  the  possibilities  of  renewal  for  man 
—a  contrast  to  which  St.  Paul  in  his  writings 
habitually  recurs  (e.g.  Rom.  xvi.  26,  Gal.  iv.  9, 
Eph.  iii.  5,  v.  8,  Col.  i.  26).  Further,  in  the 
great  passage  from  Romans  iii.  quoted  above 
St.  Paul  asserts  that  the  propitiation  wrought 
out  by  Christ,  the  final  condemnation  and  re 
moval  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
was  designed  by  God  as  a  decisive  vindication 
of  His  righteousness,  a  vindication  which  was 
necessary  because  in  His  forbearance  (eV  rfj 
avo-xfi,  not  eV  rrj  %apm)  He  had,  without  punish 
ment  or  atonement,  passed  over  (Sia  rrjv  irdpea-iv, 
not  Sia  rr]v  afyeaiv}  men's  sins  in  the  long  epochs 
of  the  past.  The  ideas  of  God's  patience  and 
His  apparent  indifference  to  sin,  emphasized  in 
the  passage  of  the  Epistle,  find  vivid  and  exact 
expression  in  the  statement  of  the  Pauline 
speech  that  "  The  times  of  ignorance  God 
overlooked."  * 

1  With  Acts  xvii.  30  (inrepidwv  .  .  .  rots  avdpunrois  .  .  .  ij-eravofiv] 
compare  Wisd.  xi.  23,  irapopas  d/tiapTT?/aaTa  avdpdnrwv  ets  /uerdvotac.  The 
coincidence  is  too  close  to  be  accidental.  The  passage  in  Rom.  i.  deal 
ing  with  the  heathen  world  and  the  Pauline  speeches  in  Acts  xiv.,  xvii., 
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(^)  The  Doctrine  of  God. 
The  teaching  of  the  speech  which  comes 
under  this  head,  so  far  as  I  have  not  anticipated 
it  in  the  previous  section,  may  be  conveniently 
considered  in  relation  to  (i.)  the  unity  of  the 
race  ;  (ii.)  the  unity  of  history  ;  (iii.)  the  unity 
of  human  life. 

(i.)  The  Doctrine  of  God  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Race. — God  "made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein"  (y.  24).  "He  made  of  one  (e£  e^o?) 
every  nation  of  men  "  (v.  26).  The  speaker 
had  probably  two  special  reasons  for  asserting 

alike  reflect  the  thoughts  and  to  some  extent  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  The  parallels  between  Rom.  i.  and  Wisdom  are  given 
at  length  in  Sanday  and  Headlam's  Romans,  pp.  51  f.  "While  on 
the  one  hand,"  to  quote  their  summing  up,  "  there  can  be  no  question 
of  direct  quotation,  on  the  other  hand  the  resemblance  is  so  strong 
both  as  to  the  main  lines  of  the  argument  (i.  Natural  religion  discarded, 
ii.  idolatry,  iii.  catalogue  of  immorality)  and  in  the  details  of  thought 
and  to  some  extent  of  expression  as  to  make  it  clear  that  at  some 
time  in  his  life  St.  Paul  must  have  bestowed  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
a  considerable  amount  of  study."  Even  in  the  report  of  the  speeches 
at  Lystra  and  Athens  contained  in  the  Acts,  condensed  and  (to  some 
extent)  edited  as  that  report  must  be,  parallels  with  Wisdom  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  noticed  in  Rom.  i.  reveal  themselves.  See,  e.g., 
Acts  xiv.  i7l|Wisd.  xiii.  i  b  ;  Acts  xvii.  23,  30  i!  Wisd.  xiv.  22,  xv. 
ii  ;  Acts  xvii.  24  ||  Wisd.  xiii.  3  £,  4^,  9  c  ;  Acts.  xvii.  27  ij  Wisd.  xiii. 
6  c,  9  f  ;  Acts  xvii.  29  Ii  Wisd.  xiii.  10,  xv.  4  ;  Acts  xvii.  30 1|  Wisd. 
xi.  23.  The  existence  of  such  a  common  literary  characteristic  as  this 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  Epistle  and  the  two  Pauline  speeches 
are  the  production  of  the  same  mind. 
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this  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand,  it  negatived 
the  traditional  boast  of  the  Athenians  that,  as 
avT6%0ov€s,  they  were  not  as  other  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  coincided,  so  far  at  least  as 
its  language  was  concerned,  with  the  views  of 
the  nobler  Stoics  of  the  period — views  in  which 
they  characteristically  diverged  from  the  position 
of  the  Epicureans.  The  qualification  in  the 
foregoing  statement  as  to  the  Stoics  will  be 
noted.  The  coincidence,  however  telling,  could 
only  be  momentary  and  superficial.  For  the 
Stoic  and  the  Christian  doctrines  rested  on 
different  foundations.  The  Stoic  based  his 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  race  on  his  assertion 
of  a  common  material  origin,  the  Christian 
teacher  on  his  conviction  that  all  things  and  all 
men  have  their  one  source  in  a  personal  God 
and  Father.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  e'£  «>o9("of  one";  comp.  Hebr.  ii.  11)  in 
this  passage.  The  reference  is  to  the  one 
Creator  Himself.  This  conception  of  God  as 
the  source  as  well  as  the  maker  of  the  universe 
is  familiar  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles — "There 
is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  (e'£  ov)  are  all 
things"  (i  Cor.  viii.  6;  comp.  xi.  12,  Rom. 
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xi.  36,  Eph.  iv.  6).  A  close  parallel  to  the  words 
under  discussion  (notwithstanding  difference  of 
expression)  is  found  in  Eph.  iii.  14,  "The  Father 
from  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  earth 

is  named"  (e'£  ov  iracra  Trarpia  .  .  .  ovofjid^erat^.      In 

the  Epistles,  indeed,  the  Apostle  goes  a  stage 
further,  and  traces  this  thought  of  the  unity  of 
the  race  onward  to  its  realization.  Redemption 
reaffirms  the  oneness  of  the  nations.  In  Christ 
the  ideal  becomes  a  practical  reality.  "There 
can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and 
female;  for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Gal.  iii.  28;  comp.  e.g.  Col.  iii.  11,  Eph.  ii. 

i5  ff.>. 

(ii.)   The  Doctrine  of  God  and  the   Unity  of 
History.—"  He  made  of  one   every  nation  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
determining  their  appointed   seasons  and    the 
bounds  of  their  habitation"  (y.  26).     The  history 
of  the  world  is  the  evolution  of  the  Creator's 
first  purpose.     The   periods  of  that  history— 
the  epochs  of  national  progress  and  decline — 
are  not,  as  the  Stoics  taught,   the  outcome  of 
blind  destiny.     They  subserve  the  divine  will, 
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which  is  their  source  and  law.  So,  I  think,  we 
may  draw  out  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "de 
termining  their  appointed  seasons.''  In  the 
Pauline  Epistles  we  have  no  precise  parallel  to 
them,  dealing  (at  least  primarily),  as  they  do, 
with  the  history  of  the  nations.  But  the  same 
conception  of  divinely  ordained  periods  and 
seasons  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Epistles  in  refer 
ence  to  redemption — "When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son"  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ; 
"His  good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in 
him  unto  a  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the 
seasons"  (Eph.  i.  9  f.)  ;  "  The  dispensation  of 
the  mystery  which  from  all  ages  hath  been 
hid  in  God  who  created  all  things "  (Eph. 
iii.  9;  comp.  i  Tim.  ii.  6,  vi.  15,  Titus 
i.  3).  The  Epistles  agree  with  the  speech  in 
sketching  the  outline  of  a  divine  philosophy 
of  history. 

(iii.)  The  Doctrine  of  God  and  the  Unity  of 
H inn  an  Life. — "  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of 
us  :  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  ;  as  certain  even  of  your  own  poets  have 
said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring"  (yv.  27  f.). 
The  fact  that  the  speaker  chooses  a  half  verse 

Q 
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of  a  Stoic  poet 1  as  typical  of  the  recognition  in 
Greek  poetry  generally  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  indicates  that  he  has  in  his  mind  Stoic 
language  as  to  the  nearness  of  God  to  man. 
Such  language  was  often  noble  and  devout. 
"  No  work  on  earth  is  wrought  apart  from  Thee, 
O  God,"  says  Cleanthes  (Hymn  to  Zeus  15  f.), 
"nor  in  the  divine  vault  of  heaven,  nor  in  the 
sea."  "  God  is  near  thee  ;  He  is  with  thee  ;  He 
is  within,"  is  a  saying  of  Seneca  (Ep.  Mor.  xli.  i). 
But  the  language  of  Stoic  devotion  is  robbed 
of  its  beauty  and  meaning  by  Stoic  dogma. 
"  God  "  is  merely  a  synonym  for  "  nature."  He 
"is  at  once  universal  matter  and  the  creative 
force  which  fashions  matter  into  the  particular 
materials  out  of  which  things  are  made.2 '  The 
Christian  preacher,  appealing  to  their  conven 
tional  language  rather  than  to  their  formal 
dogmas,  strove  to  win  the  Stoics  among  his 
audience.  He  would  fain  take  them  with  him 
as  far  as  they  could  go.  But  in  truth  only  by 
a  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  their  philosophy 

1   The  precise  words  occur  in  Aratus  Phcnoni.  5  ;  comp.  Cleanthes 
Hymn  to  Zeus  4  (e/c  crov  yap  ytvos  evfjxv). 

-  Zeller,   The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  Eng.  trans.,  p.   149. 
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could  they  share  his  thoughts  of  God.  For 
Stoic  theology  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  was 
a  materialistic  pantheism.  To  the  Christian 
teacher  God  was  a  Person  ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  presence  of  God  in  creation,  Christian 
theology  holds  with  equal  firmness  a  belief  in 
the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  and  a  belief 
in  the  transcendence  of  God  above  the  world. 
The  latter  idea,  the  necessary  corrective  of  the 
former,  is  recognized  in  the  Pauline  speech 
through  the  simple  statement  that  God  is  the 
Creator,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
doctrine  of  the  divine  transcendence  finds  ex 
pression,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  numberless 
passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  doctrine 
of  the  divine  immanence,  which  is  specially 
characteristic  of  this  speech,  and  which  is  here 
presented  in  its  simplest  and  most  general  form, 
is  stated  in  its  strictly  theological  aspect  in  that 
passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
where  he  dwells  on  the  Son's  mediatorship  in 
the  world  of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
grace.  He  is  "  the  first-born  of  all  creation  ; 
for  in  him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things 
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invisible  ...  all  things  have  been  created 
through  him,  and  unto  him  (et?  avrov]  ;  and  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  consist 

(TO,  Trdvra  ev  avru>  avvearrjKev},  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church,  etc."  (Col.  i. 
15  ff.).  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
St.  Paul,  in  two  memorable  phrases,  indicates 
the  close  relation  of  the  redemptive  and  the 
cosmic  functions  of  the  Son :  "  He  [i.e.  the 
Father]  .  .  .  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  that  Jilleth  all  in  all"  (i.  22  f.). 
"He  .  .  .  ascended  far  above  all  the  heavens, 
that  he  might  fill  all  things  "  (iv.  10).  These 
two  latter  passages  in  particular  present  the 
Apostle's  matured  conception  of  the  nearness 
of  God  to  the  world — a  truth  which  finds  ex 
pression  in  the  epigram  of  the  missionary 
speech,  "In  him  [i.e.  God]  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  God  contained  in  the 
speech.  The  greatest  of  Athenian  philosophers 
had  once  said  :  "  To  find  out  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  this  universe  is  a  hard  task. 
And  when  we  have  found  Him,  to  speak 
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of  Him  to  all  men  is  impossible"  (Plato, 
Timaeus  28  c).  The  preacher  on  the  Areo 
pagus,  like  the  Apostle  who  speaks  in  the 
Epistles,  claims  that  he  knows  the  secret  — 
TO  /jLva-Ti'ipiov  rr}?  eu<re/3eia? — and  that  he  is  com 
missioned  to  proclaim  what  he  knows.  "  What 
ye  worship  (euo-e/Setre)  in  ignorance,  this  set  I 
forth  to  you  "  (v.  23). 

(c]  The  Divine  Call  to  Repentance. 

In  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  God  as  Matter, 
Force,  Destiny,  there  was  no  room  for  a  belief 
either  in  divine  righteousness  or  in  human 
responsibility.  Man  lived  and  acted  in  the 
chains  of  a  physical  law  of  constraint.  It  is 
true  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  language  of 
Stoic  writers  rose  to  a  level  far  above  that  of 
their  formal  tenets.  But  the  dogmas  of  Stoicism 
knew  nothing  of  a  sense  of  sin.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Stoics  especially  among  his  hearers,  it 
was  a  matter  of  primary  importance  that  the 
Christian  preacher  should  affirm  that  God  is 
"the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,"  and  that 
man  is  responsible  to  Him.  "  Now  [God] 
declareth  to  men  that  they  should  all  every 
where  repent :  inasmuch  as  he  hath  appointed 
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a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained  ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  " 
(vv.  30  f.).  The  visit  to  Athens  stands  mid 
way  between  St.  Paul's  evangelization  of  Thes- 
salonica  and  his  visit  to  Corinth,  where  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written. 
These  letters  shew  that  at  this  period  of  his 
ministry  St.  Paul's  mind  was  filled  with  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  return  as  the  Judge. 
"  His  preaching  [at  Thessalonica]  seems  to 
have  turned  mainly  upon  one  point — the  ap 
proaching  judgment,  the  coming  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
Around  this  one  doctrine  the  Apostle's  practical 
warnings  and  exhortations  had  clustered.1 " 
We  have  already  seen  how  one  element  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  at  Thessalonica  had 
a  place,  as  was  indeed  inevitable,  in  his  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Lystra  (see  above,  p.  197). 
The  other  characteristic  note  of  his  preaching 
at  Thessalonica  was  equally  prominent  in  his 
speech  at  Athens.  Here,  as  there  (i  Thess.  i. 
10),  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  and  the 

1   Bishop  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  260. 
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proclamation  of  the  raising  of  the  future  Judge 
from  the  dead  by  the  Father  are  linked  closely 
together.  Further,  it  is  important  for  our 
immediate  purpose  to  notice  how  each  element 
in  this  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  at  Athens  is 
Pauline.  The  season  of  judgment  is,  according 
to  the  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  Am. 
v.  18,  Is.  ii.  12),  described  as  "a  day"  (comp. 
e.g.  i  Thess.  v.  2,  4,  2  Thess.  i.  10,  ii.  2, 
i  Cor.  i.  8,  Rom.  ii.  5,  16,  Phil.  i.  6,  10).  This 
"day,"  however  it  may  be  unknown  to  men, 
has  been  fixed  in  the  Divine  counsels  (compare 
the  line  of  thought  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  Rom.  xiii. 
1 1  f.).  The  judgment  will  be  universal  (comp. 
Rom.  ii.  1 6,  iii.  6,  2  Tim.  iv.  i),  and  righteous 
(comp.  e.g.  Rom.  ii.  5,  2  Tim.  iv.  8).  It  will 
be  the  judgment  of  God  the  Father  ministered 
through  (eV)  Him  whom  He  ordained  (w/^o-ez;) 
by  the  Resurrection  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  16,  Sta  Xp. 

Rom.   i.    4>    r°v    opicrdei'TOS    .    .    .    e£    dvaar. 

The  mediator  in  the  judgment  is  a 
man  (avSpi :  comp.  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  Rom.  v.  15, 
i  Cor.  xv.  47,  Phil.  ii.  7  f.). 

At     Lystra,    as    we   saw,    the    speaker   said 
nothing  of  his  Christian  message.      At  Athens 
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the  words  which  deal  with  distinctively  Christian 
truths  are  few.  And  they  are  elementary. 
Christ  is  referred  to  simply  as  a  man  (avrip}. 
The  word  is  true,  but  it  conveyed  only  half  the 
truth  about  His  Person.  "  Sic  appellat  Jesum," 
says  Bengel,  "pro  captu  auditorum.  Plura 
erat  dicturus  audire  cupientibus."  The  present 
was  no  fitting  occasion  to  unfold  the  mystery  of 
the  Lord's  divine  glory.  For  when  the  listeners 
perceived  that  this  strange  teacher  was  speaking 
of  the  "  resurrection  of  dead  men,"  they  jeered. 
Their  own  poet  (Aesch.  E^tm.  647  f.),  in  the 
great  assize-scene  laid  in  that  very  Areopagus, 
had  said, 

avSpbs  d'tirei.8a.v  alfj.'  dvaffTrdcrr/  KOVLS 
awa£  Oavovros,  OVTIS  ear'  dvaffracns. 

It  was  not  worth  their  while  to  give  him  further 
hearing.  "  Solvuntur  risu  tabulae." 

Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew 
As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 
Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 
Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king, 
In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 
As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all  ! 

But  some  few  had  followed  this  "  mere  barbarian 
Jew  "  through  the  outer  courts  of  natural  religion 
to  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  revelation. 
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They  had  gained  a  glimpse,  to  use  Bishop 
Butler's  severely  restrained  phrase,  of  "the 
importance  of  Christianity." 

Soon  after  the  Apostle  spoke  these  words 
on  the  Areopagus,  he  left  Athens  (xviii.  i). 
His  success  there  was  small.  Only  a  few 
persons  "  clave  unto  him,  and  believed."  There 
is,  in  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  age,  no  evi 
dence  that  a  Christian  community  took  root  at 
Athens,  or  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  any 
further  communications  with  the  little  band  of 
"  brethren  "  there  who  owed  their  conversion  to 
him.  From  Athens  the  Apostle  passed  on  to 
Corinth.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  reminds  them  how  he  came  to  them  "  in 
weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling  " 
(ii.  3) ;  how  his  preaching  among  them  was  free 
from  all  rhetorical  art  or  recourse  to  human 
"  wisdom  "  (ii.  i  ff.  ;  comp.  i.  18  ff.,  ii.  13)  ;  how 
that  there  "  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh  .  .  . 
were  called"  (i.  26);  how  he  had  "determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  [them]  save  Jesus 
Messiah,  and  him  crucified  "  (ii.  2).  We  cannot 
but  ask  whether  this  deep  depression  and  this 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
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Gospel  were  not  prompted  by  some  special 
circumstances.  Was  the  Apostle  conscious 
that  at  Athens  he  had  for  once  been  too  eager 
to  gain  the  "wise  after  the  flesh,"  and  that  he 
had  for  this  end  gone  far  in  the  way  of  meeting 
philosophy  with  philosophy,  and  so  had  obscured 
the  plain  message  of  "a  crucified  Messiah" 
(i  Cor.  i.  23)  ?  If  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  his  words  in  the  Corinthian  Epistle,  we  have 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
historian's  account  of  the  Apostle's  visit  to 
Athens. 

3.  The  last  speech  in  the  Acts  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  is  the  Pastoral  Speech  of  St. 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Elders  at 
Miletus. 

The  speech  at  Miletus  differs  widely  from  all 
the  other  speeches  contained  in  the  Book.  The 
latter  are  addressed  either  to  "those  without," 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  or  in  one  case  (x.  34 
ff.)  to  inquirers.  In  them  a  stranger  speaks  to 
strangers.  In  this  one  alone  a  Christian  is 
represented  as  appealing  to  Christians,  a  chief 
pastor — and  that  chief  pastor  St.  Paul — to  the 
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Elders,  to  representative  members,  of  a  flock 
which  he  had  long  tended.  The  character  of 
the  speech  then  challenges  and  facilitates  a  com 
parison  of  its  language  and  its  ideas  with  the 
language  and  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
The  line  of  thought  is  simple  and  direct ;  the 
tone  is  devotional,  not  didactic,  still  less  con 
troversial.  One  trait  of  the  speech  alone  must 
at  this  point  be  noticed.  In  this  Pauline  speech, 
as  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  are  strong 
undercurrents,  which  interrupt  the  even  flow  of 
the  tide.  A  topic  is  apparently  dismissed  ; 
presently  it  forces  its  way  into  prominence 
again.  The  speech  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  past  and  the  future.  The  pastor,  in  the 
midst  of  the  pain  of  a  present  parting,  recalls  to 
his  hearers'  minds  his  life  and  work  among 
them  ;  he  appeals  to  their  remembrance  of 
what  he  has  been  to  them  as  a  complete  refuta 
tion  of  charges  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
brought  against  his  motives  and  against  his 
teaching.  He  forecasts  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  himself  and  for  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
and  with  these  anticipations  he  connects  his 
pastoral  charge. 
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(i)  The  Past. 

Thrice  in  the  speech  the  Apostle  is  repre 
sented  as  appealing  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  hearers  (yv.  18,  31,  34). 
Such  an  appeal  is  eminently  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Paul.1  First  he  recalls  to  their  minds  his 
unbroken  sojourn  among  them  :  "  Ye  yourselves 
know  from  the  first  day  (comp.  Phil.  i.  5)  that 
I  set  foot  in  Asia,  how  it  was  with  you  that  I 
was  the  whole  time  "  (TTW?  /j,e0'  v^wv  rov  Trdvra 

Xpovov  eyevo/jLyv).  The  words — note  the  emphasis 
on  "with  you  "  —imply  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  visit  to  Asia  he  made  Ephesus  his  home. 
This  statement  is  in  complete  accord  with  an 
incidental  notice  in  a  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  a 
neighbouring  church  (Col.  ii.  i),  from  which  we 
learn  that  neither  the  "brethren"  at  Colossse 
nor  those  at  Laodicea,  nor — as  the  language 
seems  to  imply — others  in  that  district  of  Asia, 
had  ever  "seen  his  face  in  the  flesh."  The  assur 
ance  of  his  fervent  prayers  on  behalf  of  all  such  - 

1  i  Thess.  ii.  if.,  5,  n,  iii.  4,  iv.  2,  2  Thess.  iii.  7,  Gal.  iv.  13. 
Phil.  iv.  15  (knowledge);  2  Thess.  ii.  5,  i  Cor.  xi.  2,  Eph.  ii.  n 
(remembrance)  ;  comp.  e.g.  I  Thess.  ii.  10,  I  Cor.  iv.  17. 

-  0Aw  yap  V/JLO.S  eiStvai,  TjXinov  dywva  e'xw  irtrep  vp.(cv  KO.I  ruv  ev  A. 
Ko.1  oiroi  oi'x  iopaKav  K.T.A.  (Col.  ii.  I  ;  comp.  i.  3,  iv.  12). 
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is  doubtless  intended  to  allay  any  feeling 
of  resentment  on  their  part,  that  he  had  long 
been  near  them  and  yet  had  never  come 
to  them.  During  those  three  years  (v.  31) 
then  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  had  been  able 
narrowly  to  watch  their  teacher's  life  and 
work. 

They  had  seen  his  life.  It  was  a  life  of 
continuous  bond-service  to  his  Master  (SovAeiW 
To3  Kvpiw  :  comp.  e.g.  Rom.  xii.  11,  Phil.  ii.  22, 
Eph.  vi.  7  ;  Rom.  i.  i,  Gal.  vi.  17).  They  had 
been  witnesses  of  all  that  that  service  involved 
— "  with  all  lowliness  of  mind  (comp.  Eph.  iv. 
2  ;  and  e.g.  i  Thess.  ii.  6  ff.,  2  Cor.  iv.  5,  vii.  6), 
and  with  tears  (comp.  ^.31,  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  Phil.  iii. 
1 8  ;  and  e.g.  i  Cor.  ii.  3,  2  Cor.  i.  8,  Rom.  ix.  2), 
and  with  trials  which  befell  me  by  the  plots  of 
the  Jews."  The  Apostle's  ministry  at  Ephesus 
was  saddened  by  personal  sorrows  and  by  the 
hostility  of  enemies, —  "  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears"  (2  Cor.  vii.  5).  In  St. 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  events  at  Ephesus, 
though  there  is  a  hint  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews  (xix.  9),  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is 
filled  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  trade  riot, 
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in  which  Demetrius  the  silversmith  is  the  ring 
leader. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  at  Ephesus  (xvi.  8),  there  are  brief  but 
significant  allusions  to  opposition  of  many  kinds 
—"There  are  many  adversaries"  (xvi.  9);  and 
to  some  signal  crisis  of  personal  violence — "  If 
after  the  manner  of  men  I  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus  "  (xv.  32).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  tumult  in  the 
theatre  ;  for  (i)  the  Apostle,  when  he  wrote  the 
letter,  was  contemplating  a  further  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (xvi.  8),  and  this  he  could  hardly  have 
done  after  that  violent  outburst  ;  indeed,  in  the 
Acts,  our  one  authority  for  the  story  of  the 
proceedings  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-crafts 
men,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  left  Ephesus 
immediately  ''after  the  uproar  was  ceased"; 
(2)  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  the  advice  of 
his  friends  and  the  warning  of  the  Asiarchs 
restrained  St.  Paul  from  "  adventuring  himself 
into  the  theatre"  (xix.  30  f.),  so  that  he  himself 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  infuriated 
mob.  The  words,  then,  in  i  Cor.  xv,  32  must 
allude  to  some  earlier  peril  (comp.  Rom.  xvi.  4, 
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Acts  xviii.  26),  and  we  may  not  unreasonably 
connect  them  with  "the  plots  of  the  Jews" 
mentioned  in  the  speech.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  these  "  plots  "  were  something  much  more 
to  the  Apostle  than  harassing  dangers  ;  they 
involved  "temptations."  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  period  that  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthian 
disciples  "concerning  our  affliction  which  befell 
us  in  Asia,  that  we  were  weighed  down-  exceed 
ingly,  beyond  our  power,  insomuch  that  we 
despaired  even  of  life "  (2  Cor.  i.  8).  Why 
these  outward  perils  overwhelmed  him  with 
bitter  sorrow,  and  even  brought  with  them 
spiritual  trials,  is  made  plain  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  an  Epistle  written  apparently  at 
Corinth  just  before  the  Apostle  started  on  this 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  2  f.).  That 
letter  reveals  St.  Paul's  yearning  love  for  his 
countrymen  and  his  deep  conviction  that  the 
divine  counsels  with  regard  to  them  were 
permanent  and  inviolable.  The  persevering 
treachery,  then,  with  which  the  Jews  dogged 
his  steps,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
was  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  tested  not  only 
his  courage  and  his  patience  but  also  his  faith 
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in  the  God  of  Israel.  "  The  plots  of  the  Jews  " 
brought  St.  Paul  face  to  face  with  the  dark 
problem  of  Israel's  unbelief  in  a  concrete  and 
personal  form.  The  Apostle's  wrestling  with 
these  "temptations,"  these  subtle  assailants  of 
the  calm  assurance  of  his  faith,  was  a  spectacle 
on  which,  at  least  in  part,  the  Ephesian  Elders 
had  looked. 

St.  Paul's  work  also — his  method  and  the 
substance  of  his  teaching — was  known  to  the 
Ephesians — "  Teaching  you  publicly,  and  from 
house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  Jews  and 
to  Greeks  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (vv.  20  f).  If 
these  words  were  really  (in  substance)  spoken 
by  St.  Paul,  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Apostle's  ministry  at  one  of  the  great  churches 
which  he  founded — -a  picture  more  vivid,  per 
haps,  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  we 
find  elsewhere.  He  "used  both  public  and 
private  monitions  and  exhortations."  On  the 
one  hand,  the  speaker  recalls  to  the  Elders  how 
he  had  been  constant  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  assemblies  of  "the  Brethren."  The  allusions 
in  the  Epistles  to  such  public  teaching  are 
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indirect.  Such  a  habit  on  the  Apostle's  part  is 
implied  when  he  refers  to  exhortations  given 
to  his  correspondents  while  he  was  yet  with 
them  (2  Thess.  iii.  10,  i  Cor.  xi.  23,  xv.  i),  and 
when  he  gives  directions  as  to  the  due  conduct 
of  assemblies  for  worship  and  instruction  (i  Cor. 
xiv.  i8f.).  The  public  reading  of  his  Epistles, 
when  he  himself  was  absent,  was  clearly  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  his  personal  public  utterances 
(i  Thess.  v.  27,  Col.  iv.  16).  And  indeed  a 
statement  as  to  so  obvious  an  element  in  the 
work  of  an  Apostle  is  self-evidently  true  and 
natural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Elders  knew 
how  diligent  the  Apostle  had  been  in  dealing 
with  individuals.  The  house-to-house  visitation 
of  the  persecutor  («ara  TOU?  OLKOVS  eLcrTropevo/Aevos, 
Acts  viii.  3)  had  passed  into  the  house-to- 
house  visitation  of  the  Christian  pastor  (/car 
oiVou?,  xx.  20).  In  regard  to  this  matter  also, 
the  Epistles  supply  no  precise  parallel.  In 
them  no  reference  is  ever  made  in  definite 
terms  to  St.  Paul's  work  in  the  homes  of 
inquirers  or  of  disciples  ;  but  the  Apostle's 
sense  of  responsibility  for  individuals  is  in 
different  ways  emphasized  again  and  again. 

R 
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Two  passages,  for  example, — the  one  in  his 
earliest  Epistle,  the  other  in  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  first  Roman  captivity, — sufficiently  prove 
the  earnestness  and  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  dealt  with  individuals:  "Ye  know  how  we 
dealt  with  each  one  of  you,  as  a  father  with  his 
own  children,  exhorting  you,  and  encouraging 
you"  (i  Thess.  ii.  11);  "Admonishing  every 
man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom; 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ"  (Col.  i.  28).  The  thought  and  the 
language  of  these  passages — the  "each  one  of 
you "  of  the  former  of  them,  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  "  every  man  "  of  the  latter — are  very 
closely  akin  to  the  thought  and  the  language 
of  some  of  the  closing  words  of  the  speech  : 
"  By  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not 
to  admonish  every  one  night  and  day  with 
tears"  (v.  31).  It  is  sufficient  simply  to 
notice  the  other  details  of  the  ministry  at 
Ephesus  —  its  comprehensiveness,  "testifying 
both  to  Jews  and  Greeks "  (comp.  i  Cor. 
i.  24  ff.,  xii.  13,  Rom.  i.  14  ff.,  iii.  9,  x. 
12);  and  its  twofold  message,  "repentance 
toward  God  (comp.  e.g.  2  Cor.  v.  20  ff.), 
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and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (comp. 
e.g.  Rom.  x.  9  ff). 

(2)  The  Apologia. 

The  leader  of  a  great  movement  is  commonly 
indifferent,  at  least  outwardly,  to  praise  or 
blame.  He  presses  on  with  the  work  of  the 
present,  and  leaves  the  calumnies  of  enemies 
and  the  complaints  of  half-hearted  friends  to 
that  final  court  of  appeal,  the  long  lapse  of 
time.  If  he  is  a  religious  man,  his  thoughts 
rise  higher,  to  God  who  knows  all  hearts  and 
who  will  in  the  end  vindicate  His  servant. 
Such  at  times  was  St.  Paul's  feeling:  "With 
me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be 
judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment :  yea,  I 
judge  not  mine  own  self.  .  .  .  He  that  judgeth 
me  is  the  Lord"  (i  Cor.  iv.  3  f.).  But  it  was 
not  always  so  with  him.  His  Epistles  reveal 
him  to  us  as  a  man  of  keen  sensibility,  whose 
heart  was  too  tender  and  too  impetuous  not  to 
be  irritated  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  calm 
silence  by  the  open  charges  and  the  whispered 
insinuations  of  overt  adversaries  and  of  false 
allies.  Moreover,  a  nobler  influence  was  at 
work  than  the  mere  impulses  of  natural 
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character.  St.  Paul  never  doubted  that  he 
had  received  his  call  as  an  Apostle  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself.  Such  an  apostleship  must 
be  above  suspicion.  "  That  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed "  was  the  true  motive  of  very 
much  of  St.  Paul's  uncompromising  self-asser 
tion.  The  personal  and  the  official  character 
of  the  Apostle  alike  made  it  impossible  for 
him  contentedly  to  forget  slanders,  however 
unscrupulous  and  unfounded,  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  We  trace,  especially  in  the  letters 
which  belong  to  the  active  period  of  his  life,  a 
habit  of  self-defence,  persistent,  eager,  at  times 
almost  fierce  in  its  intensity.  He  meets  a 
charge  ;  when  he  has  passed  from  it,  the  painful 
recollection  haunts  him  and  insensibly  moulds 
his  treatment  of  other  matters  ;  presently  he 
returns  to  the  slander,  and  again  refutes  it. 
That  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case  will 
be  plain  to  any  sympathetic  student  of  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
especially  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co 
rinthians.  The  latter  Epistle  more  than  any 
other  reveals  the  heart  of  St.  Paul ;  in  it  he 
lays  bare  to  his  readers  a  conflict  of  contending 
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emotions,  and  all  through  the  letter  a  dominating 
element  is  that  of  apologia.  This  letter,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  written  shortly  after  St.  Paul's 
long  sojourn  at  Ephesus  ended  (xx.  i  f.),  and 
so  within  a  few  months  of  this  leave-taking  at 
Miletus.  In  the  speech  at  Miletus  we  note 
precisely  the  same  apologetic  spirit  at  work  as 
we  trace  in  these  Epistles.  At  certain  points 
it  finds  clear  and  definite  expression  (vv.  26, 
33).  All  through  the  speech  its  influence  is 
not  far  from  the  surface  ;  it  inspires  the  appeal 
to  the  Elders'  intimate  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's 
life,  and  the  reference  to  his  supreme  ambition 
of  "fulfilling  .  .  .  the  ministry  which  I  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  "(v.  24).  And  further,  after 
the  solemn  and  pathetic  words  of  commendation 
(v.  32),  which  were  intended,  as  it  would  seem 
likely,  to  close  the  speech,  we  have  one  of  those 
swift  retrogressions  and  revulsions  of  feeling 
by  which  we  are  sometimes  startled  in  St. 

j 

Paul's  Epistles  (comp.  e.g.  2  Cor.  vi.  n-vii.  4, 
Phil.  iii.  i  f.),  and  the  speaker  abruptly  and 
prosaically  returns  to  the  same  theme  of  self- 
defence  :  "  I  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
or  apparel"  (v.  33). 
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When  we  ask  the  question  —  From  what 
charges  and  insinuations  was  St.  Paul  so  anxious 
to  defend  himself  ? — the  answer  is  supplied  by 
a  typical  passage  in  his  earliest  Epistle  :  "Our 
exhortation  is  not  of  error,  nor  of  uncleanness, 
nor  in  guile  ;  but  even  as  we  have  been  approved 
of  God  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gospel,  so  we 
speak  ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God  which 
proveth  our  hearts.  For  neither  at  any  time 
were  we  found  using  words  of  flattery,  as  ye 
know,  nor  a  cloke  of  covetousness  (7rXeoi/e£ia<?), 
God  is  witness ;  nor  seeking  glory  of  men, 
neither  from  you,  nor  from  others,  when  we 
might  have  been  burdensome  (Swd^evoi  ev  fidpei 
elvai],  as  apostles  of  Christ.  .  .  .  For  ye 
remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and  travail  : 
working  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not 
burden  (-rcpos  TO  ^  eVt/3ap^crat)  any  of  you,  we 
preached  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God.  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and 
righteously  and  unblameably  we  behaved  our 
selves  towards  you  that  believe "  ( i  Thess. 

ii.  3  «). 

The  charges  at  which  the  Apostle  here 
hints  are,  to  speak  broadly,  two.  (i)  His 
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motives  were  impugned.  He  was  dominated, 
it  was  said,  by  a  lust  for  power  and  influence. 
He  aimed  at  gaining  a  personal  ascendancy 
over  his  converts.  Or,  as  others  seem  to  have 
alleged,  his  designs  were  simply  mercenary. 
His  ministry  was  a  mere  matter  of  money,  an 
expedient  for  enriching  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  enthusiastic  followers,  (ii)  His  faithful 
ness  as  an  evangelist  and  teacher  was  called  in 
question.  His  preaching  was  no  simple  and 
sincere  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
limited  and  moulded  by  his  own  selfish  designs. 
To  win  popularity  he  must  needs  play  the 
time-server  and  the  flatterer. 

Both  these  charges  are  in  St.  Paul's  mind  in 
other  passages  of  his  Epistles,  and  they  are  met 
in  the  words  of  the  speech. 

(i)  To  the  accusation  of  self-seeking,  so  far 
as  it  involved  an  imputation  of  compassing 
undue  authority  and  influence  (comp.  2  Cor. 
i.  24,  iv.  5,  x.  i  ff.),  there  is  probably  an  indirect 
reference  in  the  words  :  "  I  hold  not  my  life  of 
any  account  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  30),  as  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  may  accomplish  my  course 
(comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  7),  and  the  ministry  (comp. 
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Col.  iv.  17,  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  Col.  i.  25  ;  and  e.g. 
2  Cor.  iii.  6,  iv.  i,  v.  18)  which  I  received  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  (comp.  Gal.  i.  i,  12,  i  Tim. 
i.  12),  to  declare  (^t,a^aprvpaa9ai,  comp.  i  Thess. 
iv.  6)  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  (God's 
free  benevolence  towards  all  men  ;  comp.  Rom. 
v.  15  ff.,  2  Cor.  vi.  i,  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  7,  iii.  2,  Col. 
i.  6).  In  the  Epistles  this  surrender  on  the 
Apostle's  part  of  life  and  of  the  joy  of  living 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  work  finds 
frequent  expression  in  different  contexts  ;  see 
e.g.  2  Cor.  iv.  7ff.,  vi.  4  ff,  xii.  9  f.,  Phil.  i.  20, 
iii.  8,  Col.  i.  24.  It  is  a  subject  which,  especially 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Corinth,  is  seldom  far 
from  his  thoughts,  and,  when  it  forces  itself  into 
prominence,  it  breaks  down  the  barriers  of 
natural  reticence  and  even  of  Christian  humility. 
No  one,  his  words  to  the  Ephesian  Elders 
seem  to  imply,  who  so  freely  gave  himself  up 
for  his  work's  sake  could  in  that  work  be  seeking 
the  glory  of  self.  But  a  more  ready  weapon 
against  the  Apostle  was  supplied  by  the  insinua 
tion  that  money  was  his  real  quest.  This  was 
an  accusation  which  all  could  understand.  His 
"  defence  "  to  those  who  at  Corinth  constituted 
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themselves  his  inquisitors  was  the  assertion  of 
his  right  as  an  Apostle  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  in 
relation  to  the  Corinthians  voluntarily  foregone 
the  exercise  of  that  right  (i  Cor.  ix.  3-18  ; 
comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  7  ff.,  xii.  13).  But  his  very 
defence,  it  seems  not  unlikely,  was  converted 
into  evidence  against  him.  Somehow  supplies 
came  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  his  own  strong 
phrase,  "  I  robbed  (ea-v^rjaa)  other  churches " 
(2  Cor.  xi.  8),  is  in  reality  an  echo  of  the  random 
charges  flung  at  him  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle's 
earliest  and  simplest  reply  to  his  adversaries 
was  the  fact  that  "night  and  day"  he  worked 
at  the  trade  which  he  had  learned  for  his  own 
support.  With  his  words  already  quoted  from 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  we 
compare  a  passage  from  the  Second  Epistle  to 
that  church  :  "  Yourselves  know  how  ye  ought 
to  imitate  us  :  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves 
disorderly  among  you  ;  neither  did  we  eat 
bread  for  nought  at  any  man's  hand,  but  in 
labour  and  travail,  working  night  and  day,  that 
we  might  not  burden  any  of  you  :  not  because 
we  have  not  the  right,  but  to  make  ourselves 
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an  ensample  unto  you,  that  ye  should  imitate 
us"  (2  Thess.  iii.  7  ff.).  When  to  these  two 
passages  from  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  letters  we 
add  another  from  a  later  Epistle — "  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more :  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is 
good,  that  he  -may  have  whereof  to  give  to  him 
that  hath  need"  (Eph.  iv.  28) — we  have  the 
three  ideas  presented  in  the  words  of  the 
Pauline  speech  :  "I  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel.  Ye  yourselves  know  that 
these  hands  ministered  unto  my  necessities, 
and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  In  all  things 
I  gave  you  an  example,  how  that  so  labouring, 
ye  ought  to  help  the  weak  "  (vv.  33  ff.).  These 
ideas  are  —  (i)  the  Apostle's  own  strenuous 
activity  in  manual  work  ;  (2)  the  example  which 
he  thereby  set  before  his  own  converts  ;  (3)  the 
fruitfulness  of  such  labour  in  the  power  it  gave 
to  succour  the  needy.  The  duty  of  the 
Christian  man  "to  shew  himself  gentle,  and  to 
be  merciful  for  Christ's  sake  to  poor  and  needy 
people,"  was,  as  is  clear  from  the  Epistles 
written  in  the  immediately  preceding  period, 
prominent  in  St.  Paul's  thoughts  at  this  time— 
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"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ "  (Gal.  vi.  2) ;  "  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves"  (Rom.  xv.  i  ;  comp. 
i  Thess.  v.  14).  Indeed  his  present  journey 
to  Jerusalem  with  all  its  inevitable  dangers,  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  to  "  the  poor  among  the  saints  that 
[were]  at  Jerusalem  "  the  gifts  of  the  richer 
churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Rom.  xv. 
26).  With  the  fulfilment  of  this  Christian  duty 
the  Apostle  is  represented  in  the  speech  as 
connecting  the  constant  remembrance  of  "the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  himself  said, 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "  (Acts 
xx.  35).  In  precisely  the  same  spirit,  writing 
to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  insists  on  brotherly 
sympathy  and  help  as  a  fulfilment  of  "the  law 
of  the  Christ "  (vi.  2),  the  law  which  the 
Christ  enforced  by  His  express  words  (John 
xiii.  34)  and  by  His  life  and  death  ;  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  decisive  plea  for 
unselfish  service  of  others  lies  in  that  same 
divine  example — "  For  the  Christ  also  pleased 
not  himself"  (xv.  3).  In  the  Pauline  speech 
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a  saying  of  the  Lord's  is  adduced,  a  saying 
which  has  not  been  recorded  in  our  Gospels. 
The  speaker  quotes  it  as  already  familiar  to  his 
hearers,  and  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the 
teaching  of  Christ  had  been  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  instructed  his  friends  when  he  was 
living  among  them.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Many  "  oracles  of  the 
Lord"  may  be  imbedded  in  the  Apostle's 
writings,  which,  as  they  have  no  place  in  the 
Gospels,  it  is  impossible  now  to  identify  ;  but 
an  important  series  of  coincidences  with  the 
text  of  our  Gospels  is  contained  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.1  Further,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  appeals  explicitly  to  a  command 
ment  of  "  the  Lord  "  as  decisive  on  the  question 
of  divorce  (vii.  10;  comp.  vv.  12,  25),  and  in 
one  of  his  latest  Epistles  (i  Tim.  vi.  3  ;  comp. 
i  Tim.  v.  18,  Luke  x.  7)  he  appears  to  refer  to 
a  collection  of  the  "words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  whether  oral  or  written.  It  is  there 
fore  quite  natural  that  he  should  recall  to  his 

1   I  have  collected  many  of  these  coincidences  in  The  Lord' s  Prayer 
in  the  Early  Church  (Texts  and  Studies,  i.  3),  pp.   19  ff. 
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hearers  one  of  "the  wholesome  words"  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  it  might  remain  ever  printed 
in  their  remembrance. 

(ii)  Closely  related  to  this  charge  of  obedi 
ence  to  selfish  and  sordid  aims,  which  drew 
from  the  Apostle  the  appeal  to  his  industry  as 
a  craftsman,  was  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  truth  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
proclaim.  The  gospel  of  the  self-seeker  must 
needs  be  "words  of  flattery"  (i  Thess.  ii.  5). 
St.  Paul  discovered  that  to  speak  the  truth 
sometimes  in  the  view  of  his  converts  trans 
formed  him  into  an  enemy  (Gal.  iv.  16).  To 
this  imputation  of  unfaithfulness  St.  Paul  refers, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  his  earliest  extant  letter. 
He  meets  it  again  with  an  emphatic  plea  of 
"  not  guilty "  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  :  "  We  are  not  as  the  many,  playing 
the  huckster  with  the  word  of  God  (/ca-Tr^XeiWre? 
rov  \ojov  rov  Oeov)  :  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of 
God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ " 
(ii.  17);  and  again,  "We  have  renounced  the 
hidden  things  of  shame,  not  walking  in  crafti 
ness,  nor  adulterating  (SoXoOim-?)  the  word  of 
God  ;  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
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mending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  and  if  our  gospel  is 
veiled,  it  is  veiled  in  them  that  are  perishing  " 
(iv.  2  ff.).  In  both  passages  the  figure  is  drawn 
from  the  sale  of  wine  ;  but  the  metaphor  in  the 
former  passage  is  more  comprehensive,  and  in 
cludes  that  of  the  latter.  The  huckster  too  often, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  adulterates  his  goods  and 
gives  scant  measure  to  the  buyer.  So  the  teacher 
who  is  bent  on  his  own  advantage  mingles 
with  his  message  soft  and  cozening  words,  and 
is  silent  as  to  all  difficult  and  unwelcome  truths. 
Such,  St.  Paul  asserts,  was  not  his  character. 
In  his  ministry  and  in  his  gospel  there  was  no 
element  of  falseness.  He  won  men  by  unfold 
ing  to  them  "the  truth,"  the  truth  in  all  its 
entirety.  If  his  gospel  failed,  it  failed  only  in 
the  case  of  those  whose  rescue  from  death  lay 
beyond  his  power.  It  is  plain  at  once  how 
closely  related  to  the  protestations  of  the 
speech  are  these  protestations  of  the  Epistle. 
There  is  no  similarity  between  them  in  lan 
guage,  but  the  main  ideas  are  the  same  :  "I 
shrank  not  from  declaring  unto  you  anything 

that     was     profitable  "      (ov8ei>     inrecrT€i\d/J,riv 
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avfji(j)epovro)v  rov  n*r)  tttwyyeiAat  v/jiiv,  V.  2O].  .  .  . 
"  I  testify  unto  you  this  day  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  shrank  not 
from  declaring  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 

Cjod  "  (ov  yap  VTreareiXdfirjv  rov  fJ-rj  dvafyyetXai,  rracrav 

rrjv  /3ov\rjv  rov  deov  vjj,iv,  w.  26  f.).  The  speaker 
protests  that  all  that  he  could  do  has  been  done. 
The  guilt  of  spiritual  murder,  the  curse  and 
condemnation  of  every  teacher  who  is  swayed 
by  worldly  aims,  does  not  rest  on  him.  The 
repeated  "  I  shrank  not  from  declaring  unto 
you  "  emphasizes  the  assurance  that  he  had 
suppressed  nothing  from  fear  or  favour,  nothing 
of  that  which  was  "profitable,"  nothing  of 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God."  That  latter 

phrase  (comp.  Eph.  i.  II,  rov  rd  rrdvra  evepyovv- 
ro9  Kara  rrjv  /3ov\r)v  rov  0e\rj/^aro<;  auroO)  points 

to  the  divine  policy,  if  the  word  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  creation  and  redemption  of  man, 
God's  "good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in 
[Christ]  unto  a  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
the  seasons"  (Eph.  i.  g  f.).  On  the  one  side, 
this  unfolding  to  the  Ephesian  Church  of  "  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  "  included  in  its  scope  the 
spiritual  "  wisdom  "  which  St.  Paul  says  that  he 
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"spoke  among  the  full-grown,"  "the  wisdom 
that  hath  been  hidden,  which  God  foreordained 
before  the  worlds  unto  our  glory"  (i  Cor.  ii. 
6  ff.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  involved  insistence 
on  holiness  of  heart  and  life  as  the  necessary 
corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the  historic  facts  of 
Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation — the 
believer's  death  unto  sin  and  his  new  birth 
unto  righteousness  (comp.  Rom.  vi.  2  ff.,  Col. 
iii.  i  ff.,  Eph.  ii.  4  ff.,  iv.  20  ff.) — "This  is 
the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification "  (i 
Thess.  iv.  3).  Further,  the  other  phrase,  "the 
things  that  are  profitable  "  (ra  a-v^epovra],  points 
to  the  ethical  and  social  application  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  problems  of  daily  life — complete 
abstinence  from  all  the  contaminating  influences 
of  surrounding  idolatry  (comp.  e.g.  i  Cor.  x.  14 
ff.  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14  ff.),  the  "walking  in  wisdom 
toward  them  that  are  without "  (Col.  iv.  5), 
family  duties  (Col.  iii.  18  ff,  Eph.  v.  22),  the 
obligation  of  following  "honest  occupations," 
which  were  "good  and  profitable  unto  men" 
(Titus  iii.  8).  The  brief  phrases  of  the  speech 
then  are  seen  to  summarize  the  detailed  teach 
ing  of  the  Epistles.  The  Apostle's  defence  is 
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that  neither  by  the  promptings  of  avarice  nor 
by  the  desire  for  popularity  had  he  been  seduced 
into  silence  as  to  either  the  verities  of  the 
Gospel  or  its  bearing  on  conduct. 

(3)  The  Forecast  of  the  Future. 

The  Apostle  is  represented  in  the  speech  as 
looking  beyond  the  present  moment  and  steadily 
fixing  his  gaze  on  the  horizon.  Through  the 
mists  of  uncertainty  he  discerns  both  for  the 
Ephesian  Church  and  for  himself  lowering 
clouds. 

(i)  His  anticipation  for  himself  is  given  in 
the  words  :  "  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in 
the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things 
that  shall  befall  me  there  :  save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  testifieth  unto  me  in  every  city,  saying 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  I  hold 
not  my  life  of  any  account,  as  dear  unto  myself. 
.  .  .  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  went  about  preaching  the  king 
dom,  shall  see  my  face  no  more"  (vv.  22  ff.). 
In  regard  to  three  points  we  compare  these 
words  with  passages  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

(a)  The  journey  to  Jerusalem  here  referred 
to  was  no  sudden  resolve.  Months  before, 
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when  the  Apostle  wrote  from  Ephesus  to  the 
Corinthians,  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  poorer 
Brethren  at  Jerusalem  was  already  in  progress 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  i  ff.),  and  it  then  seemed  possible 
that  it  might  be  right  for  St.  Paul  himself  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  gift  (v.  4).  As  time 
went  on  his  purpose  became  fixed.  He  realized 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  for 
the  binding  together  of  the  Jewish  Churches  of 
Palestine  and  the  Churches  of  the  Gentile  world 
that  he  himself,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
should  be  the  bearer  of  this  liberality  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  should  himself  be  witness  of  what 
he  hoped  would  be  the  joyful  acceptance  of 
these  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 
When  he  wrote  from  Corinth  to  the  Roman 
Church  his  mind  was  already  made  up — "  Now 
I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  ministering  unto  the  saints  " 
(Rom.  xv.  25).  But  with  the  conviction  that 
the  journey  was  necessary,  there  grew  up  an 
assurance  that  it  could  only  be  carried  out  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  With  unusual  earnestness 
and  solemnity  he  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  both  that  he  may  be  brought 
safely  through  the  days  of  peril,  and  that  a 
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happy  issue  may  crown  his  efforts  after  peace— 
"  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that 
ye  wrestle  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to 
God  for  me  ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them 
that  are  disobedient  in  Judaea,  and  that  my 
ministration  which  I  have  for  Jerusalem  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  saints  ;  that  I  may  come 
unto  you  in  joy  through  the  will  of  God,  and 
together  with  you  find  rest"  (Rom.  xv.  30  ff.).  In 
this  forecast,  serious  as  the  danger  seemed,  hope 
on  the  whole  predominates.  The  Apostle's 
plans  are  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  visit  to 
the  Holy  City  ;  he  looks  forward  with  some 
confidence  to  visiting  Rome.  If  with  the  sober 
hopefulness  of  the  Epistle  we  contrast  the  tone 
of  unselfish  and  tender  submissiveness  which 
pervades  the  speech,  yet,  when  we  look  beneath 
the  surface,  we  perceive  that  the  difference  of 
feeling  is  quite  natural.  The  sense  that  he  was 
parting  from  clear  friends  could  not  but  deepen 
for  St.  Paul  the  gloom  which  hung  over  his 
future.  The  mind  at  such  a  moment  cannot 
brace  itself  to  hope.  Moreover,  from  an  in 
cidental  notice  in  the  Acts  we  learn  that,  since 
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he  wrote  to  the  Roman  Church,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  change  his  route  because  of  a  plot  of 
the  Jews  (Acts  xx.  3).  If  such  were  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him  in  a  distant  colony  of  the 
Dispersion,  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in 
Jerusalem,  where  Jewish  malice  and  cunning 
were  at  their  strongest,  and  where  "  the  restrain 
ing  power  "  of  the  Roman  authorities  would  be 
least  anxious  to  assert  itself  ?  The  picture,  then, 
which  the  author  of  the  Acts  draws  of  St.  Paul's 
attitude  towards  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  in 
itself  natural ;  moreover,  its  truthfulness  is  con 
firmed  by  incidental  notices  alike  in  the  Epistles 
and  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  itself. 

(b]  In  two  points  we  note  a  divergence 
between  the  Epistles  and  the  speech. 

(i)  It  appears  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Co 
rinthians  and  the  Romans,  that  St.  Paul's  mind 
was  full  of  the  act  of  liberality  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  journey.  The  two  things — his 
journey  and  his  mission  as  the  almoner  of  the 
Gentile  Churches — were  bound  up  together  in 
his  thoughts.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  speech 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  collection  for  the 
"  poor  saints  "  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  quite  possible 
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that  the  omission  is  illusory  ;  a  reference  to 
the  subject  contained  in  the  actual  address  may 
well  have  dropped  out  in  the  condensed  report. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  silence  on  the 
Apostle's  part  may  have  been  deliberate.  The 
Churches  of  Galatia,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia  are 
explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  as  sharing 
in  the  gift  sent  by  St.  Paul's  hands  to  Jeru 
salem  (i  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2  Cor.  viii.  i  ff.,  Rom. 
xv.  26).  If  we  may  argue  from  the  absence 
in  the  Epistles  of  any  mention  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia  in  this  connexion,  we  conclude  that 
these  churches,  for  whatever  reason,  had  taken 
no  part  in  this  benevolent  work.  If  this  was 
so,  then  we  may  well  believe  that,  when  it  was 
now  too  late  for  them  to  give  him  assistance 
in  the  work  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
delicacy  of  feeling  prevented  the  Apostle  from 
blazoning  before  his  Ephesian  friends  the 
generosity  of  other  churches.  But,  though  no 
mention  of  the  collection  is  found  in  the 
speech,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  obligation 
and  duty  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  felt 
in  regard  to  it  finds  expression  in  the  significant 
phrase  :  "  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
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spirit  unto  Jerusalem"  (v.  22).  From  the  speech 
as  much  as  from  the  Epistles  we  gather  that  in 
this  journey  to  Jerusalem  St.  Paul  held  that  he 
was  simply  doing  what  he  could,  in  the  whole 
range  of  its  responsibilities,  to  "accomplish  the 
ministry  which  [he  had]  received  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (v.  24). 

(ii)  The  Apostle  is  here  (v.  25)  represented 
as  expressing  his  own  strong  conviction  (ejw  ol&a) 
that  he  will  never  see  his  beloved  converts  again ; 
this  is  their  last  meeting  on  earth.  If,  however, 
as  I  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  doing,  we 
accept  as  genuine  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  it  seems 
clear  that,  after  his  first  Roman  captivity  was 
over,  St.  Paul  did  revisit  Ephesus.  This  at  least 
is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words  to 
Timothy,  "  I  exhorted  thee  to  tarry  at  Ephesus, 
when  I  was  going  into  Macedonia"  (i  Tim. 
i.  3),  and  of  his  reference  in  his  last  Epistle 
(2  Tim.  i.  isff.)  to  the  defection  from  him  of 
"all  that  are  in  Asia"  contrasted  with  the 
faithful  ministration  to  him  at  Ephesus  on  the 
part  of  Onesiphorus.  In  any  case,  even  if 
this  interpretation  of  these  particular  words 
is  questioned,  or  if  the  authenticity  of  these 
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Epistles  is  denied,  these  passages  represent 
an  early  tradition  that  the  Apostle  was  brought 
safely  through  his  perils  and  regained  his 
liberty.  Though  it  is  not  legitimate  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  such  an  argument,  yet  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  romancer  would  have  put 
into  the  Apostle's  mouth  a  series  of  prophecies 
which  an  early  tradition  about  the  Apostle's 
later  history  represented  as  mistaken. 

(c]  The  language  of  the  speech  in  reference 
to  the  Apostle's  death  is  very  closely  akin  to  his 
words  on  this  subject  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (i.  21-26).  There  is  the  same 
solemnity,  the  same  calmness,  of  tone ;  the 
same  contentment  with  the  sterner  issue,  if  that 
should  come  ;  the  same  instinctive  anxiety  to 
forget  himself  and  to  review  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  in  their  relation  to  the  Apostle's 
work  and  in  their  relation  to  his  friends.  More 
over,  one  word  —  commonly  misinterpreted — 
reveals  the  same  conception  of  death  which  is 
characteristic  of  some  notable  passages  in  the 
Epistles.  The  Apostle  speaks  (v.  29)  of  what  will 
happen  to  his  friends  pera  rrjv  a$i%lv  pov,  "after 
my  arrival,"  "after  my  long  journey  is  over  and 
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I  have  reached  my  true  home.1'  The  contrast 
which  is  thus  suggested  enhances  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  words — his  fellow-workers  will  be 
in  peril  ;  the  Apostle  himself  will  be  at  rest  in 
the  presence  of  his  Lord.  We  compare  St. 
Paul's  words  to  the  Philippians :  "  I  am  in  a 
strait  betwixt  the  two,  having  the  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  CJirist  .  .  .  yet  to  abide  in 
the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  your  sake  "  (i.  23  f.). 
A  still  closer  parallel  is  supplied  by  the  Apostle's 
language  in  an  earlier  Epistle  about  being  "ab 
sent  from  the  Lord  "  (e'/cS^oO/LAet'  avro  rov  Kvpiov) 
during  the  life  on  earth,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  body  being  "  present  with  the  Lord  "  (evSrj- 

Trpo?    rov    /tvpiov,    2    Cor.     V.     6    ff. ).        The 

of  the  speech  and  the  eK8r]fj,rjcrat  and 
o-ai  of  the  Epistle  form  a  group  of  words 
in  which  the  present  life  is  regarded  as  a 
journey  or  as  a  sojourn  in  an  alien  region,  and 

1  Such  is  the  regular  meaning  of  a0t£is  (Comp.  d<piKveIffdai)  from 
Herodotus  (e.g.  i.  69,  vii.  58,  ix.  76)  onwards.  Compare  3  Mace.  vii. 
1 8,  rov  /SctcriAe'ws  x°Prry*lcravTO$  oi)ro?s  ev\f/ijxus  TO.  Trpos  rrjv  d(pi^iv  iravra 
e/cdcrry  e'ws  firl  rrfv  idlav  oiKiav  :  Joseph.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  47,  irpbs  TOI)S 
i]/j.eTepovs  direLfjiL  Trpoyovovs  Kal  $eos  rr/vde  /J.OL  rrjv  ijp.fpav  TTJS  Trpos  eVetVous 
ti^ews  wptcre.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  phrase  in  the  Acts  is  an 
abbreviation  of  a  fuller  phrase  (actually  used  in  the  speech)  such  as 
/jLera  rr]v  Trpo?  rbv  Kvpiov  a0i£t'c  yttoi'. 
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death  the  entrance  into  that  Presence  which  is 
the  spirit's  true  home. 

(n)  The  Apostle  is  represented,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  as  connecting  together  his  own 
future  and  the  future  of  his  converts.  The 
prospect  was  dark  for  them,  as  (from  an  earthly- 
standpoint)  it  was  for  him.  "  I  know  (comp. 
Phil.  i.  19,  25)  that  after  my  arrival  home 
grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  flock  ;  and  from  among  your  own 
selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverted 
things,  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after  them  " 
vv.  29  f.).  The  Ephesians  are  warned  of  a 
twofold  peril. 

(i)  Dangers  would  assail  them  from  without. 
Persecutors  would  do  their  pitiless  worst  against 
the  Church.  Such  appears  to  be  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  metaphor  of  the  wolves 
and  the  flock  (2  Esdras  v.  18,  Enoch  Ixxxix. 
13  ff.  ;  Matt.  x.  1 6  ||  Luke  x.  3,  John  x.  12). 
That  the  sufferings  which,  for  Christ's  sake, 
his  converts  endured  touched  St.  Paul's  heart  is 
clear  from  his  Epistles  (i  Thess.  ii.  14  ff,  iii. 
i  ff,  2  Thess.  i.  4,  Phil.  i.  29).  Years  before 
this  time  he  had  taken  pains  to  forearm  his 
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friends  at  Thessalonica  against  such  troubles, 
and  against  the  temptations  which  they  would 
inevitably  bring  with  them  (i  Thess.  iii.  4). 
But  here  the  Apostle's  forecast  is  no  mere 
general  prophecy  of  persecution — "all  that  would 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecu 
tion  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  12).  He  appears  to  discern 
signs  of  some  definite  and  particular  storm  of 
persecution  which  will  be  the  sequel  of  his  own 
death — his  own  violent  death.  If  we  endeavour 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  St.  Paul's 
words,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  past.  The  death  of 
the  first  martyr  kindled  the  fury  of  Saul  the 
Pharisee,  and  "there  arose  on  that  day  a  great 
persecution  against  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem"  (Acts  viii.  i).  Nay,  he  could  not 
but  remember  that  his  madness  against  these 
hated  Nazarenes  goaded  him  to  "persecute 
them  even  unto  foreign  cities"  (Acts  xxvi.  n). 
History  would  repeat  itself.  When  the  Apostle 
himself,  as  he  expected,  fell  a  victim  to  "the 
plots  of  the  Jews"  at  Jerusalem,  he  may  well 
have  thought  that  the  infection  of  their  vic 
torious  hatred  would  extend  to  the  Dispersion, 
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and  that  the  Jews,  in  the  cities  where  they  were 
strong  in  number  and  influence,  possibly  in 
alliance  with  the  interested  fanaticism  of  such 
men  as  Demetrius  and  his  fellow -craftsmen, 
would  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Christian 
Church.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  at  hand,  of  which  he  had  written  to 
the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  ii.),  when  "the 
restraining  power  "-—the  authority  of  the  Roman 
magistracy  —  keeping  down  these  dangerous 
ebullitions  of  Jewish  feeling  (comp.  Acts  xviii. 
12  ff.),  would,  for  whatever  cause,  be  withdrawn. 
The  details  of  the  vision  of  this  troubled  future, 
as  it  rose  before  St.  Paul's  mind,  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  with  certainty.  It  must  be  enough 
that  it  has  points  of  contact  with  the  Apostle's 
earlier  history  and  with  his  earlier  anticipations 
of  the  triumph  of  Jewish  violence. 

(ii)  But  serious  as  the  troubles  would  be 
which  came  from  without,  those  which  sprang 
from  within  would  be  even  yet  more  full  of 
peril.  The  persecutor  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  the  false  teacher.  There  was  a  real  danger 
lest  the  Ephesian  Christians  should  be  "led 
astray  in  the  midst  of  these  afflictions  " 
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eV  rat?  6\l-^reaiv  ravrais,  I  Thess.  iii.  3  x)  ;  lest,  in 
the  tension  and  in  the  strain  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  powers  which  persecution  would  bring, 
the  infant  Church  at  Ephesus  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  interested  preachers  of  a  gospel  less 
simple  and  less  exacting  than  that  of  St.  Paul. 
Doubtless,  when  the  Apostle  warned  the  Elders 
—"from  among  your  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverted  things,  to  draw  away 
the  disciples  after  them  "  (v.  30) — he  already  saw 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which  soon  after  broke 
out  in  the  Asiatic  Churches,  "  the  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit "  with  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  deals  (ii.  8),  a  disease  to  the  ravages 
of  which  in  a  more  virulent  form  the  Apostle, 
writing  at  a  later  period,  looked  forward  with 
increased  dread  (comp.  <e.g.  i  Tim.  iv.  i,  2  Tim. 
iii.  13).  Two  points  in  the  description  of  these 
errors  stand  out.  (a)  The  false  teachers  would 
speak  "perverted  things  "  (Biearrpa^eva).  The 
Apostle  is  here  represented  as  alleging,  not  that 
their  doctrines  would  be  wholly  and  absolutely 
false,  but  rather  that  in  their  hands  Christian 
truth  would  be  warped,  and  the  proportion  of  its 

1   See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  note  in  loco. 
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different  elements  lost.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
character  of  the  system  of  teaching  impugned 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  That  system 
did  not  so  much  involve  a  denial  of  the  central 
truths  of  Christianity  as  lay  a  wholly  undue 
stress  on  human  "traditions"  and  on  element 
ary  precepts.  St.  Paul  does  not  stigmatize  it, 
as  he  stigmatized  the  teaching  which  had 
leavened  the  Galatian  Church,  as  a  gospel 
"  different  "  from  his  own  (Gal.  i.  6).  Such,  too, 
was  certainly  the  character  of  the  errors  which 
the  Apostle  had  in  view  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
"  The  duty  laid  on  Timothy  and  Titus  is  not 
to  refute  deadly  errors,  but  to  keep  themselves 
clear,  and  to  warn  others  to  keep  themselves 
clear,  of  trivialities  which  took  the  place  of  true 
religion."  He  condemned  such  teachings  as 
"trashy  and  unwholesome  stuff.1'  (/3)  And  in 
the  second  place  the  motives  of  these  false 
guides  would  be  on  the  same  low  and  earthly 
level  as  their  doctrine.  Their  ambition  would 
be  "  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after  themselves  " 
— "  a  simplicitate  erga  Christum  et  ab  unitate 

1   I   have  ventured  to  quote  two  sentences  from  my  notes  of  Dr. 
Ilort's  lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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corporis "  (Bengel).  They  would  abuse  the 
gift  of  personal  influence,  and  exalt  a  following 
of  themselves  into  a  standard  and  test  of  faith. 
Of  such  a  degradation  of  the  pastoral  office  the 
Epistles  reveal  St.  Paul's  habitual  dread  and 
condemnation.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  almost 
contemporary  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
Apostle  suddenly  digresses  into  a  vehement 
warning  :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark 
them  which  are  causing  the  divisions  and  occa 
sions  of  stumbling,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  learned  :  and  turn  away  from  them. 
For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord 
Christ,  but  their  own  belly  ;  and  by  their 
smooth  and  fair  speech  they  beguile  the  hearts 
of  the  innocent"  (xvi.  17  f.).  In  the  later 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  a  similar  note  of 
caution  is  sounded  in  the  words:  "Take  heed 
lest  there  shall  be  any  one  that  maketh  spoil  of 
you  "  (6  a-v\ayo)'yo)v,  ii.  8).  And  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  we  compare  the  painful  picture  of  those 
"that  creep  into  houses,  and  take  captive 
(alxjjMXaniZovTes)  silly  women  laden  with  sins  " 
(2  Tim.  iii.  6),  and  the  instructions  given  to 
Titus  (iii.  10)  as  to  the  treatment  of  "  a  man  that 
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is  factious  "  (aiperiKov  avOpwTrov  ;  comp.  2  Tim. 
iv.  14,  Titus  i.  1 1).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Paul,  as 
time  passed  on,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  danger 
lest  on  the  one  hand  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  corrupted  and  its  exacting  strictness 
relaxed,  and  lest  on  the  other  hand  personal 
discipleship  to  some  designing  teacher  of  this 
lower  type  should  in  the  minds  of  his  converts 
take  the  place  of  membership  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  (comp.  i  Cor.  i.  1 1  ff.,  iii.  21  f.,  iv. 
6  f.).  The  warning  which  he  is  represented 
in  the  Acts  as  urging  on  the  Ephesian  Elders 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  what  the  Epistles 
disclose  as  to  his  habitual  anxiety  on  the 
subject. 

(4)  The  Pastoral  Charge  and  Commenda 
tion. 

The  Apostle  is  represented  as  passing  at 
once  from  the  assertion  of  his  own  pastoral 
innocence  to  the  ideal  of  life  and  service  which 
he  sets  before  the  Elders  :  "  Take  heed  unto 
yourselves  (irpocre^ere  eavrols)  and  to  all  the  flock  " 
(z>.  28).  To  the  phrase  itself,  and  to  this  insist 
ence  on  self-discipline  as  the  primary  obligation 
which  rests  on  the  "shepherd  of  souls,"  there  is 
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a  close  parallel  in  St.  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  : 
"  Take  heed  to  thyself  (eVe^e  a-eavTw),  and  to  thy 
teaching.  Continue  in  these  things  ;  for  in 
doing  this  thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and  them 
that  hear  thee "  (i  Tim.  iv.  16).  The  flock 
will  be  rightly  tended  only  by  the  pastor  who 
as  a  first  duty  tends  himself.  Stress  is  doubtless 
laid  on  the  "all"— "take  heed  unto  all  the 
Mock."  The  warning  against  the  intrusion  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  spirit  of  par 
tiality — the  partiality  which  would,  for  example, 
neglect  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  be  at  pains 
only  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  converts 
from  idolatry  —  is  entirely  Pauline.  In  the 
Epistles,  to  refer  only  to  one  instance  of  St. 
Paul's  habitual  thought,  the  Apostle  again  and 
again  emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  words  are 
addressed  to,  and  that  his  affections  are  warm 
towards,  "  you  all  "  ( i  Thess.  i.  2,  2  Thess.  iii.  1 8, 
2  Cor.  i.  i,  ii.  3,  vii.  13,  15,  xiii.  13,  Rom.  i.  8, 
Phil.  i.  i,  4,  7,  8,  ii.  17;  comp.  Col.  i.  28). 
The  true  pastor  must  recognize  the  oneness  of 
the  flock,  and  the  need  of  nurture  and  of  care 
which  belongs  to  each  member  of  it. 

The  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  are  described 
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in  the  light  of  its  source  and  of  its   essential 
character. 

The  source  whence  the  Ephesian  Elders 
derived  their  office  was  the  Holy  Ghost — "in 
the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  set  you  as  overseers  " 
(v.  28).  The  language  used  certainly  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  been 
chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  may 
have  received  their  commission  through  the 
laying  on  of  hands  (vi.  3,  xiv.  23,  i  Tim.  iv.  14, 
2  Tim.  i.  6).  But  behind  any  human  choice, 
behind  any  human  act  of  ordination,  there  lay 
the  divine  action  and  will.  Like  Archippus  at 
Colossse,  these  Elders  must  "take  heed  to" 
a  ministry  which  they  had  "received  in  the 
Lord"  (Col.  iv.  17).  They  were  members  of 
the  flock;  but  "in"  the  flock,  in  the  organism 
of  the  Church,  they  had,  by  divine  appointment 
and  through  the  divine  working,  a  special  and 
peculiar  place  as  "  overseers "  (eV  &>  v/za?  TO 
Trvevfjia  TO  ayiov  eOero  eTTKr/coTrof?).  What  is  here 
said  of  a  particular  group  of  Elders  is  in  language 
and  thought  closely  parallel  to  what  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  affirms  in 
general  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  and  of  its 
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analogue  in  the  position  of  the  several  members 
in  the  human  body  (i  Cor.  xii.  18,  o  0eo?  edero 
ra  jj,e\r)  .  .  .  ev  TO>  (rdofjuan  '.  28,  01)9  p,ev  edero  6  Oeb<? 
ev  rf)  eKK^Tjcria  7rpa)rov  aTrocrroXou?  K.T.\.  ;  comp. 
i  Thess.  v.  9,  i  Tim.  i.  12,  ii.  7,  2  Tim.  i.  11). 
The  idea  of  a  divine  appointment  is  in  the 
apostolic  writings  expressed  in  different  ways. 
What  in  the  passage  of  the  Corinthian  Epistle 
just  referred  to  is  traced  back  to  God  the 
Father,  is  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  "  Ephesians  "  ascribed  to  the  ascended 
Lord,  the  Mediator  of  the  Father's  activity  in 
the  Church  (Eph.  iv.  n).  Here  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  Elders  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  one  Spirit  who  permeates 
and  quickens  the  whole  Body  of  Christ,  and  in 
whom  there  come  to  the  Church  the  graces  of 
fellowship  and  order  (comp.  i  Cor.  iii.  16,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13,  Phil.  ii.  i,  Eph.  ii.  22,  iv.  3).  To 
the  question,  what  precise  form  of  the  Spirit's 
action  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  no  certain  answer 
can  be  given.  The  idea  may  be  that  the 
Church  is  the  home  and  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  action  and  thought  of  the 
Church  or  of  its  representatives  may  be  rightly 
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regarded  as  the  action  and  thought  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (xv.  28  ;  comp.  i  Thess.  iv.  8,  i  Cor. 
vii.  40).  Or  the  allusion  may  be  to  utterances 
of  Prophets  speaking  "  in  the  Spirit,"  which  had 
"  led  the  way  "  to  these  members  of  the  Church 
as  fit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  rulers  and 
teachers  (i  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14,  Acts  xiii.  2).  Or, 
lastly,  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  manifesta 
tion  in  these  men  of  the  charismata  of  the  Spirit 
( i  Cor.  xii.  4  ff.)  marked  them  out  as  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  ministry.  Any  one  of  these 
thoughts,  or  a  combination  of  them,  may  be  the 
import  of  the  phrase  "  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
set  you  as  overseers " ;  and  each  of  these 
thoughts  is  in  harmony  with  those  concep 
tions  of  the  activities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
we  find  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

The  source  of  the  ministry  is  above.  What, 
then,  is  its  special  character  ?  Those  who  are 
described  in  the  narrative  as  "  the  elders  of  the 
church"  (xx.  17  ;  comp.  Jas.  v.  14)  are  here 
said  to  have  been  set  in  the  flock  as  "  overseers  " 
(eVtWoTTot) ;  their  work  was  to  "  shepherd  "  the 
flock.  Many  points  at  once  suggest  themselves 
for  discussion,  but  our  treatment  of  these  words 
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must  be  limited  by  our  immediate  purpose,  the 
comparison  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  this 
speech  with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

We  take  first  the  pastoral  metaphor.  The 
phrase  "to  feed  (shepherd)  my  people  Israel," 
or  the  like,  is  (in  reference  both  to  teaching 
and  ruling)  common  in  the  Old  Testament  (e.g. 
2  Sam.  vii.  7,  i  Chron.  xi.  2,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  71, 
Jer.  iii.  15);  and  the  parable  of  the  shepherd 
inspires  notable  passages  of  the  Prophets  (e,g. 
Jer.  xxiii.  i  ff.,  Ezek.  xxxiv.).  The  idea  itself, 
and  the  group  of  words  which  express  the  idea, 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  society,  and 
were  used  with  a  recognized  application  to  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
metaphors  are  not  commonly  drawn  from  the 
fields  (yet  see  i  Cor.  iii.  6  ff.,  ix.  7)  emphasizes 
the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  shepherd  "  (iroi^v} 
in  Eph.  iv.  1 1  among  terms  denoting  offices  or 
aspects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  indicates 
that  in  such  a  connexion  it  had  a  definite  and 
acknowledged  meaning.  In  the  passage  of  the 
speech  at  Miletus  there  is  a  very  distinct  trans 
ference  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
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to  the  Christian  society.  The  flock  which  the 
shepherds  are  to  tend  is  the  redeemed  congre 
gation  (TTJV  6KK\r)(rlai>  rov  deov,  T)V  7repi€7roiij(raTO  : 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  Is.  xliii.  21),  the  new  Israel  (Gal. 
vi.  1 6,  Rom.  ii.  29,  iv.  12,  Phil.  iii.  3,  Titus  ii.  14). 
Closely  connected  with  this  pastoral  language 
is  the  use  here  of  the  term  "overseers"  (eVt- 
O-KOTTOI).  What  is  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's  voca 
bulary  ?  In  his  earliest  Epistle  (i  Thess.  v.  12) 
the  Apostle  exhorts  his  converts  to  acknowledge 
"them  that  labour  among  you,  and  are  over 
you  (Trpo'icrra/jievovs  v^wv]  in  the  Lord,  and  ad 
monish  you."  Here  the  allusion  must  be  to 
the  officers  of  the  local  Church,  two  departments 
of  their  "labour"  being  specially  emphasized— 
that  of  ruling  and  that  of  teaching  (comp.  Eph. 
iv.  II,  TOU?  &e  TroL/jieva^  KOL  8i8aaKa\ov^.  This 

term  (7rpoia-Td/ji,evoi),  used  in  reference  to  the 
former  of  these  functions,  meets  us  again  side 
by  side  with  other  specific  terms — prophecy, 
ministry,  teaching  —  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xii.  8).  Again,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
the  same  word  is  definitely  used  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  the  Elders  (i  Tim.  v.  17,  oi 
,  /caXco?  TT/ooecrrwre?  Trpeafivrepoi}.  Here  then  we 
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have  a  term  which  for  St.  Paul  and  for  his  con 
verts  had  a  recognized  meaning ;  it  expressed 
the  activities  of  the  Elders  regarded  as  the  rulers 
of  a  Church.  A  parallel  term  is  that  under  dis 
cussion  now — the  term  eViWoTrot,  the  use  of 
which  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  is  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose,  however  briefly,  to  trace. 

In  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (i.  i  f.)  the  Apostle  greets  "all  the  saints 
which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  overseers  and 

the  deacons  "  (o-vv  eVtcr/coTrot?  icai  Sia/covois}.  The 
omission  of  the  article  in  such  a  formula  as  a 
salutation  does  not  imply  indefiniteness.  Two 
distinct  classes  of  persons  at  Philippi  are  named, 
"the  overseers"  and  "the  deacons,"  who  are 
set  over  against  the  main  body,  the  unofficial 
members,  of  the  Philippian  Church.  Further, 
the  mention  of  the  "overseers"  immediately 
precedes  the  mention  of  the  "deacons";  and 
the  "deacons"  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
written  a  very  few  years  later,  are  certainly  an 
order  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  "  overseers  "  is  a  term  synony 
mous  with  "elders."  This  conclusion  is  con 
firmed  when  we  turn  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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In  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  after  giving 
directions  about  the  Christian  assemblies  and 
the  place  of  men  and  women  therein  (ii.  1-15), 
the  Apostle  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  officers  in 
the  Church  :  "  If  a  man  seeketh  overseership 
(eVto-/co7rr}«f),  he  desireth  a  good  work.  The  over 
seer  (rov  e-TTLo-KOTrov,  i.e.  each  overseer)  therefore 
must  be  without  reproach,  etc.  .  .  .  Deacons  in 
like  manner  must  be  grave,  etc."(iii.  i  ff.)  Here 
again  the  reference  to  "  deacons  "  precludes  any 
indefiniteness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
"overseership"  and  "overseer."  Moreover, 
the  "overseer"  must  be  "  one  that  ruleth  (irpo- 
iard^evov]  well  his  own  house  "  ;  for,  it  is  added, 
"if  a  man  knoweth  not  how  to  rule  (Trpoo-Tfjvat) 
his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care 
(eVt/AeXj/Wrafc)  of  the  church  of  God?"  Hence 
the  office  is  obviously  that  of  a  ruler.  Lastly, 
unless  the  term  "overseer"  is  practically  equi 
valent  to  the  term  "  elder,"  we  have  the  strange 
result  that  while  directions  are  given  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  the  diaconate  (iii.  8  ff.),  and  as 
to  the  treatment  of  Elders  who  are  pre-eminent, 
and  of  those  who  fail,  in  their  office  (v.  17-19), 
nothing  is  said  of  the  characteristics  which  are 
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essentially  needful  in  an  Elder.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  word  eTria-KOTrr/  (which  carries 
with  it  the  rbv  eVtWoTroy  of  the  following  verse) 
is  used  in  iii.  I,  because  there  is  no  word  corre 
sponding  to  TTpeafivrepos  which  expresses  the 
office.  Again,  in  v.  i  7,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule 

well  (01  «aX&>9  TTpoea-Twres  irpea-fivrepoi)  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,"  it  is  implied  that 
government  is  the  function  of  all  Elders,  but 
that  those  who  excel  in  their  office  are  to  receive 
"  double  honour"  ;  and,  further,  Trpoeo-rwres  takes 
up  the  idea  of  eVtcr/coTr^,  /caXw9  Trpoecrrwres  being 
virtually  equivalent  to  «aXw9  eTria-KOTrovvres. 
The  evidence  of  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Titus  (i.  5  ff.)  is  not  less  clear — "  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  .  .  . 
appoint  elders  in  every  city,  ...  if  any  man  is 
blameless.  .  .  .  For  the  overseer  [i.e.  each  man 
who  holds  the  office  of  ruler  just  spoken  of] 
must  be  blameless,  as  God's  steward."  The 
"  for "  appears  absolutely  to  require  that  the 
class  of  church-officers  referred  to  in  the  term 
"the  overseer"  should  be  that  to  which  "the 
Elders"  just  mentioned  belonged.  It  gives  a 
reason  for  the  direction  implied  in  the  words, 
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"if  any  man  is  blameless,"  asserting  (i)  that 
that  character  is  essentially  necessary  (Set),  and 
(2)  that  the  reason  of  that  necessity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Elder  is  nothing  less  than  "  God's 
steward." 

It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  explain  St. 
Paul's  language  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  except  on 
the  supposition  (i)  that  the  term  "overseer" 
(eV/ovcoTTo?)  denotes  a  primary  and  essential 
function  of  an  "elder,"  and  that  therefore 
the  two  terms  "elder"  and  "overseer"  are 
synonymous  ;  (2)  that  the  word  "  overseer  "  had 
a  definite  meaning  in  St.  Paul's  vocabulary,  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  those  Christians  in 
writing  to  whom  he  employs  it.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  at  this  early  date  a  current  term  in 
other  than  Pauline  Churches  there  is  not  suffi 
cient  evidence  to  shew. 

When  from  this  long  digression  we  at  length 
turn  back  to  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  we  find 
that  the  use  of  the  term  "  overseer "  in  the 
speech  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's 
use  of  it  in  the  Epistles.  Here  it  is  doubtless 
part  of  the  pastoral  metaphor — a  metaphor 
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which  had  itself  become  part  of  the  recognized 
language  of  the  Church.  The  force  of  the  word 
is  greatly  increased,  if  we  suppose,  as  we  have 
independent  reasons  for  supposing,  that  at  least 
in  Pauline  Churches  it  was  a  quasi- technical 
term,  expressing  the  functions  of  government 
which  were  inseparable  from  the  office  of  an 
"  Elder."  For  it  is  when  a  term  has  a  specific 
meaning  that  a  skilful  speaker  or  writer  illumi 
nates  it  by  an  allusion  to  its  original  meaning, 
and  by  weaving  it  into  a  context  of  metaphor 
(comp.  i  Cor.  x.  2,  Phil.  iii.  2  f.,  Col.  ii.  11, 
i  Tim.  v.  i,  i  Peter  v.  i,  5). 

The  teaching  of  the  speech  as  to  the  Church, 
in  which  the  Elders  were  to  labour,  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence — "  to  feed  the  church  of 
God  which  he  purchased  with  the  blood  of  his 
own  [Son]  (v.  28)."  The  phrase  "the  church  of 
God,"  carrying  upward  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
society  on  earth,  and  immediately  connecting 
that  society  with  Him  "from  whom  are  all 
things,"  is  common  in  St.  Paul's  writings,1  and 

1  The  expression  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (i.)  of  a  local  church,  I  Thess. 
ii.  14,  2  Thess.  i.  4,  I  Cor.  i.  2,  xi.  16,  2  Cor.  i.  I ;  (ii.)  of  the  Universal 
Church,  I  Cor.  x.  32,  xv.  9,  Gal.  i.  13  ;  (iii.)  in  passages  where  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  reference  is  local  or  universal,  I  Cor.  xi.  22,  I  Tim.  iii.  5.  15. 
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is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  descriptive  words  "  which  he  purchased  " 
appear  to  shew  that  the  speaker  has  in  mind  the 
Universal  Church  spread  throughout  the  world 
—"the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people." 
Hints  of  this  conception  of  the  Church  appear  in 
those  Pauline  Epistles  which  belong  to  the  third 
missionary  journey  (i  Cor.  x.  32,  xii.  28,  xv.  9, 
Gal.  i.  13)  ;  it  is  the  dominating  thought  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  "  Ephesians."  It  must  needs  be 
that  the  Elders'  service  of  the  Universal  Church 
was  limited  by  their  opportunities.  They  would 
truly  minister  to  the  whole  flock  if  they  minis 
tered  to  that  part  of  the  flock  which  was  com 
mitted  to  their  care.  The  language  in  which 
the  speaker  refers  to  the  Church  as  a  possession 
acquired  by  God,  closely  allied  to  the  apostolic 
language  about  redemption,  and  ultimately  de 
rived  from  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xv.  16,  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  2,  Is.  xliii.  21  (LXX.)),  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  student  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Eph.  i.  14, 
Titus  ii.  14;  i  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23,  Rom.  vi.  22). 
And  here  the  generosity  and  beneficence  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  are  enhanced  by  the 
description  of  the  price  paid.  That  price  is 
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nothing    less    than    "the    blood    of    his    own 
[Son]." 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  passage,  when  the  text 
has  been  thus  restored  by  what  I  venture  to  con 
sider  Dr.  Hort's  certain  conjecture,1  three  points 
claim  attention,  (i.)  These  words  complete  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Sonship  as  expressed  in  the 
Pauline  speeches  (ix.  20,  xiii.  33  ;  see  above,  pp. 
1 74  ff.).  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a 
unique  and  absolute  sense — the  Father's  "own 
Son."  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(see  p.  191,  n.).  (ii.)  The  passage  is  in  complete 
conformity  with  St.  Paul's  habitual  teaching 
about  redemption.  God  the  Father  is  the  ulti 
mate  source  of  salvation.  The  work  of  salvation 
is  His  work.  The  Mediator  through  whom  it  is 
wrought  out  is  the  incarnate  Son  (e.g.  i  Thess. 
v.  9,  2  Cor.  v.  18  ff.,  Rom.  v.  8  ff,  Col.  i.  19  f., 
Eph.  i.  5  ff.,  Titus  ii.  n  ff.).  In  particular, 
stress  is  laid  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles,  as 
here,  on  the  "  blood  "  of  Christ,  His  surrendered 
life,  as  the  price  of  man's  redemption  from  sin 
and  of  the  divine  purchase  of  man  into  a  new 

1  Dr.  Hort  {Introduction,  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  p.  99)  suggests 
"  that  yioy  dropped  out  after  Toyi^ioy  a*  some  very  early  transcription 
affecting  all  existing  documents." 
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slavery  (Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9,  Col.  i.  20,  Eph.  i.  7, 
ii.  13).  (iii-)  Here  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  not  in  Their  eternal 
and  essential  relations,  but  as  They  are  severally 
concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  man.  If  the 

o 

work  of  redemption  is  the  work  of  the  Father 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dwells  in  and  inspires  the  redeemed 
Church.  For  such  devotional  allusions  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  compare 
2  Thess.  ii.  13  f,  i  Cor.  xii.  4  ff.,  2  Cor.  i.  21  f., 
xiii.  13,  Gal.  iv.  4  ff.,  Eph.  iv.  4  ff. 

Such  is  "the  Church  of  God,"  for  whose 
sake,  in  view  of  the  dangers  which  were  coming 
upon  it,  the  Elders  were  to  be  wakeful  and  active. 
The  charge  laid  upon  them  is  "watch  ye" 
(jprjyopelre}  —  "  verbum  pastorale"  (Bengel). 
The  duty  which  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  enjoined 
on  all  Christian  men  (i  Thess.  v  6,  i  Cor.  xvi. 
13,  Col.  iv.  2)  is  here  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  incumbent  on  the  rulers  of  the  Church  (see 
2  Tim.  iv.  5  (vrjfa]  compared  with  i  Thess.  v.  6, 
8).  If  they  ask  for  guidance  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  injunction,  the  Apostle  points  them  to  his 
example  when  he  lived  and  worked  at  Ephesus. 
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This  pastoral  charge  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  solemn  words  of  final  commendation  : 
"  And  now  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  even  to  him  who  is 
able  to  build  up  and  to  give  the  inheritance 
among  all  them  that  are  sanctified1"  (v.  32). 
The  speaker  entrusts  (iraparidefjiai]  the  Elders, 
with  their  future  full  of  manifold  dangers, 
and  their  present  charged  with  responsibility 
and  labour,  to  God,  God  will  watch  over  them 
and  guard  them  (comp.  e.g.  i  Thess.  iii.  12  f., 
2  Thess.  iii.  3,  i  Cor.  i.  8,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  Phil, 
iv.  19).  In  His  hand  they  are  placed  as  a 
precious  deposit  (TrapaOr/KT],  2  Tim.  i.  12).  Nay, 
in  a  true  and  important  sense,  the  Gospel  which 
these  teachers  were  to  proclaim,  the  Gospel  of 
God's  universal  benevolence  in  Christ,  would 
for  them,  as  they  apprehended  it  themselves 
and  announced  it  to  others,  become  a  saving 
power.  God  worked  for  their  good  through 
the  very  message  which  they  were  commis 
sioned  to  deliver.  But  these  words  are,  it 
stems  probable,  parenthetical.  The  dominating 

i  Tft  words   (ry  dvva/j.ei'ia  .    .   .   Trdffiv)  appear  to  express  a  truth 
about  Go.'s  dealing  with  His  people  generally. 
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thought  is  the  protecting  care  of  God,  who 
was  "able"  (Rom.  xvi.  25,  Eph.  iii.  20;  2 
Cor.  ix.  8,  Rom.  xiv.  4,  2  Tim.  ii.  12)  to  "build 
up,"  and  finally  "  to  give  the  inheritance." 
The  former  of  these  two  metaphors,  that  of 
building,  is  concerned  with  the  present ;  it  deals 
not  so  much  with  individuals  as  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful,  its  increase  and  its  growing 
unity  and  cohesion  (comp.  i  Cor.  iii.  9  ff.,  Eph. 
ii.  20  ff.,  iv.  12  ff.).  The  second  metaphor,  that 
of  the  inheritance,  refers  to  the  future  (Col.  iii. 
24,  Eph.  i.  14  ;  comp.  Heb.  i.  14).  The  speaker 
looks  forward  to  the  final  gathering  together 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  of  "  all  them  that  are 
sanctified,"  all  the  heirs  of  the  divine  promises, 
whether  under  the  old  or  under  the  new  cove 
nant  (Eph.  ii.  13  ff.).  Christian  men  are  already 
"fellow-citizens  of  the  saints"  (Eph.  ii.  19); 
already,  that  is,  they  are  joined  in  the  heavenly 
polity  with  all  those  of  old  time  who  lived  the 
life  of  faith.  In  God's  good  time  "the  number 
of  the  elect,"  of  "all  the  saints"  (i  Thess. 
iii.  13,  2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  comp.  Eph.  iii.  18),  will 
be  "accomplished."  To  that  "day  of  Christ" 
God  is  "able  "  to  bring  His  servants.  These  two 
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closely  related  thoughts,  faith  in  God's  power 
to  keep  those  that  are  His,  and  the  assurance 
of  "  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  "  (Col.  iii.  24), 
are,  as  here,  brought  together  in  a  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  "  Ephesians  "  in  which 
(as  in  our  present  passage)  we  catch  an  echo 
of  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  f. — "that  ye  may  know  what 
is  the  hope  of  your  calling,  what  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  the  saints, 
and  what  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
(SiW/iety?)  to  usward  who  believe  (i.  18  f.)."  The 
speaker's  belief  in  the  divine  faithfulness  to 
wards  those  whom  he  commits  to  Him  reaches 
onward  to  the  time  of  the  final  consummation 
(i  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  i  Cor.  i  8,  Phil.  i.  6, 
2  Tim.  i.  12). 

The  missionary  speeches  which  in  the  Acts 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  cover,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  wide  field.  To  the  speech  in 
the  synagogue  of  Antioch  and  to  the  two 
speeches  addressed  to  heathen,  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
foregoing  investigation  of  these  speeches  has, 
I  trust,  been  thorough  ;  I  have  not  consciously 
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avoided  any  topic  which  might  seem  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  position  that  they  are  ultimately 
the  product  of  St.  Paul's  mind.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  nothing  has  been  dis 
covered  in  regard  either  to  language  or  to 
thought  which,  under  the  supposed  circum 
stances,  would  have  been  unnatural  in  St. 
Paul  as  we  know  him  in  his  letters.  On  the 
positive  side,  while  these  speeches  are  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  being  mere  centos 
of  Pauline  expressions,  their  phraseology  and 
their  ideas  present  frequent  and  delicate  points 
of  contact  with  the  phraseology  and  ideas  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We  here  handle  threads 
which  we  trace  woven  into  the  doctrinal  and 
devotional  fabric  of  the  Apostle's  writings. 
We  discover  in  these  speeches  conceptions  in 
a  general  and  elementary  form  to  which  in  the 
Epistles  a  matured  expression  is  given,  and 
which  are  there  found  in  their  theological  con 
text.  A  comparison  of  other  New  Testament 
documents  justifies  us  in  regarding  these  con 
ceptions,  in  their  earlier  as  in  their  later  pre 
sentation,  as  characteristically  Pauline. 

A    writer    who    was    drawing    on    his    own 
u 
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imagination  would  almost  inevitably  have 
pictured  the  Apostle,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  recorded  his  supposed  utterances,  as 
proclaiming  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  as  reaping  a  large  harvest  of  converts.  In 
the  speech  at  Lystra,  however,  there  is  nothing 
—in  the  speech  at  Athens  there  is  very  little— 
which  is  distinctively  Christian.  At  Lystra  the 
only  issue  of  the  missionary's  appeal  is  that 
the  crowds  were  hardly  dissuaded  from  offering 
sacrifice  to  him  and  his  companion  ;  at  Athens, 
only  "certain  clave  unto  him,  and  believed." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  speeches, 
with  such  meagre  results,  cannot  be  the  in 
vention  of  a  romancer,  of  whose  history  St. 
Paul  is  the  chief  hero. 

The  speech  at  Miletus  deals  with  a  situation 
which  has  many  points  of  similarity  to  the 
different  occasions  which  called  forth  St.  Paul's 
letters.  We  find,  accordingly,  as  we  should 
expect  to  find,  that  in  this  speech  the  language 
and  the  thoughts  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  Moreover — and  this  is  of  still  greater 
significance — in  the  speech  and  in  the  Epistles 
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we  discern  the  same  religious  temper  and  the 
same  combination  of  human  qualities — eager 
ness  and  tenderness,  humility  and  self-assertion, 
steadfastness  and  awe  in  face  of  danger.  In 
a  word,  the  speech  is  inspired  by  that  complex 
Pauline  character  which  is  familiar  to  the 
sympathetic  student  of  the  Epistles,  but  which 
defies  exact  analysis  and  definite  statement. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  these  speeches 
are  regarded  as  a  series  that  their  evidential 
value  is  fully  appreciated.  We  can  imagine  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul,  or  a  student  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  composing  with  fair  success  a  con 
troversial  Pauline  speech  on  the  model  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  a  pastoral  Pauline 
speech  on  the  model  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  But  to  invent  four  Pauline 
speeches,  for  three  of  which  the  Epistles  supply 
no  pattern,  each  appropriate  to  its  alleged 
occasion,  each  diverse  from  the  other  three,  each 
congruous  with  St.  Paul's  character,  each  con 
taining  (though  not  all  in  the  same  proportion) 
resemblances,  often  subtle  and  always  unobtru 
sive,  to  the  style  and  phraseology  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles — this  would  have  been  a  literary  and 
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psychological  feat  demanding  extraordinary 
dramatic  power.  The  "traditional"  view  of 
these  Pauline  speeches  in  the  Acts  is  simple 
and  adequate  ;  it  explains  the  phenomena.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  unbiassed  scholar, 
whether  he  regards  the  problem  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  theologian  or  from  that  of  the 
literary  critic,  will  recognise  St.  Paul's  mind, 
which  we  know  in  the  Epistles,  as  the  mind 
which  finds  expression  in  those  speeches  of 
the  Acts  which  the  writer  of  the  Book  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  that  Apostle. 

We  have  now  completed  the  investigation 
to  which  in  the  first  lecture  I  invited  you. 
We  have  followed  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  along  the  main  road  of  history, 
which  is  traced  out  in  the  opening  page  of  the 
Book.  It  remains  that  we  should  briefly 
review  the  ground  which  we  have  traversed. 

The  account  of  the  events  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  felt  by  many  to  present  serious 
difficulties.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
our  examination  of  these  problems  has  supplied 
a  final  solution  in  each  case  ;  but  it  has  at  least 
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shewn  that  they  are  capable  of  a  reasonable 
solution,  and  has  moreover  indicated  the  kind 
of  solution  to  which  further  study  and  thought 
may  be  expected  to  attain. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
its  expansion  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  and  the 
inclusion  of  Gentiles  within  its  boundaries,  is 
simple  and  natural,  wholly  unlike  what  would 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  imagination  of 
a  romance-writer.  The  insignificance  of  the 
events  which  form  the  turning-points  of  the 
narrative,  the  existence  in  the  record  of 
obscurities,  and  the  hints  which  it  contains 
from  time  to  time  of  an  unrecorded  background 
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of  history,  are  a  strong  guarantee  of  substantial 
truthfulness. 

The  speeches  which  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  two  great  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  are,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  thought,  and 
language,  marked  by  wide  differences.  The 
teaching  of  St.  Peter  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  alleged  historical  environment.  It 
bears  clear  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  finds  in  these  events  a  divine  reversal  of 
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Israel's  act  of  condemnation  and  rejection. 
But  it  does  not  dwell  on  their  spiritual  signifi 
cance.  It  moves  within  the  circle  of  Jewish 
Messianic  hopes  and  stands  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  presentation  of  Christian  truth  found  in 
the  Apostolic  Epistles.  In  a  word,  the  Petrine 
speeches  in  the  Acts  exemplify  a  type  of 
Christian  thought  which  was  tentative  and 
immature,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Pauline  Christian, 
writing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
to  reproduce  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 

The  speeches  of  St.  Paul,  while  they  har 
monize  with  the  circumstances  which  are  said 
to  have  called  them  forth,  and  while  in  substance 
and  in  tone  they  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  all  contain  Pauline  characteristics,  and 
are  such  as  might  well  have  been  the  utterances 
of  the  Apostle  whose  letters  we  know.  The 
silence  of  the  two  speeches  addressed  to 
heathen  audiences  as  to  details  of  Christian 
doctrine,  though  entirely  explicable  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  delivery,  is  a  convincing 
argument  against  the  theory  that  they  are  the 
invention  of  the  writer.  The  Apostle's  witness 
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to  Jews  and  to  unconverted  Gentiles  could  not 
have  been  manufactured  on  the  model  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  yet  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  touches  on 
thoughts  which  are  characteristic  of  St.  Paul, 
and  which  in  the  Epistles  are  expounded  in 
their  theological  context.  The  speech  at 
Miletus,  the  matter  of  which  is  cognate  with 
the  matter  of  many  passages  of  the  Epistles, 
though  it  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  their  phrase 
ology,  is  in  substance,  in  manner,  and  in  spirit 
thoroughly  and  consistently  Pauline. 

Though,  then,  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
speeches,  more  especially  those  of  St.  Peter, 
have  been  edited  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts  and 
owe  to  him  their  present  literary  form,  it  has 
been  shewn,  I  venture  to  think,  that  it  is  a 
moral  impossibility  for  them  to  have  been 
conceived  and  composed  by  him. 

A  reasonable  account  has  been  given  of  the 
preservation  of  the  substance  and  (within  certain 
limits)  of  the  language  of  these  discourses,  if 
the  author  of  the  Acts  be  St.  Luke.  And 
further,  if  the  "  we-sections "  of  the  Acts 
receive  their  natural  interpretation,  and  the 
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evidence  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  to  St.  Luke 
be  taken  into  account,  it  appears  that  the 
Evangelist  was  brought  into  personal  com 
munication  with  those  who  could  give  him  full 
and  trustworthy  information  as  to  each  part  of 
the  history  which  he  has  included  in  his  Book. 

Thus  the  "traditional"  view  of  the  Book, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  that  of  the  Christian 
society  since  the  time  of  Irenseus,  stands  the 
test  of  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  and 
may  claim  to  be  accounted  the  "critical  "  view. 

It  is  not  of  course  maintained  that  the  Book 
presents  a  full  and  faultless  account  of  the 
period  which  it  covers.  The  scientific  critic, 
who  on  good  grounds  is  assured  of  the  general 
credibility  of  the  Book,  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
consider  dispassionately  the  degree  of  accuracy 
which  can  be  rightly  ascribed  to  the  record  of 
any  particular  event. 

The  reference  to  Theudas  in  the  speech  of 
Gamaliel  (v.  36  f.)  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  one  type  among  the  problems  of 
which  no  certain  solution  has  yet  been  given. 
In  that  speech  the  rising  of  Theudas  is  explicitly 
spoken  of  as  earlier  in  date  than  that  of  "  Judas 
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of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment." 
But  the  date  of  "the  enrolment"  is  A.D.  7; 
and  the  Theudas  whom  Josephus  (Antiq. 
xx.  v.  i)  mentions  was  hunted  down  and 
beheaded  in  the  procuratorship  of  Fadus 
(A.D.  44).  The  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
given  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  others  —  that 
Theudas  is  not  an  uncommon  name,  and  that 
the  Theudas  of  St.  Luke  is  not  the  Theudas  of 
Josephus,  but  "one  of  the  many  pretenders  of 
whom  Josephus  speaks  as  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  nation  about  this  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvn. 
x.  8,  D.J.  ii.  iv.  i),  without,  however,  giving 
their  names"-— is  probably  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem.  But  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  disallow  this  and  any  similar  explanation, 
and  admit  that  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  there 
is  a  serious  chronological  blunder,  how  does 
this  admission  affect  the  general  credibility  ot 
the  Acts  ?  The  history  breaks  off  at  Rome 
some  two  years  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  there. 
From  St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  know  that  St. 
Luke  was  with  him  in  Rome  during  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  captivity.  These  notices  supply 
the  only  clue  which  we  have  as  to  the  place 
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and  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Acts.  If, 
then,  we  suppose  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  Book 
after  St.  Paul's  release  and  departure  from  the 
city,  or  after  his  death,  it  follows  that  the  Book 
took  its  present  shape  when  the  author  had  lost 
the  guidance  of  his  chief  authority.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  had  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
tangled  history  of  Judaea  during  the  previous 
seventy  years.  And  it  might  well  be  that,  in 
filling  out  his  notes  of  the  account  which 
he  had  received  (probably  from  St.  Paul)  of 
Gamaliel's  speech,  he  inserted  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  insurgent  which  he  happened  to  recall, 
but  as  to  whose  chronological  position  he 
was  mistaken.  At  the  worst,  then,  St.  Luke 
appears  guilty  of  ignorance  as  to  the  history  of 
Judaea  and  of  carelessness  as  an  editor.  We 
should  not  feel  compelled  to  doubt  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  a  historian  of  Indian  missions 
if,  writing  at  a  distance  and  without  access  to 
documents  and  old  newspapers,  in  an  incidental 
allusion  he  made  a  serious  blunder  and  confused 
two  of  the  many  native  chieftains  who  from 
time  to  time  have  risen  against  English  rule. 
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A  much  more  serious  question  confronts  us 
in  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  element  in 
the  Book.  Probably  to  many  minds  the  real 
objection  against  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  is 
to  be  found  in  such  a  history  as  that  of  the 
raising  of  Dorcas,  or  that  of  St.  Peter's  release 
from  prison  through  the  agency  of  an  angel. 
It  would  be  cowardly  to  bring  this  course  of 
lectures  to  a  close  and  leave  this  question  or 
this  group  of  questions  unnoticed.  My  en 
deavour  to  deal  with  it  must  needs  in  some 
sense  take  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith. 

I  believe  that  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth  stands  absolutely  apart  from 
all  other  human  lives  ;  for  I  believe  that,  when 
He  was  conceived  and  born,  the  Word  of  God 
took  flesh,  and  that  for  many  years  the 
Incarnate  Word  dwelt  among  men.  This  faith, 
received  in  early  childhood,  I  hold  to-day  with 
conscious  conviction,  because  toward  it  many 
lines  of  evidence -- intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  —  seem  to  me  to  converge.  In  par 
ticular,  the  Resurrection  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
historical  event,  resting  on  adequate  testimony 
and  confirmed  by  the  life  of  the  Church  from 
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the  first  day  until  now.  I  have  not — I  cannot 
have — any  a  priori  notions  of  what  the  life 
on  earth  of  God  Incarnate  would  be.  But 
since  I  believe  that  through  the  Word  God 
is  immanent  in  creation,  it  appears  to  me 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  human  life 
of  the  Incarnate  Word  there  would  be  much 
transcending  common  experience.  All  the 
accounts  of  that  Life  affirm  that  He  wrought 
miracles.  My  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  based  on,  is  not 
even  strengthened  by,  the  miracles  which 
are  recorded  of  Him.  I  can  believe  the 
miracles,  because  I  believe  that  Fie  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  That  human  life  has  a 
place  absolutely  unique.  The  miracles  con 
nected  with  that  Life  stand  apart.  I  do  not 
question  that  an  intense  faith  in  Him — allied 
to,  but  transcending,  the  power  of  the  human 
will  —  may  have  been  allowed  at  a  crisis  of 
revelation  to  produce  effects  which  are  denied 
to  faith  at  other  times.  I  am  sure  that  the 
best  men  of  that  earliest  Christian  generation 
did  believe  that  such  effects  were  wrought 
(i  Cor.  xii.  9  f.,  28  ff.,  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  Gal. 
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iii.  5,  Rom.  xv.  19,  Hebr.  ii.  4  ;  com  p. 
[Mark]  xvi.  17  f.,  20).  But  my  spiritual  and 
intellectual  attitude  towards  the  record  of  these 
miracles  must  be  different  from  my  spiritual 
and  intellectual  attitude  towards  the  record 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It 
would  be  no  shock  to  my  faith  as  a  Christian, 
if  I  felt  assured  that  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  or  his  informants,  having  the 
events  of  the  Lord's  life  on  earth  vividly  before 
their  minds,  gave  a  supernatural  interpretation 
to  what  were  in  truth  providential  interventions 
within  what  we  term  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
order.  Beyond  this  point  I  find  it  impossible 
to  go  in  the  direction  either  of  affirmation  or 
of  denial. 

It,  then,  the  Book  of  the  Acts  suggests  prob 
lems,  historical,  psychological,  and  religious, 
towards  which  we  must  be  content  to  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  suspended  judgment,  we 
may,  I  believe,  approach  the  further  con 
sideration  of  these  questions,  and  wait  for 
further  evidence  and  for  fuller  light,  assured 
that  there  speaks  to  us  in  that  Book  an 
honest  and  well-informed  Christian  man,  the 
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companion  and  friend  of  St.   Paul — St.   Luke, 
"the  beloved  physician." 


Little  did  I  think,  when  hardly  more  than 
two  months  ago  I  invited  you  to  consider  the 
subject  which  we  have  just  laid  aside,  that  this 
course  of  lectures  would  conclude  on  a  Sunday 
so  memorable,  so  sadly  memorable,  as  this. 

We  know,  but  we  scarcely  realize,  that  since 
last  Sunday  the  longest,  the  greatest,  probably 
the  most  eventful  reign  in  all  English  history 
has  ended.  We  know,  but  we  scarcely  realize, 
that  the  Queen  whom  our  parents,  when  they 
were  still  young,  learned  to  reverence  and  love, 
and  whom  they  taught  us  to  reverence  and 
love,  loyalty  towards  whom  has  deepened  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  convictions  of  maturer 
years,  has  passed  away.  We  often  wondered 
what  it  would  be  when  the  Queen  was  taken 
from  her  people.  But  we  always  put  the 
thought  quickly  away.  We  had  never  known 
our  country  apart  from  our  Queen.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  we  should  ever  so  know  it. 
At  last  the  inevitable  hour  has  come. 
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Once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  there  is  given 
to  most  of  us  that  strange  experience,  that 
sad  but  almost  triumphant  thankfulness,  that 
wonderful  mingling  of  sorrow  and  of  peace, 
with  which  we  look  back  over  a  long  and  useful 
life  brought  at  length  to  its  full  completeness. 
It  is  so  now.  We  mourn  the  Queen  to-day 
with  the  mourning  of  sons  and  daughters. 

We  cannot  say  much.  We  are  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  indignity  of  hasty  words, 
of  the  poverty  and  inadequacy  even  of  rightful 
words.  History,  when  the  secrets  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  Queen's  reign  and  of  the  part  she 
bore  in  them  are  fully  disclosed  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children — history  will  pass 
its  calm  and  impartial  verdict  on  the  Queen. 
We  cannot  read  that  verdict  now.  We  do 
not  fear  what  that  verdict  will  be. 

Yet,  even  here  and  now,  we  cannot  but 
give  expression  to  some  simple  and  obvious 
thoughts. 

We  think  of  the  greatness,  the  true  great 
ness,  of  the  Queen's  life.  The  voice  of 
vulgar  adulation  is  hushed  in  the  presence  of 
Death.  But  what  I  venture  to  sav  is  within 
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the  limits  of  the  soberest  truth.  The  life 
through  the  providence  of  God  has  been  great 
in  its  opportunity.  The  current  of  national  and 
imperial  change  which  has  flowed  so  strong 
during  the  last  seventy  years,  might  have  been 
broken  into  dangerous  eddies  had  it  struck 
upon  the  rock  of  a  headstrong  sovereign's 
prejudices.  It  has  been  guided  and  controlled 
and  calmed  by  the  unobtrusive  influence  of  a 
woman's  tact,  trained,  as  decade  after  decade 
has  passed  by,  by  a  ripening  experience  and 
knowledge  of  affairs,  unique  in  the  annals  of 
monarchy.  The  life  has  been  great  in  the 
qualities  which  all  now  recognize  —  a  strong 
will  curbed  by  a  deep  and  religious  sense  of 
overwhelming  obligations  ;  an  instinctive  per 
ception  of  the  feeling  of  her  people  ;  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  all  that  was  good  and  wholesome 
in  English  life,  yet  which  never  used  the 
prerogatives  of  power  as  a  means  for  securing 
personal  gratification;  a  royal  mind  which  recog 
nised  the  awful  seriousness  of  sovereignty,  but 
which  was  never  so  overwhelmed  with  imperial 
cares  as  to  forget  to  rejoice  with  those  of  her 
subjects  who  rejoiced,  and  to  weep  with  those 
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of  them  who  wept ;  and  these  qualities  rooted 
and  fixed  in  the  fear  and  in  the  love  of  God. 

We  think  of  the  compass  of  the  Queen's 
life.      The  reign  began  almost  on  the  morrow 

O  o 

of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  has  been  prolonged 
into  a  new  century.  And  all  the  changes 
in  Church  and  State  during  those  many  years 
—changes  the  issues  of  which  have  been  the 
confirmed  stability  of  our  great  institutions — the 
Queen  watched,  always,  we  are  told,  labouring 
for  peace,  always  controlling  her  personal 
judgment  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
limits  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  And  if 
we  take  a  wider  view,  we  remember  how  the 
Queen  presided  over  the  reorganization  and 
development  of  England's  vast  Indian  Empire  ; 
how  she  fostered  the  growth  of  English 
colonies,  till  from  little  more  than  straggling 
and  rude  settlements  they  have  become  mighty 
commonwealths,  bound  to  each  other  and  bound 
to  the  Mother  Country  by  ties  of  a  common 
loyalty,  ties  knit  more  firmly  by  the  common 
sacrifices  of  the  last  year  and  by  the  common 
grief  of  to-day.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  smaller 
world  of  the  University,  so  dear  to  ourselves. 
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The  era  of  the  Queen's  reign  has  been  an  era 
of  change  to  Cambridge.  Twice  in  her  reign 
—once,  indeed,  when  her  royal  Consort  was 
our  Chancellor  —  did  her  Majesty  give  her 
sanction  to  statutes  which  essentially  modified 
the  constitution  of  the  University  as  it  had 
been  ordained  nearly  three  centuries  earlier  by 
the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth.  But  legislative 
enactments,  I  need  not  remind  you,  are  no 
measure  of  the  transformation,  the  happy 
transformation,  which  has  passed  over  the  aims, 
the  methods,  and  the  social  life  of  this  place 
since  the  Queen's  accession.  We  have  but 
to  review  the  history  of  our  own  University, 
and  we  learn  something  of  the  compass  of  the 
Queen's  life. 

We  think  of  the  completeness  of  the  Queen's 
life.  It  has  been  complete  in  all  the  sacred 
relations  of  an  English  home — the  life  of  the 
wife,  the  mother,  the  ancestress  of  royal  houses  ; 
complete  and  perfected  by  many  sorrows — even, 
we  dare  to  say,  by  that  signal  sorrow  which 
for  forty  years  has  left  "the  Crown  a  lonely 
splendour  "  ;  complete  in  the  scarcely  less  sacred 
relations  of  the  larger  household  of  the  nation, 
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known  to  be  complete  when  the  two  great 
jubilee  thanksgivings  revealed  to  all  the  world 
the  Queen's  trust  and  pride  in  her  people,  and 
the  people's  trust  and  pride  in  their  Queen. 
The  life  we  may  now  reverently  pronounce  as 
happy,  happy  in  its  completeness. 

And  now  in  the  midst  of  these  solemn  days 
when  the  past  and  the  future  of  English  history 
-  the  past  with  its  wonderful  blessings,  the 
future  with  its  unknown  possibilities  —  con 
spicuously  meet  before  our  eyes,  we  bring 
our  grief  and  our  hope  into  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God. 

We  pray — for  we  are  sure  that  the  Queen 
often  so  prayed,  and  would  have  wished  us  so 
to  pray — for  the  Empire,  that  God  will  make 
this  great  national  sorrow  a  wholesome  dis 
cipline  to  chasten  and  to  correct  our  sins  and 
shortcomings  in  Church  and  in  State, — our 
pride,  our  waywardness,  our  luxury,  our  for- 
getfulness  of  God  ;  that,  as  sometimes,  when 
the  sun  has  set,  we  are  still  conscious  of  his 
influence  in  the  soft  twilight  of  holy  calm,  so 
in  her  own  England  and  in  the  world  the 
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remembrance  of  the  Queen  may  be  a  power 
making  for  peace,  so  that  to  her  very  memory 
may  be  vouchsafed  the  blessing  of  the  peace 
makers. 

We  pray — for  we  are  sure  that  the  Queen 
often  so  prayed,  and  would  have  wished  us  so 
to  pray  —  for  him  who  has  now  become  our 
King,  that  he  may  reign  over  us,  as  she  reigned 
so  long,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  supported 
by  God's  strength  and  guidance,  upheld  by 
wise  and  patriotic  counsellors,  loved  and 
honoured  by  his  subjects. 

And  for  her — for  her  long  reign,  for  her 
goodness,  for  her  wisdom,  for  the  purity  of 
her  Court  and  the  white  stainlessness  of  her 
life,  for  her  example,  for  her  unstinted  service 
of  her  own  generation — yes,  and  even  for  this, 
that  by  the  will  of  God  she  fell  asleep  with 
out  the  sorrow  of  a  long  decay,  we  thank  God. 
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Chronology,  the,  of  the  Acts,  68  n. 
Chrysostom,  207  n. 
Church,  the,  the  new  Israel,  48  f. , 
277  ;    as  God's  own   possession, 

283  ;    "  the  Church  (Churches)  of 
God,"  282 

Circumcision,     controversy    about, 

90  ff. 

Cleanthes,  226 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  10,  101 
Clement  of  Rome,  140 
Collection,    the,    for    the    poor    at 

Jerusalem,  257  ff. 
Colossae,  false  teaching  at,  269 
Colossians,   Epistle  to  the,  ii.  i,  p. 

236 
Comparative,  the,  quasi-superlative 

force  of,  213  n. 
Contemporary  Review,  38  n. 
Conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  69  ff. 
Cook,  Mr.  A.  B. ,  206  n. 
Corinthians,  the,  questions  of,  97  ; 

gift  of  tongues  among,    36    ff.  ; 

First  Epistle  to,  i.  ii. ,  pp.  233  f.  ; 

1.  if.,  p.  95  ;  vii.  10,  p.  252  ;  xii. 
3,  p.  149  ;  xv.  8,  p.  72  ;   xv.  32, 
p.    238;  xv.    54  f . ,  p.    181  ;   xvi. 
9,    p.    238  ;    Second   Epistle  to, 
general  tone,  246  ff.  ;   ii.  17,  iv. 

2,  pp.  253  f. 


Cornelius,  79  f. 

Creed,  the  earliest  Christian,  157 
Creighton,  Bishop,  159  ff. 
Curtius,  Dr.  E. ,  207  n. 
Cyprus,  86  f. 

Dalman,  Prof. ,  39  n. ,  127  f. ,  132  n., 
134,  136,  139  n. ,  154  n.,  156 

Damascus,  St.  Paul's  preaching  at, 
174  ff. 

Deuteronomy,  xii.  15,  p.  79  ;  xxi. 
22  f.,  pp.  148  ff. ,  183  ff. 

Diary  of  travel,  1 1 

DidactU,  the,  140,  155 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to,  140 

Dispersion,  the,  60,  94,  123 

Divinity,  the,  of  Jesus  Christ,  158, 

174  ff. ,  190  f . ,  284  f.  299  f. 
Documents,  possible  use  of,  in  Acts, 

8,  15  f.,  1 20 
Driver,  Dr.,  136  n. 
ddcn.8a.iiJ.wv,  212  n. 
SiacnrapTJvai,  65 

Edersheim,     Dr.,     31,     134,     136, 

199  n. 

Elymas,  86  f. 
Enoch,    Book  of,    55,  133   f  ,    146, 

175  f.,  265 

"  Ephesians,"  Epistle  to  the,  23 
Ephesus,   St.    Paul's   long  stay  at, 

236  ;   his  trials  at,  237  ff. 
Epistles,    the,  of  St.    Paul,  relation 

to  Acts,   26  f. ,    91    ff . ,    168-292 

passim 
Esdras,    Second    Book  of,    145    f. , 

176,  192  f. ,  265 
Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian,  66  f. 
Evidence,    the,   of  the  Resurrection 

and  Exaltation,  152  f . ,  185  f. 
Ewald,  123 

Exaltation,  the,  of  the  Lord,  150  ff. 
Ezekiel,  ii.  i,  p.  71  ;   iv.  14,  p.  79 
fyeipeiv,  1 88  n. 
^KSTjyUTjcrcu,  fvdij/jiTJcrat,  264 
liriffKOiroi,  275  ff. 
itrl  rb  aura,  31 
ews  la^arov  rrjs  yijs,  50  f. 
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Fadus,  the  Procurator,  297 
False  teachers,  268  ft". 
Field,  Dr.   F. ,  213  n. 
Frazer,  Dr.  J.  G. ,  206  n.,  209  n., 
216  n. 

Galatia,  Province  of,  89 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  ii., 
pp.  91  ff.  ;  i.  15  f . ,  pp.  72  f. , 
177  ;  ii.  9,  p.  74  ;  iii.  10,  13,  p. 
181 

Galen,  112  n. 

Gentiles,  the,  Jewish  view  of,  54  ff. , 
80,  88,  90  ff.  ;  the  Lord's  rela 
tion  to,  56  f.  ;  call  of,  67  ff. , 
79  f.  ;  position  in  the  Church, 
90  ff. 

Glossolalia,  35  ff. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  the, 
Preface  of,  16  ff.  ;  relation  to  the 
Acts,  6  f.,  16  ff. 

Grace,  the  Jewish,  39,  199 

Greek  spoken  in  Palestine,  114  ff. 

Habakkuk,  i.  5,  ii.  4,  pp.  194  f. 

Habinenu,  139 

Hanging,  death  by,  on  a  tree,  148 
ff.,  183  ff. 

Harnack,  Prof. ,  9  n. ,  28 

Hastings,  Dr. ,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  articles  on  Acts,  8  n.  ;  on 
Joppa,  77  n.  ;  on  Maranatha, 
155  n.  ;  on  St.  Mark,  22  n.,  87  ; 
on  St.  Peter,  22  n.,  75  n.,  115 
n.,  176  n.  ;  on  i  Peter,  115  n. 

Hawkins,  Sir  J.,  12  f. 

Headlam,  Mr.  A.  C.,  8  n.,  222 

Heathen  world,  the,  202  f . ,  210  ff.  ; 
God's  dealings  with,  217  ff. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  use  of 
LXX.  in,  116  ;  xiii.  22,  p.  179  n. 

Hellenists  and  Hebrews,  62,  119, 
137  ff. 

Hippolytus,  10 

History,  philosophy  of,  225 

Hobart,  Dr.,  13  f. 

Holy,  the,  One,  132  ff.     . 

Hort,  Dr.,  95,  98  f . ,  269,  284 


James,  St.,  21,  76,  93  ;   Epistle  of, 

use  of  LXX.  in,  116 
James,  Dr.  M.  R.,  131  n. 
laso,  the  goddess,  205  n. 
Idolatry,  95  ff. ,  202  f.  ;  St.    Paul's 

view  of,  210  ff. 
Jebb,  Sir  R.  C.,  213  n. 
Jeremiah,  a  type  of  St.  Paul,  71 
Jerusalem,   49,   51  f .  ;    "Council" 

at,  90  ff.  ;   St.  Paul's  journey  to, 

257  ff. 

Jews,  the,  plots  of,  238  ff. 
Ignorance  of  the  heathen,  214  ff. 
Immanence,     the     divine,     in     the 

world,  227  f. 

Inheritance,  metaphor  of,  287 
John,  St.,  Gospel  according  to,  xx. 

19   ff. ,   p.    41  ;    First    Epistle   of, 

ii.  i,  20,  p.  135 
Joppa,  77 
Josephus,    30,    79,    84,    144,    148, 

264  n. ,  297 
Jowett,  Prof.,  198  n. 
Irenaeus,  10,  23,  296 
Isaiah,   vi.   9  f. ,  pp.   99  f.  ;  xlii.    i 

ff. ,    p.    138;  xliii.    9  ff. ,   p.   47; 

xlix.  6,  p.  50  ;  Iv.  3,  p.  182 
Isis,  205  n. 
Israel,    Jehovah's  son,    175;    "the 

whole  house  of  Israel,"    123  f.  ; 

"this  people  Israel,"  179  f. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  296  f. 
Judges,  Book  of,  129  f. 
Judgment,  the  final,  231,  287 
Jiilicher,  Prof.,  9,  107 
Justification,  doctrine  of,   191  ff. 
Justin  Martyr,  189 
'Ii?croOs,  connected  by  the  Athenians 

with  uteri?  (njffis),  205  n. 
'louSai'a,  49  n. 

Kaddish,  the,  124 

King,  the,  of  Israel,  Jehovah's  son, 

175,  188  f. 

Kirkpatrick,  Dr.,  136  n. 
Ki'ptos,  154  ff. 

Lamentations,  Book  of,  iv.  20,  p.  156 
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Language,  the,  of  St.  Peter's 
speeches,  114  if. 

Lessons  read  in  the  synagogue,  180 

Letter,  the,  of  the  "Council"  at 
Jerusalem,  93  ff. 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  212,  230,  268 
n.,  297 

Lord  (our  Lord),  154  ff. 

Lord's  sayings,  the,  early  collection 
of,  251  ff. 

Lots,  use  of,  42 

Luke,  St. ,  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
ii  ;  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Pales 
tine,  20  f.  ;  at  Rome,  21,  297;  a 
Gentile,  92  ;  possibly  able  to  use 
shorthand,  112  n.  ;  acquainted 
with  medical  phraseology,  13  f.  ; 
changes  the  form  of  the  Lord's 
sayings  in  the  Gospel,  109  f. 

Luther,  26 

Lystra,  St.  Paul's  speech  at,  195 
ff. ,  290  ;  St.  Paul  silent  as  to 
Christianity,  203  f. 

Maccabees,  the,  First -Book  of,  xiv. 
5,  p.  77;  Second  Book  of,  i.  i, 
pp.  94  f.  ;  Third  Book  of,  vii.  18, 
p.  264  n.  ;  Fourth  Book  of,  123 

Mar,  154  ff.  ;  Marana,  155  ;  Mar- 
anatha,  155  n. 

Mark,  St.,  "interpreter"  of  St. 
Peter,  116  ;  probably  an  inform 
ant  of  St.  Luke,  21  f. ,  77,  87  f. 

Matthew,  St.,  Gospel  according  to, 
xii.  18  ff. ,  p.  138 

Matthias,  St.,  choice  of,  42 

Medical  language,  use  of,  in  the 
Acts,  13  f. 

Messiah,  the,  Jewish  hope  of,  125 
ff.  ;  relation  to  the  Messianic 
people,  126,  134,  176  ;  pre 
destination  of,  146;  "Son  of 
God,"  174  ff .  ;  suffering  and 
death  of,  14^,  178,  234 

Miletus,  St.  Paul's  speech  at,  235 
ff. ,  290  f.  ;  how  preserved,  112, 
170  f. 

Milman,  Dean,  162  f. 


Ministry,     the     Lord's,     141  ;     the 

Christian,  271  ff. 
Miracles,  the  Lord's,  142  f.  ,  299  f.  ; 

in    Judasa,    143    f  .  ;    significance 

of,  143  f.  ;   in  the  Apostolic  age, 

299  ff. 
Muratorian  fragment  on  the  Canon 

ofN.T.,  10 

Nations,  the,  relation  of,  to   Israel, 

54  ff.  ;   see  also  Gentiles 
Nature,  different  views  of,  200  f.  ; 

witness  of,  to  God,  198  ff. 


of/cos,  31  f. 
cbs,  213  n. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  the,  imply  St. 
Paul's  release,  262  f.  ;  the  false 
teaching  combated  in,  269  ; 
Christian  ministry  described  in, 
277  if. 

Pastoral  office,  the,  self-discipline 
needed,  271  f  .  ;  catholic,  272  ; 
source,  273  ff.  ;  character,  275  ff 

Paul,  St.,  persecutor,  65,  266  f.  ; 
conversion  of,  68  ff.  ;  different 
elements  in  the  work  of  168  f.  ; 
as  evangelist,  168  ;  as  an  Apostle 
to  Israel,  74  ;|  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  71,  73,  88  ;  at 
Damascus,  174  ff.  ;  at  Antioch 
in  Syria,  81  ff.  ,  90  ;  in  Cyprus, 
86  f.  ;  becomes  chief  of  the  mis 
sionary  band,  87  ;  at  Perga,  87 
ff.  ;  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  89, 
179  ff.  ;  at  Lystra,  195  ff.  ;  con 
troversy  as  to  circumcision,  90 
ff.  ;  at  Thessalonica,  197,  230, 
246  ff.  ;  at  Athens,  204  ff.  ;  at 
Corinth,  233  f.  ;  at  Ephesus,  236 
ff.  ;  collection  for  the  Saints  at 
Jerusalem,  98  f.  ,  260  ff.  ;  at 
Miletus,  234  ff.  ;  at  Rome,  23, 
52,  99  f.  ;  release  from  his  Roman 
captivity,  262  f.  ;  at  Ephesus, 
262  ;  probably  ignorant  of  parts 
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of  Gospel  history,  184  f.  ;  know 
ledge  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  251 
f.  ;  no  sense  of  beauty  of  nature, 
198  ;  love  for  Israel,  239  ;  dili 
gence  in  manual  work,  249  f.  ; 
teacher  of  spiritual  "wisdom," 
255  f.  ;  of  common  duties,  256 
f.  ;  language  about  death,  263  f.  ; 
love  for  "all  the  flock,"  272; 
method  of  quotation  from  O.  T. , 
1 80  ff.  ;  sense  of  importance  of 
history,  19^;  St.  Luke's  informant, 
19  f. ,  69,  120,  171  f.  ;  "theology" 
of,  174  ff. ,  189  ff.,  227  f.,  282  ff. 

Paul,  St. ,  speeches  of,  selection  in 
Acts,  171  f.  ;  as  a  series,  291  f.  ; 
how  preserved,  in  ff.  ;  compared 
with  St.  Peter's  speeches,  169, 
177,  184  ff.,  187,  293  f.  ;  with 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  e.g.  194,  200 
ff. ,  210  ff. ,  220  f . ,  227  ff. ,  238 
ff . ,  243  ff. ,  257  ff. ,  271  ff. ,  289 
ff. ,  294  f. 

Pentecost,  the  Day  of,  30  ff. ,  114, 
117,  292  f.  ;  significance  of,  40  ff. 

Perga,  87  ff. 

Persecution,  65,  265  ff. 

Peter,  St.,  at  Jerusalem,  59  ff. ,  122 
ff.  ;  leaves  Jerusalem,  75  ff.  ; 
at  Joppa,  77  ff.  ;  at  Csesarea, 
79  ff.  ;  at  Rome,  22  ff. ,  121 

Peter,  St. ,  speeches  of,  as  a  series, 
122  ;  original  language,  114  ff.  ; 
how  preserved,  H7ff.  ;  St.  Peter 
possibly  St.  Luke's  informant,  22 
ff. ,  121  ;  relation  to  i  Peter,  121  ; 
relation  to  Pauline  speeches,  169, 
185,  187,  293  f.  ;  their  doctrinal 
character,  158  f . ,  293  f. 

Peter,  St.,  First  Epistle  of,  i.  21, 
p.  121 

Pharisees,  the,  63 

Philip  the  Evangelist,  20,  66  ff. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  i,  p. 
278 

Plato,  228 

Plumptre,  Dean,  38  n. 

Polycarp,  martyrdom  of,  140 


Prayers,   Jewish,    124,  134,  137  n., 

139,  155  n. 

Predestination  of  the  Messiah,  146  f. 
Preface  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  16  ff. 
Promise,  the  Messianic,  188 
Psalms,  ii.   7,   pp.    188  f.  ;  xvi.  p. 

185  ;  Ixvii.  (Ixviii.)  19,  p.  151 
Psalms,   the,   of  Solomon,    51,   55, 

124,  130  f.,  133,  142,  146,  156, 

187  n. 

ircus,  137  ff. 

7rctpaKA?j<Tews,  \6yos,  179  n. 
Tr\r/6os,  32 
voLfJi^v,  276  ff. 
TrpoiffTd/uievoi,  oi,  277  f. 

Quotation    from    O.T. ,    St.    Paul's 
method  of,  180  ff. 

Rabbonana,  155 
"  Raise  up,  to,"  129,  188  n. 
Ramsay,  Prof.,  7,  36,  208  n. 
Readings,  discussion  of,   5,   81  ff. , 

187  n.,  284 
Redemption,  282  ff. 
Resch,  Dr.,  189  n. 
Righteous  One,  the,  132  ff. 
Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the,  i.  i,  7, 

p.  95  ;  i.  3  f. ,  p.  190  ;  iii.  25  f. , 

pp.  219  ff.  ;  vii.  viii.,  pp.  191  f.  ; 

xv.  30  ff. ,  pp.  258  f. 
Rome,    21    ff. ,    51   f. ,    85,    99   ff. , 

297  f. 
Ryle,  Bishop  H.  E. ,  131  n. 

Salmon,  Dr. ,  6 

Samaria,  49,  66 

Samuel,  Second  Book  of,  vii.  12,  p. 

188 

Sanday,  Dr.,  222  n. 
Saviour  (salvation),  129  ff. ,  284  f. 
Schoettgen,  77  n. 
Schiirer,  Dr.,  39  n.,  180 
Septuagint,  the,  13,  116,  138,  181  f. 
Servant,  the,  of  the  Lord,  135  ff. 
Shema,  the,  39,  122  f. 
Shepherd,    the    metaphor    of    the, 

276  f. 
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Shorthand,  use  of,  1 1 1  f. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  130 

Smith,  Prof.  G.  A.,  77  n. 

Smith,  Prof.  Robertson,  96 

"  Son  of  God,"  174  ff. ,  187  ff. ,  284 

Sources  of  the  Acts,  8,  14  ff. ,  no 

ff.,  171  f.,  195  f.,  295  f. 
Spirit,  the  Holy,  40  ff. ,  141  f . ,  153, 

273  ff. 
Stephen,    St.,    62    f.  ;    speech    of, 

182  f. 
Stoics,  the,   205,   214,  223,  226  f., 

229 

Strangled,  things,  95  f. 
Swete,  Dr.,  34  n.,  n6  n. 
ffwepfjio\6yos,  205  n. 

(TWTTJp   (<TCi)T77/>l'a),    2o6   H. 

Tanner,  trade  of  a,  77 

Targum,  136 

Taylor,  Dr.  C. ,  155  n. 

Temple,  the,  the  place  of  the  Pente 
costal  gift,  30  ff. 

Tertullian,  10,  86 

Text,  the,  of  the  Acts,  5  ff.,  81  ff . , 
187  n. ,  284 

Thayer,  Dr.,  155  n. 

Theclae,  Acta,  140,  204 

Thessalonica,  St.  Paul's  preaching 
at,  230 

Theudas,  296  ff. 

"  This  people  Israel,"  179  f. 

Timothy,  First  Epistle  to,  iii.  i  ff . , 
p.  279  ;  v.  17,  p.  280  ;  vi.  3,  p. 


Titus,  Epistle  to,  i.  5  ff . ,  pp.  280  f. 
Tongues,  "like  as  of  fire,"  33  ff.  ; 

the  gift  of,  35  ff. 
Trinity,  work  of  the  Holy,  in  man's 

salvation,  285 
Tubingen  School,  8  f. 
rlOeffdai,  273  f. 

Unity,  of  the  human  race,  40,  222 
ff.  ;  of  the  Church,  91 

Victoria,  Queen,  death  of,  167, 
302  ff. 

Visions,  St.  Peter's  vision,  78  ;  in 
connexion  with  St.  Paul's  con 
version,  70  n. 

Voice  at  the  Baptism  and  Trans 
figuration,  138 

"  Watch,"  285 

"  We-sections,"  5,  n  ff. ,  295  f. 

Westcott,    Bishop,    39    n. ,    70   n., 

200  n. 

Westcott  and  Hort,  187  n.,  189  n. 
"Western"  text,  the,  5  f. 
Wetstein,  77  n. 
Wisdom,  Book  of,  used  by  St.  Paul, 

221  n.  ;  ii.  12-20,  pp.  137  f. 
Witnesses,  the  Apostles  as,  47 
Wolves,  metaphor  of,  265 
Wright,  Rev.  A.,  38  n. 

Zahn,  Prof.,  6,  26 
Zeller,  226 
Zockler,  Dr. ,  8  n. 
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HISTORY   OF   THE    BIBLE 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WEST- 
COTT.  loth  Edition.  Pott  8vo.  43.  6d. 

BIBLICAL   HISTORY 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  (Eversley  Edition.)  Arranged  in  Paragraphs, 
with  an  Introduction.  ByJ.  W.  MACKAIL,  M.A.  8  vols.  Globe 
8vo.  43.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis  —  Numbers.  II.  Deuteronomy  —  2  Samuel. 
III.  I  Kings — Esther.  IV.  Job — Song  of  Solomon.  V.  Isaiah 
— Lamentations.  VI.  Ezekiel — Malachi.  VII.  Matthew — John. 
VIII.  Acts — Revelation. 

THE  MODERN  READER'S  BIBLE.  A  Series  of  Books  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  presented  in  Modern  Literary  Form.  The  Text 
is  that  of  the  Revised  Version.  It  is  used  by  special  permission 
of  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Edited  by 
R.  G.  MOUI/TON,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 
HISTORY  SERIES,  6  volumes. — Genesis,  The  Exodus,  Deuteronomy, 

The  Judges,  The  Kings,  The  Chronicles. 
POETRY  SERIES,  3  volumes. — The  Psalms  and  Lamentations,  2  vols. 

Biblical  Idylls — Solomon's  Song,  Ruth,  Esther,  Tobit. 
WISDOM  SERIES,  4  volumes. — The  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  Ecclesiastes 

and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  The  Book  of  Job. 
PROPHECY  SERIES,  4  volumes. — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  SERIES,  4  volumes. — St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  and 
the  General  Epistles;  The  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Revelation  of  St. 
John.      St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  2  vols. 

INTRODUCTORY  SERIES,  3  volumes. — Bible  Stories  (Old  Testament), 
Bible  Stories  (New  Testament),  Select  Masterpieces  of  Biblical 
Literature. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  While  the  sacred  text  has  in  no  way  been  tampered 
with,  the  books  are  presented  in  modern  literary  form  and  are  furnished  with  an  intro 
duction  and  notes  by  Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton.  The  notes  are  scholarly,  and  of 
real  help  to  the  student." 

BIBLE  LESSONS.     By  Rev.  E.  A.  ABBOTT,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.    43.  6d. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  UPON  BIBLE  HISTORY.  By  Mrs.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  CHURCH.  Illus 
trated.  Two  Series.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d.  each. 

BIBLE  READINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  PENTATEUCH 
AND  THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  CROSS. 
2nd  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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CHILDREN'S     TREASURY     OF     BIBLE      STORIES.     By    Mrs. 

H.  GASKOIN.    Pott  8vo.     is.  each.     Part  I.  Old  Testament ;   II. 

New  Testament ;  III.  Three  Apostles. 

THE  NATIONS  AROUND  ISRAEL.    By  A.  KEARY.    Cr.  8vo.    33.  6d. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.    By  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D.    8vo.    6s. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Series  of  Sermons  dealing  in  a  popular 

way  with  the  successive  Books  of  which  the  Bible  is  made  up. 

They  form  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  subject. 
SERMONS   ON   THE   BOOKS   OF  THE  BIBLE.      (Selected  from 

Village  Sermons.}     Crown  8vo.      35.  6d. 
HISTORY,  PROPHECY,  AND  THE  MONUMENTS,  OR,  ISRAEL 

AND  THE  NATIONS.      By  Prof.  J.  F.   M'CuRDY.      3  Vols. 

8vo.      143.    net    each.      Vol.    I.    To    the  Downfall    of   Samaria. 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.     Vol.  III.  Completing  the  Work. 

f  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.—  "His  method  is  to  interweave  the 
histories  of  the  connected  peoples  in  each  period,  to  point  out  the  historical  presuppos 
itions  and  moral  principles  in  the  prophetic  writings,  and  to  treat  the  social  constitution 
in  separate  sections.  This  method  has  obvious  advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
scholar  and  good  writer,  and  is  employed  by  Mr.  M 'Curdy  with  excellent  effect.  His 
presentation  of  the  material  is  admirable  in  arrangement ;  his  style,  though  somewhat 
formal  and  Gibbonesque,  is  clear  and  picturesque." 

TIMES. — "A  learned  treatise  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Semitic  peoples  as 
interpreted  by  the  new  light  obtained  from  the  modern  study  of  their  monuments." 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES.—"  The  work  is  very  able  and  very  welcome.  .  .  .  It  will 
take  the  place  of  all  existing  histories  of  these  nations." 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  Rev. 
Canon  MACLEAR.  With  Four  Maps.  Pott  8vo.  45.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  Includ 
ing  the  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  same. 
Pott  8vo.  55.  6d. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By 
the  same.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By 
the  same.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  READING.  Edited,  with  Comments  and 
Reflections  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Parents  and  Children,  by  C.  G. 

MONTEFIORE.      Part  I.   TO  THE  SECOND  VlSIT  OF  NEHEMIAH  TO 

JERUSALEM.  2nd  Edition.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 
Part  II.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalter,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
Apocrypha.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  55.  6d.  net. 

JEWISH  CHRONICLE.—"  By  this  remarkable  work  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  has 
put  the  seal  on  his  reputation.  He  has  placed  himself  securely  in  the  front  rank  of  con 
temporary  teachers  of  religion.  He  has  produced  at  once  a  most  original,  a  most 
instructive,  and  almost  spiritual  treatise,  which  will  long  leave  its  ennobling  mark  on 
Jewish  religious  thought  in  England.  .  .  .  Though  the  term  'epoch-making'  is  often 

nisapplied,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  on  this  occasion.     We  cannot  but  believe  that 

"  ew  era  may  dawn  in  the  interest  shown  by  Jews  in  the  Bible." 

THE   OLD   TESTAMENT 

SCRttjURE    READINGS    FOR     SCHOOLS    AND    FAMILIES. 
•'".  M.  YONGE.     Globe  8vo.     is.  6d.  each  ;  also  with  comments, 
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35.  6d.  each. — First  Series :  GENESIS  TO  DEUTERONOMY. — Second 

Series:  JOSHUA  TO  SOLOMON. — Third  Series:   KINGS  AND  THE 

PROPHETS. — Fourth  Series  :  THE  GOSPEL  TIMES. — Fifth  Series  : 

APOSTOLIC  TIMES. 
THE    DIVINE    LIBRARY    OF    THE  OLD    TESTAMENT.      Its 

Origin,  Preservation,  Inspiration,  and  Permanent  Value.      By  Rev. 

A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  B.D.      Crown  8vo.     33.  net. 

TIMES. — "An  eloquent  and  temperate  plea  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures." 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"'  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  modern  view 
of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  The  learned  author  is  a  genuine  critic.  .  .  .  He  expounds 
clearly  what  has  been  recently  called  the  '  Analytic '  treatment  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  generally  adopts  its  results.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  admirably  suited  to 
fulfil  its  purpose  of  familiarising  the  minds  of  earnest  Bible  readers  with  the  work  which 
Biblical  criticism  is  now  doing." 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROPHETS.  Warburtonian  Lectures 

1886-1890.     By  Rev.  A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  B.D.      3rd  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — "This  volume  gives  us  the  result  of  ripe  scholarship  and  competent 
learning  in  a  very  attractive  form.  It  is  written  simply,  clearly,  and  eloquently  ;  and  it 
invests  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  with  a  vivid  and  vital  interest  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  reader  of  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  more  especially 
occupied  with  such  studies." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—'1  Professor  Kirkpatrick's  book  will  be  found  of  great  value 
for  purposes  of  study.1 

BOOKMAN. — "As  a  summary  of  the  main  results  of  recent  investigation,  and  as  a 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  both  the  human  and  divine  sides  of  the  prophets'  work  and 
message,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  Bible  students." 

THE     PATRIARCHS     AND     LAWGIVERS      OF      THE      OLD 
TESTAMENT.      By  FREDERICK  DENISON   MAURICE.       New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.      33.  6d. 
THE   PROPHETS  AND  KINGS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

By  the  same.      New  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      33.  6d. 
THE  CANON   OF  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT.      An   Essay  on   the 
Growth  and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture.     By  The 
Right  Rev.  H.  E.  RYLE,  Bishop  of  Exeter.    2nd  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  but  only  two  sub 
stantial  changes  have  been  found  necessary.     An  Appendix  has  been  added 
to  Chapter  IV.,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  and  Excursus  C  (dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  has  been 
completely  re-written  on  the  strength  of  valuable  material  kindly  supplied 
to  the  author  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

EXPOSITOR. — "  Scholars  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ryle  for  having  given  them  for 
the  first  time  a  complete  and  trustworthy  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon." 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES.— "He  rightly  claims  that  his  book  possesses  that  most 
English  of  virtues — it  may  be  read  throughout.  .  .  .  An  extensive  and  minute  research 
lies  concealed  under  a  most  fresh  and  flexible  English  style." 

THE  MYTHS  OF  ISRAEL.  THE  ANCIENT  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 
WITH  ANALYSIS  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  ITS  COM 
POSITION.  By  AMOS  KIDDER  FISKE,  Author  of  "  The  Jewish 
Scriptures,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES  OF  GENESIS.      By  The  Right  Rev. 
H.  E.  RYLE.,  Bishop  of  Exeter.      Cr.  8v<>.      35.  net. 
B 
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PHILO  AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  OR  THE  QUOTATIONS   OF 

PHILO  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

With  Introd.  and  Notes  by  Bishop  H.  E.  RYLE.  Cr.  8vo.  IDS.  net. 
In  the  present  work  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect,  arrange  in 
order,  and  for  the  first  time  print  in  full  all  the  actual  quotations  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  found  in  Philo's  writings,  and  a  few  of 
his  paraphrases.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  general  assistance  to  students 
Dr.  Ryle  has  added  footnotes,  dealing  principally  with  the  text  of  Philo's 
quotations  compared  with  that  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  in  the  introduction 
he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  Philo's  attitude  towards  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  character  of  the  variations  of  his  text  from  that  of  the  Septuagint. 

TIMES. — "  This  book  will  be  found  by  students  to  be  a  very  useful  supplement  and 
companion  to  the  learned  Dr.  Drummond's  important  work,  Pliilo  Judceus.  ' 

The  Pentateuch — 

AN  HISTORICO-CRITICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN 
AND   COMPOSITION   OF   THE    HEXATEUCH   (PENTA 
TEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA).     By  Prof.  A.  KUENEN. 
Translated  by  PHILIP  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A.     8vo.      143. 
The  Psalms — 

THE     PSALMS     CHRONOLOGICALLY     ARRANGED.       An 
Amended  Version,  with  Historical  Introductions  and  Explanatory 
Notes.     By  Four  Friends.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 
SPECTATOR. — "One  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  books  that  has  been 
published  for  many  years.     It  gives  the  Psalms  a  perfectly  fresh  setting,  adds  a  new 
power  of  vision  to  the  grandest  poetry  of  nature  ever  produced,  a  new  depth  of  lyrical 
pathos  to  the  poetry  of  national  joy,  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  a  new  intensity  of  spiritual 
light  to  the  divine  subject  of  every  ejaculation  of  praise  and  every  invocation  of  want. 
We  have  given  but  imperfect  illustrations  of  the  new  beauty  and  light  which  the  trans 
lators  pour  upon  the  most  perfect  devotional  poetry  of  any  day  or  nation,  and  which  they 
pour  on  it  in  almost  every  page,  by  the  scholarship  and  perfect  taste  with  which  they  have 
executed  their  work.     We  can  only  say  that  their  version  deserves  to  live  long  and  to 
pass  through  mamj^Jitions. " 

GOLDEN'  TREASURY   PSALTER.     The   student's   Edition. 

Being  an  Edition  with  briefer  Notes  of  "The  Psalms  Chrono 
logically  Arranged  by  Four  Friends."  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PSALMS.  With  Introductions  and  Critical  Notes.  By  A.  C. 
JENNINGS,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  each. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.  Edited  with  Comments  and  Reflections 
for  the  Use  of  Jewish  Parents  and  Children.  By  C.  G.  MONTE- 
FIORE.  Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 

Isaiah — 

ISAIAH  XL.— LXVI.  With  the  Shorter  Prophecies  allied  to  it 
By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  With  Notes.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

A  BIBLE- READING  FOR  SCHOOLS.     The  Great  Prophecy  of 
Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.)      Arranged  and  Edited  for 
Young  Learners.     By  the  same.      4th  Edition.      Pott  8vo.      is. 
Zechariah — 

THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMENTARY  ON  ZECH- 
ARIAIf,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A.  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
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THE  AKHMIM  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  PETER.  By  H.  B.  SWETE,  D.D.  8vo.  53.  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTA 
MENT  :  The  Bampton  Lectures,  1864.  By  Canon  THOMAS 
DEHANY  BERNARD,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  F.  G.  KENYON,  D.Litt.,  Assistant  Keeper 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  8vo.  IDS.  net. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  DAVID  SAVILLE 

MUZZEY,  B.D.      Fcap.  8vo.      53. 

IMMANUEL  KANT. — "The  Rise  of  the  Bible  as  the  people's  book  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  the  human  race  has  ever  experienced." 

THE  SOTERIOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  W. 

P.  Du  BOSE,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     75.  6d. 
THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  BOOKS.     Being  Discourses  and  Notes 

on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dean  FARRAR.    8vo.    145. 
ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTA 
MENT.     With  an   Appendix  on  the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's 

Prayer.      By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.     Crown  8vo.     75.  6d. 
DISSERTATIONS   ON  THE  APOSTOLIC    AGE.      By   Bishop 

LIGHTFOOT.     8vo.      145. 

BIBLICAL  ESSAYS.     By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.     8vo.     125. 
THE  UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

and  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     I2s. 
A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR 

CENTURIES.     By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     7th  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.      IDS.  6d. 
THE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo.      5s-  net- 
THE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  PAUL.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo.      55.  net. 
THE  REVELATION  OF  JESUS  :  A  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources 

of  Christianity.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.     5s.net. 
THE  FIRST  INTERPRETERS  OF  JESUS.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT, 

Ph.D.      Crown  8vo.      53.  net. 
NEW     TESTAMENT     HANDBOOKS.        Edited     by    SHAILER 

MATHEWS,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Hist,  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES  IN  PALES 
TINE  (175  B.C.-70  A.D.).  By  SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA 
MENT.  By  EZRA  P.  GOULD,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Prof.  H.  S.  NASH.  35.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 
B.  W.  BACON,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.     By  G.  B.  STEVENS,  D.D.    Crown 

8vo.     35.  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK.  The 
Text  revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
HORT,  D.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  each. — Vol.  I. 
Text ;  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix. 

Library  Edition.    8vo.     ios.net.     \_TextinMacmillanGreckType. 
School  Edition.      I2mo,   cloth,  43.   6d. ;  roan,   55.  6d. ;  morocco, 

6s.  6d.  ;  India  Paper  Edition,  limp  calf,  7s.  6d.  net. 
GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  W.  J.  HICKIE,  M.A.     Pott  Svo.     35. 

ACADEMY. — "We  can  cordially  recommend  this  as  a  very  handy  little  volume 
compiled  on  sound  principles." 

GRAMMAR   OF   NEW   TESTAMENT   GREEK.      By  Prof.   F. 
BLASS,  University  of  Halle.    Auth.  English  Trans.    Svo.     145.  net. 
TIMES. — "  Will  probably  become  the  standard  book  of  reference  for  those  students 
who  enter  upon  minute  grammatical  study  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament." 

THE  GOSPELS- 
PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.     By  Prof.  F.  BLASS.     Crown 

Svo.     45.  6d.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "  On  the  whole,  Professor  Blass's  new  book  seems  to  us  an  im 
portant  contribution  to  criticism.  ...  It  will  stimulate  inquiry,  and  will  open  up  fresh 
lines  of  thought  to  any  serious  student." 

THE  SYRO-LATIN  TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS.      By  the  Rev. 

FREDERIC  HENRY  CHASE,  D.D.     Svo.     7s.  6d.  net 
The  seq.  el  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  Chase  on  the  old  Syriac  element  in  the 
text  of  Codex  Bezae. 

TIMES. — "An  important  and  scholarly  contribution  to  New  Testament  criticism." 

THE  COMMON  TRADITION  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS, 
in  the  Text  of  the  Revised  Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  ABBOTT  and 
W.  G.  RUSHBROOKE.  Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

SYNOPTICON  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Common  Matter  of  the  Synop 
tic  Gospels.  By  W.  G.  RUSHBROOKE.  Printed  in  Colours.  410. 
355.  net.  Indispensable  to  a  Theological  Student. 
A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK  AFTER  THE 
WESTCOTT  AND  HORT  TEXT.  By  Rev.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT, 
M.A.  Demy  4to.  6s.  net. 

"  Every  such  effort  calls  attention  to  facts  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  yet  to 
the  scholar  they  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  such  solid  con 
tributions  as  Rushbrooke's  Syno/>ticon  or  Wright's  Synopsis,  which  provide  instruments  for 
investigation  apart  from  theories." — Prof.  A.  Robinson  at  Church  Congress,  Bradford,  1898. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  By  Rev. 
ARTHUR  WRIGHT.  Crown  Svo.  55. 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.— "TtM  wonderful  force  and  freshness  which  we  find  on 
every  page  of  the  book.  There  is  no  sign  of  hastiness.  All  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of 
years  of  reverent  thought,  now  brought  to  light  in  the  clearest,  most  telling  way.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  hardly  go  unchallenged  by  the  different  schools  of  thought,  but  all  will 
agree  in  gratitude  at  least  for  its  vigour  and  reality. " 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     8th  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     IDS.  6d. 
FOUR  LECTURES   ON   THE   EARLY   HISTORY    OF    THE 

GOSPELS.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Stock  Gaylard,  Dorset.     Crown  Svo.     35.  net. 
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The  Gospels — continued, 

THE  LEADING  IDEAS  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  By  W.  ALEX 
ANDER,  D.D.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Dublin,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Lord  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "Really  a  new  book.  It  sets  before  the  reader  with 
delicacy  of  thought  and  felicity  of  language  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
several  gospels.  It  is  delightful  reading.  .  .  .  Religious  literature  does  not  often 
furnish  a  book  which  may  so  confidently  be  recommended." 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.  By  F.  CRAWFORD 
BURKITT,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW.     Greek  Text 
as  Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.      With  Intro 
duction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  SLOMAN,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"  It  is  sound  and  helpful,  and  the  brief  introduc 
tion  on  Hellenistic  Greek  is  particularly  good." 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark — 

THE   GREEK   TEXT.      With   Introduction,  Notes,  and   Indices. 
By  Rev.    H.    B.    SWETE,    D.D.,    Regius    Professor    of   Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     2nd  Edition.      8vo.      1 55. 
TIMES. — "A  learned  and  scholarly  performance,  up  to  date  with  the  most  recent 
advances  in  New  Testament  criticism." 

THE  EARLIEST  GOSPEL.  A  Historico-Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  with  Text,  Translation,  and  In 
troduction.  By  ALLAN  MENZIES,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
SCHOOL  READINGS  IN  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with 
additions  from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  A.  CALVERT,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke — 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.  The  Greek  Text 
as  Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  BOND,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  The  notes  are  short  and  crisp— suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  F.  D.  MAURICE. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE  IN  GREEK, 
AFTER  THE  WESTCOTT  AND  IIORT  TEXT.  Edited, 
with  Parallels,  Illustrations,  Various  Readings,  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT,  M.A.  Demy  410.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ST.  LUKE  THE  PROPHET.    By  EDWARD  CARUS  SELWYN,  D.D. 
Gospel  of  St.  John —  [Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST.     Being  a  Study  and 
Exposition  of  St.  John,  Chapters  XIII.  to  XVII.     By  Rev. 
BERNARD,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     75.  6d. 
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Gospel  of  St.  John — continued. 

EXPOSITOR  Y  TIMES.—"  Quite  recently  we  have  had  an  exposition  by  him  whom 
many  call  the  greatest  expositor  living.  But  Canon  Bernard's  work  is  still  the  work  that 
will  help  the  preacher  most." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.   By  F.  D.  MAURICE.   Cr.Svo.   33. 6d. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

ADDRESSES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By 
the  late  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
ADELINE,  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD.  Super  Royal  8vo.  2 is.  net. 
THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ACTS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1900-1. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  CHASE,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  OLD  SYRIAC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  CODEX 

BEZAE.     By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  CHASE,  D.D.      8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  by  Rev.  F.  RENDALL,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "Mr.  Rendall  has  given  us  a  very  useful  as  well  as  a 
very  scholarly  book. " 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"  Mr.  Rendall  is  a  careful  scholar  and  a  thought 
ful  writer,  and  the  student  may  learn  a  good  deal  from  his  commentary." 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Being  the  Greek  Text  as 
Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  33.  6d. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  Authorised  Version,  with  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 
WALPOLE,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BRITISH  WEEKLY.—"  Mr.  Page's  Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Acts  are  very 
well  known,  and  are  decidedly  scholarly  and  individual.  .  .  .  Mr.  Page  has  written  an 
introduction  which  is  brief,  scholarly,  and  suggestive. 

THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS.      THE   CHURCH  OF 
JERUSALEM.     THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GENTILES.     THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  WORLD.      Lectures  on   the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.     Crown  8vo.      IDS.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLES  of  St.  Paul— 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  The  Greek  Text, 
with  English  Notes.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  7th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  73.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  A  New  Transla 
tion  by  Rev.  W.  G.  RUTHERFORD.  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

PILOT. — "Small  as  the  volume  is,  it  has  very  much  to  say,  not  only  to  professed 
students  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The 
layman  who  buys  the  book  will  be  grateful  to  one  who  helps  him  to  realise  that  this  per 
plexing  Epistle  '  was  once  a  plain  letter  concerned  with  a  theme  which  plain  men  might 

"  ""PROLEGOMENA   TO   ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLES   TO   THE 

ROMANS  AND  THE  EPHESIANS.     By  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  HORT. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Dr.  MARCUS  DODS  in  the  Bookman. — "Anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hort  is  sure  to 
be  informative  and  suggestive,  and  the  present  publication  bears  his  mark.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  air  of  originality  about  the  whole  discussion  ;  the  difficulties  are  candidly  faced,  and 
the  explanations  offered  appeal  to  our  sense  of  what  is  reasonable." 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul — continued. 

TIMES. — "Will  be  welcomed  by  all  theologians  as  'an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  those  Epistles '  as  the  editor  of  the  volume  justly  calls  it. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "The  lectures  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  famous  Epistles  of  which  they  treat." 

THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    GALATIANS.       An    Essay   on   its 

Destination  and  Date.     By  E.  H.  ASKWITH,  M.A.      Crown  8vo. 

35.  6d.  net. 
ST.   PAUL'S    EPISTLE    TO   THE   GALATIANS.     A    Revised 

Text,    with  Introduction,    Notes,  and   Dissertations.      By   Bishop 

LIGHTFOOT.      loth  Edition.     8vo.      125. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  Greek  Text, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Dean  ROBINSON.  8vo. 

[/«  the  Press. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT.  9th  Edition.  8vo.  125. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  With  transla 
tion,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  English  Readers.  By  Very  Rev. 
C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO 
PHILEMON.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introductions,  etc.  By 
Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.  gth  Edition.  8vo.  I2s. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.  Analysis  and  Ex 
amination  Notes.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD.  Crown  8vo.  33.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THESSALONIAN  EPISTLES. 
By  E.  H.  ASKWITH,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  45.  net. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With 
Analysis  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With 
Analysis  and  Notes  by  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  THE 
COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LL.  DAVIES.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  For  English  Readers.  Part  I.  con 
taining  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  Very  Rev.  C. 
J.  VAUGHAN.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  FROM  UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES.  By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT,  D.D.  8vo. 

I2S. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  SEVEN  CHURCHES 
AND  THREE  FRIENDS.  Translated  by  ARTHUR  S.  WAY, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  53.  net. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter— 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER,  I.  i  to  II.  17.  The  Greek 
Text,  with  Introductory  Lecture,  Commentary,  and  additional 
Notes.  By  the  late  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D.,D.C.L.,LL.D.  8vo.  6s. 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter — continued. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER  (Greek  Text).  By 
J.  HOWARD  B.  MASTERMAN,  Principal  of  the  Midland  Clergy 
College,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James — 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Intro 
duction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  JOSEPH  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.  and 
Edition.  8vo.  145.  net. 

EXPOSITORY  TfM£S.—"The  most  complete  edition  of  St.  James  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  most  serviceable  for  the  student  of  Greek." 

BOOKMAN. — "  Professor  Mayor's  volume  in  every  part  of  it  gives  proof  that  no  time 
or  labour  has  been  grudged  in  mastering  this  mass  of  literature,  and  that  in  appraising  it 
he  has  exercised  the  sound  judgment  of  a  thoroughly  trained  scholar  and  critic.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  uniformly  characterised  by  thorough  scholarship  and  unfailing  sense.  The 
notes  resemble  rather  those  of  Lightfoot  than  those  of  Ellicott.  ...  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  a  book  which  does  credit  to  English  learning,  and  which  will  take,  and  keep,  a 
foremost  place  in  Biblical  literature." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  It  is  a  work  which  sums  up  many  others,  and  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  it  will  prove  indispensable." 

EXPOSITOR  (Dr.  MARCUS  DODS). — "  Will  long  remain  the  commentary  on  St.  James, 
a  storehouse  to  which  all  subsequent  students  of  the  epistle  must  be  indebted." 

T1-  -  Epistles  of  St.  John— 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.      By  F.  D.  MAURICE.     Crown 

8vo.      35.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.     The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes. 

By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     4th  Edition.     8vo.     125.  6d. 

GUARDIA  N. — "  It  contains  a  new  or  rather  revised  text,  with  careful  critical  remarks 
and  helps  ;  very  copious  footnotes  on  the  text ;  and  after  each  of  the  chapters, 
longer  and  more  elaborate  notes  in  treatment  of  leading  or  difficult  questions,  whether  in 
respect  of  reading  or  theology.  .  .  .  Dr.  Westcott  has  accumulated  round  them  so  much 
matter  that,  if  not  new,  was  forgotten,  or  generally  unobserved,  and  has  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  their  language,  theology,  and  characteristics.  .  .  .  The  notes,  critical, 
illustrative,  and  exegetical,  which  are  given  beneath  the  text,  are  extraordinarily  full  and 
careful.  .  .  .  They  exhibit  the  same  minute  analysis  of  every  phrase  and  word,  the  same 
scrupulous  weighing  of  every  inflection  and  variation  that  characterised  Dr.  Westcott's 
commentary  on  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  syllable  throughout  the  Epistles 
which  is  dismissed  without  having  undergone  the  most  anxious  interrogation." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — "The  more  we  examine  this  precious  volume  the  more 
its  exceeding  richness  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  literary  material  grows  upon  the  mind." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS  IN  GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH.  With  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  RENDALL.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  English  Text,  with  Com 
mentary.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  With  Notes.  By  Very 
Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

TIMES. — "The  name  and  reputation  of  the  Dean  of  Llandaff  are  a  better  recom 
mendation  than  we  can  give  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewjs,  the  Greek  text,  with  notes  ; 
an  edition  which  represents  the  results  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  training 
of  students  for  ordination." 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.       The  Greek   Text,  with 

Notes  and  Essays.    By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     Svo.     145. 

GUARDIAN. — "  In  form  this  is  a  companion  volume  to  that  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
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The  Book  of  Revelations — 

THE  APOCALYPSE.      A  Study.     By  the  late  ARCHBISHOP  BEN 
SON.      8vo.      8s.  6d.  net. 
LECTURES    ON    THE    APOCALYPSE.      By    Rev.    Prof.     W. 

MILLIGAN.      Crown  Svo.      53. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.  By  the  same.  Cr.  Svo.  55. 
SCOTSMAN. — "  These  discussions  give  an  interesting  and  valuable  account  and 
criticism  of  the  present  state  of  theological  opinion  and  research  in  connection  with  their 
subject." 

SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN.—"  The  great  merit  of  the  book  is  the  patient  and  skilful 
way  in  which  it  has  brought  the  whole  discussion  down  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  volume  which  many  will  value  highly,  and  which  will  not,  we  think,  soon  be 
superseded." 

LECTURES  ON  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.  By  Very 
Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  5th  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PROPHETIC 
APOCALYPSE.  By  EDWARD  CARUS  SELWYN,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo.  6s.  net. 

THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK.  By  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  73.  6d. 


Christian  Cburcb,  Ibietor^  of  tbe 

Cheetham  (Archdeacon).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES.  Cr. 
Svo.  I  os.  6d. 

TIMES. — "  A  brief  but  authoritative  summary  of  early  ecclesiastical  history." 
GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Particularly  clear  in  its  exposition,  systematic  in  its  dis 
position  and  development,  and  as  light  and  attractive  in  style  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject." 

Gwatkin  (H.  M.)— SELECTIONS  FROM  EARLY  WRITERS 
Illustrative  of  Church  History  to  the  Time  of  Constantine.  2nd 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cr.  Svo.  43.  6d.  net. 

To  this  edition  have  been  prefixed  short  accounts  of  the  writers 
from  whom  the  passages  are  selected. 

Hardwick  (Archdeacon).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Middle  Age.  Ed.  by  Bishop  STUBBS.  Cr.  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE 
REFORMATION.  Revised  by  Bishop  STUBBS.  Cr.  Svo.    IDS.  6d. 
Hort    (Dr.    F.    J.    A.)  — TWO     DISSERTATIONS.        I.    On 
MONOPENHS  6EOS  in  Scripture   and   Tradition.      II.    On  the 
"  Constantinopolitan "    Creed   and    other    Eastern   Creeds   of  the 
Fourth  Century.     Svo.     73.  6d. 
JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ECCLESIA.      A  Course  of  Lectures  on   the 
Early  History  and  Early  Conceptions  of  the  Ecclesia,  and   Four 
Sermons.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 
C 
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Kriiger    (Dr.     G.)— HISTORY    OF     EARLY    CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.    Cr. 

8vo.      8s.  6d.  net. 
Lowrie  (W.)— HANDBOOK  TO  THE   MONUMENTS   OF 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH.     Crown  8vo.      ics.  6d. 
Oliphant  (T.  L.  Kington)— ROME  AND   REFORM.     2  vols. 

8vo.      2 is.  net. 
Simpson  (W.)— AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
Sohm     (Prof.)  — OUTLINES     OF     CHURCH     HISTORY. 

Translated  by  Miss  MAY  SINCLAIR.      With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  H. 

M.  GWATKIN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—'1  It  fully  deserves  the  praise  given  to  it  by  Pro 
fessor  Gwatkin  (who  contributes  a  preface  to  this  translation)  of  being  '  neither  a  meagre 
sketch  nor  a  confused  mass  of  facts,  but  a  masterly  outline,'  and  it  really  '  supplies  a 
want,'  as  affording  to  the  intelligent  reader  who 'has  no  time  or  interest  in  details,  a  con- 
nee'  '  •*•  general  view  of  the  whole  vast  field  of  ecclesiastical  history." 

Vaughan  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.,  Dean  of  Llandaff).— THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS.  THE  CHURCH  OF  JERUSALEM.  THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  GENTILES.  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

£be  (Tburcb  of  j£nglanb 

Catechism  of — 

CATECHISM    AND    CONFIRMATION.       By    Rev.    J.    C.    P. 

ALDOUS.     Pott  8vo.      is.  net. 
THOSE  HOLY  MYSTERIES.     By  Rev.  J.  C.  P.  ALDOUS.     Pott 

8vo.      is.  net. 
A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND.     By  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.     Pott  8vo.     is.  6d. 

A    FIRST    CLASS-BOOK   OF    THE    CATECHISM    OF   THE 

'CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND,   with   Scripture  Proofs  for  Junior 

Classes  and  Schools.     By  the  same.      Pott  8vo.      6d. 
THE    ORDER   OF  CONFIRMATION,  with   Prayers  and  Devo 
tions.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.     321110.     6d. 
NOTES    FOR    LECTURES    ON    CONFIRMATION.      By    the 

Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.     Pott  8vo.     is.  6d. 
THE    BAPTISMAL    OFFICE   AND   THE  ORDER    OF   CON 
FIRMATION.     By  the  Rev.  F.  PROCTER  and  the  Rev.  CANON 

MACLEAR.     Pott  8vo.     6d. 
Disestablishment — 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT.      What   are 

they?     By  Prof.  E.  A.  FREEMAN.    4th  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
A  DEFENCE  OF  THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND  AGAINST 

DISESTABLISHMENT.     By  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
ANCIENT  FACTS  &  FICTIONS  CONCERNING  CHURCHES 

AND  TITHES.   By  the  same.    2nd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    75.  6d. 
A  HANDBOOK  ON  WELSH  CHURCH  DEFENCE.      By  the 

Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPH.      3rd  Edition.      Fcap.  8vo.      Sewed,  6d. 
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Dissent  in  its  Relation  to — 

DISSENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH   OF  ENG 
LAND.      By  Rev.  G.  H.  CURTEIS.      Bampton  Lectures  for  1871. 
Crown  8vo.      73.  6d. 
History  of — 

HISTORY  OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND.     Edited  by 
the  DEAN  OF  WINCHESTER.     In  Seven  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
PRIOR  TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
HUNT,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  Js.  6d.  [Ready. 

Vol.  II.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  NOR 
MAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  THIR 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  DEAN  OF  WINCHESTER. 
Cr.  8vo.  73.  6d.  [Ready. 

Vol.  III.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOUR 
TEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES  (1372-1486). 
By  the  Rev.  CANON  CAPES,  sometime  Reader  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  75.  6d.  [Ready. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  SIX 
TEENTH  CENTURY,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
HENRY  VIII.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARY.  By  JAMES 
GAIRDNER,  C.B.,  LL.D.  75.  6d.  [Ready. 

In  Preparation. 

Vol.  V.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  FRERE. 
Vol.  VI.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  ACCES 
SION  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ANNE. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 

OVERTON,   D.D. 

THE  STATE  AND   THE  CHURCH.      By  the   Hon.   ARTHUR 

ELLIOT.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
DOCUMENTS    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    ENGLISH     CHURCH 
HISTORY.     Compiled  from  Original  Sources  by  HENRY  GEE, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  J.  HARDY,  F.S.A.     Cr.  8vo.      los.  6d. 
ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.— "  Will  be  welcomed  alike  by  students  and 
by  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  all  the  Latin  pieces  have  been  translated  into  English.  .  .  . 
It  fully  deserves  the  hearty  imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  prefixed  to  it." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— •"  Students  of  the  English  Constitution  as  well  as  students 
of  Church  History  will  find  this  volume  a  valuable  aid  to  their  researches." 

SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN.— "There  is  no  book  in  existence  that  contains  so  much 
original  material  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  ritual  or 
historical  questions  affecting  the  English  Church." 

Holy  Communion — 

THE     COMMUNION     SERVICE    FROM     THE     BOOK    OF 

COMMON    PRAYER,  with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings 

of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.     Edited  by  Bishop  COLENSO.     6th 

Edition.      i6mo.      2s.  6d. 
FIRST  COMMUNION,  with  Prayers  and  Devotions  for  the  newly 

Confirmed.     By  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.     32mo.     6d. 
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Holy  Communion — continued. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND 
FIRST  COMMUNION,  with  Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the 
same.  32010,  2s. 

Liturgy — 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  LECTION  ARY.    By  Rev.  W.  BEN  HAM, 

B.D.      Crown  8vo.      45.  6d. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    CREEDS.       By   Rev.    Canon 

MACLEAR.     Pott  8vo.     35.  6d. 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.—"  Mr.  Maclear's  text-books  of  Bible  history 
are  so  well  known  that  to  praise  them  is  unnecessary.  He  has  now  added  to  them  An 
Introduction  to  t/te  Creeds,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  admirable.  The  book 
consists,  first,  of  an  historical  introduction,  occupying  53  pages,  then  an  exposition  of 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Creed  extending  to  page  299,  an  appendix  containing  the  texts 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Creeds,  and  lastly,  three  indices  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
tested  them,  we  must  pronounce  very  good.  .  .  .  We  may  add  that  we  know  already 
that  the  book  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  ordinary  parochial  work." 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Crown  8vo.  ros.  6d. 

The  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  at  the  Church  Congress,  spoke  of  this  as  "  a  book  which 
will  doubtless  have,  as  it  deserves,  large  circulation." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "Theological  students  and  others  will  find  this  com 
prehensive  yet  concise  volume  most  valuable." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  A  valuable  addition  to  the  well-known  series  of  Theo 
logical  Manuals  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan." 

CHURCH  TIMES. — "Those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  must  often  have  felt  the  want  of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Maclear, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  has  just  published." 

NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
With  a  rationale  of  its  Offices  on  the  basis  of  the  former  Work  by 
FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A.  Revised  and  re-written  by  WALTER 
HOWARD  FRERE,  M.A.,  Priest  of  the  Community  of  the  Resur 
rection.  Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo.  las.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF 
COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Rev.  F.  PROCTER  and  Rev.  Canon 
MACLEAR.  Pott  8vo.  25.  6d. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  PRAYER-BOOK  AND  ORNAMENTS. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Documents.  By  HENRY  GEE,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

TWELVE  DISCOURSES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  LITURGY  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  4th  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Historical  and  Biographical — 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION. 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1894-95.  By  ALFRED  BARRY,  D. D.,  D.C. L., 

formerly  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Crown  8vo.      6s. 

The  author's  preface  says  :  "  The  one  object  of  these  lectures — delivered 
on  the  Hulsean  Foundation  in  1894-95 — is  to  make  some  slight  contribu 
tion  to  that  awakening  of  interest  in  the  extraordinary  religious  mission  of 
England  which  seems  happily  characteristic  of  the  present  time. " 
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Historical  and  Biographical — continued. 

DAIL  Y  NEWS. — "  These  lectures  are  particularly  interesting  as  containing  the  case 
for  the  Christian  missions  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  attack  them  in  some 
quarters." 

LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.     From 

St.  Augustine  to  Juxon.  By  the  Very  Rev.  WALTER  FARQUHAR 
HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Demy  8vo.  The  volumes  sold 
separately  as  follows: — Vol.  I.,  155.  ;  Vol.  II.,  155.  ;  Vol.  V., 
155.  ;  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  303.  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  155.  ;  Vol.  X., 
155.  ;  Vol.  XL,  155.  ;  Vol.  XII.,  155. 

ATHENSEUM. — "The  most  impartial,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  interest 
ing  of  histories." 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  BROOKE  FOSS 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  ARTHUR  WESTCOTT.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
2  vols.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON.  By  his 
SON.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  363.  net. 

Abridged  Edition.      In  one  Vol.     8s.  6d.  net. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  AMBROSE  PHILLIPPS  DE  LISLE. 

By  E.  S.  PURCELL.     Two  Vols.      8vo.     255.  net. 
THE    OXFORD    MOVEMENT.      Twelve   Years,    1833-45.      By 

DEAN  CHURCH.     Globe  8vo.     53. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF   R.  W.   CHURCH,  late  Dean 

of  St.  Paul's.     Globe  8vo.     53. 

JAMES  FRASER,  SECOND  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER.     A  Memoir. 

1818-1885.     By  THOMAS  HUGHES.     2nd  Ed.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

LIFE     AND    LETTERS    OF    FENTON    JOHN    ANTHONY 

HORT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Hulsean  Professor  and 

Lady  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  FENTON  HORT,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.     In  two  Vols.    With  Portrait.     Ex.  Cr.  Svo.     1 73.  net. 

EXPOSITOR.  —  "  It  is  only  just  to  publish  the  life  of  a  scholar  at  once  so  well  known 

and  so  little  known  as  Dr.  Hort.  .  .  .   But  all  who  appreciate  his  work  wish  to  know  more, 

and  the  two  fascinating  volumes  edited  by  his  son  give  us  the  information  we  seek.    They 

reveal  to  us  a  man  the  very  antipodes  of  a  dry-as-dust  pedant,  a  man  with  many  interests 

and  enthusiasms,  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  of  nature,  an  athlete  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Alpine  Club,  a  man  of  restless  mind  but  always  at  leisure  for  the  demands  of  friendship, 

and  finding  his  truest  joy  in  his  own  home  and  family." 

THE  LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE.  Chiefly 
told  in  his  own  letters.  Edited  by  his  Son,  FREDERICK  MAURICE. 
With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  i6s. 

MEMORIALS  (PART  I.)  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL,  1766- 
1865.  By  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Svo.  25s.net.  (PART  II.)  PERSONAL 
AND  POLITICAL,  1865-1895.  Two  Vols.  253.  net. 

LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD.  CAMPBELL  TAIT,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY.  By  RANDALL  THOMAS,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  WILLIAM  BENHAM,  B.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With 
Portraits.  3rd  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  los.  net. 
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Historical  and  Biographical — continued. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM   JOHN   BUTLER,    late 

Dean  of  Lincoln,  sometime  Vicar  of  Wantage.     8vo.     125.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "  We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  a  strong  personality,  and  the  example  of 

a   useful  and  laborious  life.   .   .   .   Well  put  together  and  exceedingly  interesting  to 

Churchmen." 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER 
BURY.  Read  and  others  v.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Judgment,  Nov.  21,  1890.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  2s.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  RESERVATION 
OF  THE  SACRAMENT.  Lambeth  Palace,  May  I,  1900. 
8vo.  Sewed,  is.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  ON  RESERVATION  OF 
SACRAMENT.  Lambeth  Palace,  May  i,  1900.  8vo.  Sewed. 
is.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES.  Quarterly.  33.  net. 
(No.  I,  October  1899).  Yearly  Volumes.  145.  net. 

CANTERBURY  DIOCESAN  GAZETTE.      Monthly.     8vo.     2d. 

JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Edited  by  I.  ABRAHAMS  and 
C.  G.  MONTEFIORE.  Demy  8vo.  35.  6d.  Vols.  1-7,  las.  6d. 
each.  Vol.  8  onwards,  155.  each.  (Annual  Subscription,  us.) 


Devotional  Boohs 


Cornish  (J.  F.)— WEEK  BY  WEEK.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

SPECTA  TOR. — "They  are  very  terse  and  excellent  verses,  generally  on  the  subject 
of  either  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day,  and  are  put  with  the  kind  of  practical  vigour 
which  arrests  attention  and  compels  the  conscience  to  face  boldly  some  leading  thought  in 
the  passage  selected." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "The  studied  simplicity  of  Mr.  Cornish's  verse  is  al 
together  opposed  to  what  most  hymn -writers  consider  to  be  poetry.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  merit  of  his  unpretentious  volume.  There  is  a  tonic  character  in  the  exhortation 
and  admonition  that  characterise  the  hymns,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  thoroughly 
manly  and  rousing." 

Eastlake  (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP:  LETTERS  ADDRESSED 
TO  MY  SISTER-MOURNERS.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ATHENAEUM. — "Tender  and  unobtrusive,  and  the  author  thoroughly  realises  the 
sorrow  of  those  she  addresses ;  it  may  soothe  mourning  readers,  and  can  by  no  means 
aggravate  or  jar  upon  their  feelings." 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.— "  A  very  touching  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
sensible  book.  It  breathes  throughout  the  truest  Christian  spirit." 

NONCONFORMIST. — "A  beautiful  little  volume,  written  with  genuine  feeling, 
good  taste,  and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  relative  to  sorrow  and 
suffering." 

IMITATIO  CHRISTI,   LIBRI  IV.      Printed  in  Borders  after  Holbein, 
Diirer,  and  other  old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death,  Acts  of 
Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Keble  (J.)— THE   CHRISTIAN    YEAR.      Edited  by  C.    M. 

YONGE.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Kingsley  (Charles).  — OUT  OF  THE  DEEP:  WORDS 
FOR  THE  SORROWFUL.  From  the  writings  of  CHARLES 
KINGSLEV.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
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Kingsley  (Charles) — continued. 

DAILY  THOUGHTS.      Selected   from   the   Writings  of  CHARLES 

KINGSLEY.     By  his  Wife.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

FROM  DEATH  TO  LIFE.  Fragments  of  Teaching  to  a  Village 
Congregation.  With  Letters  on  the  "Life  after  Death."  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Maclear  (Rev.  Canon).— A    MANUAL   OF   INSTRUCTION 
FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION,  WITH 
PRAYERS  AND  DEVOTIONS.     321110.     as. 
THE   HOUR   OF   SORROW ;   OR,   THE   OFFICE   FOR   THE 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.     32mo.     2s. 

Maurice  (Frederick  Denison).— LESSONS  OF  HOPE.  Readings 
from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Li.. 
DAVIES,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

THE    COMMUNION    SERVICE.      From  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer,  with  select  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 

MAURICE,  M.A.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO, 

D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.      i6mo.      2s.  6d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FELLOWSHIP  AMONG  MEN. 

By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE  and  others.    Fcap.  8vo.   35.  6d. 

RAYS   OF   SUNLIGHT   FOR   DARK   DAYS.     With   a   Preface  by 

Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  New  Edition.    Pott  8vo.    33.  6d. 

Welby- Gregory    (The    Hon.    Lady).— LINKS    AND    CLUES. 

2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Westcott  (Bishop).— THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION  AND 
LIFE.  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  PHILLIPS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ifatbers 

INDEX  OF  NOTEWORTHY  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  FOUND 
IN  THE  CLEMENTINE  WRITINGS,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  THE  HOMILIES  OF  CLEMENT.  8vo.  55. 
Benson  (Archbishop).— CYPRIAN  :  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  TIMES, 
HIS  WORK.  By  the  late  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  8vo.  2is.net. 

TIMES. — "  In  all  essential  respects,  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  temperj  in  sym 
pathetic  insight  into  character,  in  firm  grasp  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  issues,  in 
scholarship  and  erudition,  the  finished  work  is  worthy  of  its  subject  and  worthy  of  its 
author.  ...  In  its  main  outlines  full  of  dramatic  insight  and  force,  and  in  its  details  full 
of  the  fruits  of  ripe  learning,  sound  judgment,  a  lofty  Christian  temper,  and  a  mature 
ecclesiastical  wisdom." 

SA  TURD  AY  REVIEW.— "On  the  whole,  and  with  all  reservations  which  can 
possibly  be  made,  this  weighty  volume  is  a  contribution  to  criticism  and  learning  on 
which  we  can  but  congratulate  the  Anglican  Church.  We  wish  more  of  her  bishops  were 
capable  or  desirous  of  descending  into  that  arena  of  pure  intellect  from  which  Dr.  Benson 
returns  with  these  posthumous  laurels." 

Gwatkin  (H.  M.)— SELECTIONS  FROM  EARLY  WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO  THE  TIME 
OF  CONSTANTINE.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 
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Hort  (Dr.   F.   J.   A.)—  SIX   LECTURES    ON    THE   ANTE- 
NICENE  FATHERS.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 

TIMES.  —  "Though  certainly  popular  in  form  and  treatment  they  are  so  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words,  and  they  bear  throughout  the  impress  of  the  ripe  scholarship,  the 
rare  critical  acumen,  and  the  lofty  ethical  temper  which  marked  all  Dr.  Hort's  work." 

NOTES    ON    CLEMENTINE   RECOGNITIONS.      Crown    Svo. 
45.  6d. 

Hort  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.)  and  Mayor  (J.  B.).—  CLEMENT  OF  ALEX 

ANDRIA:    MISCELLANIES  (STROMATEIS).       Book  VII. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes,  Disserta 

tions,  and  Indices.      Svo.      155.  net. 
Kriiger  (G.).—  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LITERA 

TURE  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.    Crown  Svo. 

8s.  6d.  net. 
Lightfoot  (Bishop).—  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.      Part  I. 

ST.   CLEMENT  OF  ROME.      Revised   Texts,    with    Introductions, 

Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations.      2  vols.     Svo.      325. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.  Part  II.  ST.  IGNATIUS  to  ST.  POLY- 

CARP.    Revised  Texts,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and 

Translations.     3  vols.     2nd  Edition.     Demy  Svo.      485. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.     Abridged  Edition.     With  Short 

Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and  English  Translation.      Svo.      i6s. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—  "A  conspectus  of  these  early  and  intensely  in 

teresting  Christian  '  Documents  '  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  attainable,  and  thereby 

renders  a  priceless  service  to  all  serious  students  of  Christian  theology,  and   even   of 

Roman  history." 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.—"  From  the  account  of  its  contents,  the  student  may 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  last  work  of  a  great  scholar,  and  its  helpfulness  as  an  aid  to 
an  intelligent  examination  of  the  earliest  post-Apostolic  writers.  The  texts  are  con 
structed  on  the  most  careful  collation  of  all  the  existing  sources.  The  introductions  are 
brief,  lucid,  and  thoroughly  explanatory  of  the  historical  and  critical  questions  related  to 
the  texts.  The  introduction  to  the  Didache,  and  the  translation  of  the  '  Church  Manual 
of  Early  Christianity,'  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  giving  at  once  an  admirable  version 
of  it,  and  the  opinion  of  the  first  of  English  biblical  critics  on  the  latest  discovery  in 
patristic  literature." 


Bernard  (Canon  T.  D.)—  THE  SONGS  OF  THE  HOLY 
NATIVITY.  Being  Studies  of  the  Benedictus,  Magnificat, 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Crown  Svo.  55. 

Brooke  (S.  A.)—  CHRISTIAN  HYMNS.  Edited  and  arranged. 
Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Selborne  (Roundell,  Earl  of)  — 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.     From  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers. 

Pott  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  HYMNAL.  Chiefly  from  The  Book  of  Praise.  In  various  sizes. 
B.  Pott  Svo,  larger  type.  is.  —  C.  Same  Edition,  fine  paper,  is.  6d.  — 
An  Edition  with  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised,  and  Composed  by 
JOHN  HULLAH.  Pott  Svo.  35.  6d. 

Woods  (M.  A.)  —  HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL  WORSHIP. 
Compiled  by  M.  A.  WOODS.  Pott  Svo.  is.  6d. 
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Reaching 


Bell  (Rev.  G.  C.)—  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  IN  SECOND 
ARY  SCHOOLS.  For  Teachers  and  Parents.  Suggestions  as 
to  Lessons  on  the  Bible,  Early  Church  History,  Christian  Evidences, 
etc.  By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  BELL,  M.A.,  Master  of  Marlborough 
College.  2nd  Edition.  With  new  chapter  on  Christian  Ethic. 
Crown  Svo.  33.  6d. 

GUARDIAN.  —  "The  hints  and  suggestions  given  are  admirable,  and,  as  far  as  Bible 
teaching  or  instruction  in  '  Christian  Evidences  '  is  concerned,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Much  time  and  thought  has  evidently  been  devoted  by  the  writer  to  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  his  subject." 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW.—  "To*  those  teachers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  who  are  striving  after  something  better,  this  little  handbook 
is  invaluable.  Its  aim  is  '  to  map  out  a  course  of  instruction  on  practical  lines,  and  to 
suggest  methods  and  books  which  may  point  the  way  to  a  higher  standpoint  and  a  wider 
horizon.'  For  the  carrying  out  of  this,  and  also  for  his  criticism  of  prevailing  methods, 
all  teachers  owe  Mr.  Bell  a  debt  of  gratitude  ;  and  if  any  are  roused  to  a  due  sense  of 
their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  he  will  feel  that  his  book  has  not  been  written  in  vain." 

Gilbert  (Dr.  G.  H.)—  A  PRIMER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.  Based  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  its  Founder  and 
Living  Lord.  Crown  Svo.  43.  6d.  net. 

Palmer  (Florence  U.)—  ONE  YEAR  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
LESSONS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  Adapted  for  use  in 
the  Youngest  Classes.  Pott  4to.  45.  6d. 

Sermons,  Xectures,  Hbbresees,  anb 
ftbeological  )Essa\>s 

(See  also  '  Bible  ,'  '  Church  of  England  J  '  Fathers'} 

Abbey  (Rev.  C.  J.)—  THE  DIVINE  LOVE:  ITS  STERN 
NESS,  BREADTH,  AND  TENDERNESS.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GUARDIAN.  —  "This  is  a  book  which,  in  our  opinion,  demands  the  most  serious 
and  earnest  attention." 

Abbott  (Rev.  E.  A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.  Svo.  6s. 
OXFORD  SERMONS.  Svo.  73.  6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS.  An  Antidote  against  Credulity.  A  discussion 

of  Cardinal   Newman's  Essay   on   Ecclesiastical   Miracles.       2nd 

Edition.      Crown  Svo.      33.  6d. 
THE    SPIRIT    ON    THE    WATERS,    OR    DIVINE    EVOLU 

TION  AS  THE   BASIS   OF   CHRISTIAN    BELIEF.      Svo. 

I2s.  6d.  net. 

Abrahams  (I.)—  Montefiore  (C.  G.)—  ASPECTS  OF  JUDAISM. 

Being  Sixteen  Sermons.      2nd  Edition.      Fcap.  Svo.      35.  6d.  net. 

TIMES.  —  "  There  is  a  great  deal  in  them  that  does  not  appeal  to  Jews  alone,  for, 

especially  in  Mr.  Montefiore's  addresses,  the  doctrines  advocated,  with  much  charm  of 
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Abrahams  (I.)— Monteflore  (C.  G.) — continued. 

style,  are  often  not  by  any  means  exclusively  Jewish,  but  such  as  are  shared  and 
honoured  by  all  who  care  for  religion  and  morality  as  those  terms  are  commonly  under 
stood  in  the  western  world." 

_  GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  Both  from  the  homiletic  and  what  may  be  called  the 
big-world  point  of  view,  this  little  volume  is  one  of  considerable  interest." 

Ainger  (Rev.  Alfred,  Master  of  the  Temple).  —  SERMONS 
PREACHED  IN  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  6s. 

Askwith  (E.  H.)— THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
HOLINESS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SPECTA  TOR. — "A  well-reasoned  and  really  noble  view  of  the  essential  pur 
pose  of  the  Christian  revelation.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  Mr.  Askwith's  work  will  be  widely 
read." 

Bather  (Archdeacon).— ON  SOME  MINISTERIAL  DUTIES, 
CATECHISING,  PREACHING,  ETC.  Edited,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  43.  6d. 

Beeching  (Rev.  Canon  H.  C.)— INNS  OF  COURT  SERMONS. 
Crown  8vo.  43.  6d. 

Benson  (Archbishop) — 

BOY-LIFE  :    its    Trial,    its    Strength,    its    Fulness.       Sundays    in 

Wellington  College,  1859-73.     4th  Edition.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 
CHRIST  AND  HIS  TIMES.     Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Canter 
bury  in  his  Second  Visitation.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
FISHERS  OF  MEN.     Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury  in 

his  Third  Visitation.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

GUARDIAN. — "There  is  plenty  of  plain  speaking  in  the  addresses  before  us,  and 
they  contain  many  wise  and  thoughtful  counsels  on  subjects  of  the  day." 

TIMES. — "With  keen  insight  and  sagacious  counsel,  the  Archbishop  surveys  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  church." 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  IN  IRELAND.  A  record  of  his  Irish 
Sermons  and  Addresses.  Edited  by  J.  H.  BERNARD.  Crown 
8vo.  33.  6d. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "No  words  of  mine  could  appreciate,  or  do  justice 
to,  the  stately  language  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  late  Primate ;  they  will  appeal  to 
every  Churchman." 

Bernard  (Canon  T.D.).— THE  SONGS  OF  THE  HOLY  NATIV 
ITY  CONSIDERED  (i)  AS  RECORDED  IN  SCRIPTURE. 
(2)  AS  IN  USE  IN  THE  CHURCH.     Crown  Svo.     53. 
To  use  the  words  of  its  author,  this  book  is  offered  "to  readers  of 
.Scripture  as  expository  of  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Holy  Word ;  to  wor 
shippers  in  the  congregation  as  a  devotional  commentary  on  the  hymns 
which  they  use  ;  to  those  keeping  Christmas,  as  a  contribution  to  the  ever- 
welcome  thoughts  of  that  blessed  season  ;  to  all  Christian  people  who,  in 
the  rt?idst  of  the  historical  elaboration  of  Christianity,  find  it  good  to  re- 
enter  froil).  time  to  time  the  clear  atmosphere  of  its  origin,  and  are  fain  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  recover  some  feeling  of  the  freshness  of  dawn." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  He  conveys  much  useful  information  in  a  scholarly  way." 

SCOTSMAN. — '•'  Their  meaning  and  their  relationships,  the  reasons  why  the  Church 

has  adopted  them,  and  inany  other  kindred  points,  are  touched  upon  in  the  book  with  so 

well-explained  a  learning  and  with  so  much  insight  that  the  book  will  be  highly  valued 

by  those  interested  in  its  subject." 
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Brooke  (Rev.  Stopford  A.)— SHORT  SERMONS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Brooks  (Phillips,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts) — 

THE  CANDLE  OF  THE  LORD,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8va 

6s. 
SERMONS  PREACHED   IN   ENGLISH  CHURCHES.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

TWENTY  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES,  RELIGIOUS,  LITERARY,  AND 
SOCIAL.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  COTTON  BROOKS.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  STARTS  IN  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "  All  characterised  by  that  fervent  piety,  catho 
licity  of  spirit,  and  fine  command  of  language  for  which  the  Bishop  was  famous." 

THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE.  Lenten  Readings.  Royal 
l6mo.  55. 

THE  LAW  OF  GROWTH,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — "All  instinct  with  the  piety,  breadth  of  mind,  and  eloquence  which 
have  given  Phillips  Brooks'  pulpit  prolocutions  their  rare  distinction  among  productions 
of  this  kind,  that  of  being  really  and  truly  suitable  for  more  Sundays  than  one." 

GLOBE. — "  So  manly  in  outlook  and  so  fresh  and  suggestive  in  treatment." 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.  By  A.  V.  G. 
ALLEN.  3  vols.  8vo.  305.  net. 

Brunton  (Sir  T.   Lauder).  —  THE   BIBLE  AND   SCIENCE. 
With  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.      IDS.  6d. 

Campbell  (Dr.  John  M'Leod)— 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.    6th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION,     and  Edition.    Crown  8vo.      55. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE. 
Compiled  from  Sermons  preached  at  Row,  in  the  years  1829-31. 
Crown  8vo.  53. 

Canterbury  (Frederick,  Archbishop  of) — 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  RUGBY 
SCHOOL.  Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.     3rd  Ed.     6s. 
THIRD  SERIES.     4th  Edition.     6s. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 
Bampton  Lectures,  1884.  7th  and  Cheaper  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
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Canterbury  (Frederick,  Archbishop  of) — continued. 

CHARGE  DELIVERED  AT  HIS  FIRST  VISITATION.     8vo. 

Sewed,      is.  net. 

(i)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;  (2)  The  Practice  of  Confession; 
(3)  Uniformity  in  Ceremonial ;  (4)  The  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

Carpenter  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon) — 

TRUTH  IN  TALE.     Addresses,  chiefly  to  Children.      Crown  8vo. 

45.  6d. 
THE    PERMANENT    ELEMENTS    OF    RELIGION:    Bampton 

Lectures,  1887.      2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 

TWILIGHT  DREAMS.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 
LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.     Crown  8vo.      35.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "These  Lectures  on  Preaching,  delivered  a  year  ago  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  are  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  intellectual,  ethical,  spiritual, 
and  rhetorical  characteristics  of  the  art  of  preaching.  In  six  lectures  the  Bishop  deals 
successfully  with  the  preacher  and  his  training,  with  the  sermon  and  its  structure,  with 
the  preacher  and  his  age,  and  with  the  aim  of  the  preacher.  In  each  case  he  is  practical, 
suggestive,  eminently  stimulating,  and  often  eloquent,  not  with  the  mere  splendour  of 
rhetoric,  but  with  the  happy  faculty  of  saying  the  right  thing  in  well-chosen  words." 

SOME   THOUGHTS    ON    CHRISTIAN    REUNION.      Being  a 
Charge  to  the  Clergy.     Crown  8vo.      35.  6d.  net. 

TIMF.S. — "  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  treats  this  very  difficult  subject  with  moderation 
and  good  sense,  and  with  a  clear-headed  perception  of  the  limits  which  inexorably  cir 
cumscribe  the  natural  aspirations  of  Christians  of  different  churches  and  nationalities  for 
a  more  intimate  communion  and  fellowship." 

LEEDS  MERCURY.— "He  discusses  with  characteristic  vigour  and  felicity  the 
claims  which  hinder  reunion,  and  the  true  idea  and  scope  of  catholicity." 

Cheetham  (Archdeacon).— MYSTERIES,  PAGAN  AND 
CHRISTIAN.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1896.  Crown 
8vo.  53. 

Church  (Dean) — 

HUMAN  LIFE  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  CIVILISATION,  and  other  Sermons  and  Lectures. 

2nd  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      7s-  6d. 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER,  and  other 

Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     43.  6d. 

ADVENT  SERMONS.  1885.     Crown  8vo.     43.  6d. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Second  Series.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Third  Series.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

TIMES. — "  In  these  sermons  we  see  how  a  singularly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind  was 
able  to  communicate  its  thoughts  on  the  highest  subjects  to  those  with  whom  it  might 
be  supposed  to  have  little  in  common.  .  .  .  His  village  sermons  are  not  the  by-work,  if 
one  whose  interests  were  elsewhere  in  higher  matters.  They  are  the  outcome  of  his 
deepest  interests  and  of  the  life  of  his  choice.  .  .  .  These  sermons  are  worth  perusal  of 
only  to  show  what  preaching,  even  to  the  humble  and  unlearned  hearers,  may  be  made 
in  really  competent  hands." 
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Church  (Dean) — continued. 

CATHEDRAL  AND  UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.   Crown  8vo.   6s. 
PASCAL  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

TIMES. — "  They  are  all  eminently  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  of  modern 
divines,  and  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  modern  men  of  letters." 

SPECTATOR. — "Dean  Church's  seem  to  us  the  finest  sermons  pubKshed  since 
Newman's,  even  Dr.  Liddon's  rich  and  eloquent  discourses  not  excepted, — and  they 
breathe  more  of  the  spirit  of  perfect  peace  than  even  Newman's.  They  cannot  be  called 
High  Church  or  Broad  Church,  much  less  Low  Church  sermons ;  they  are  simply  the 
sermons  of  a  good  scholar,  a  great  thinker,  and  a  firm  and  serene  Christian." 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION  CONCERNING  THE 
APOSTLES'  CREED.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Congreve  (Rev.  John).— HIGH  HOPES  AND  PLEADINGS 
FOR  A  REASONABLE  FAITH,  NOBLER  THOUGHTS, 
LARGER  CHARITY.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

Davidson  (R.  T.,  Bishop  of  Winchester) — 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  ROCHESTER,  October  29,  30,  31,  1894. 
8vo.  Sewed,  as.  net. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  WINCHESTER,  Sept.  28,  30,  Oct.  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  1899.  8vo.  Sewed.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Davies  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn) — 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  MODERN  LIFE.  2nd  Edition,  to  which  is 
added  Morality  according  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  SUPERSTITION.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.   25.  6d. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CALLING.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.      6s. 

BAPTISM,  CONFIRMATION,  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER, 
as  interpreted  by  their  Outward  Signs.  Three  Addresses.  New 
Edition.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

ORDER  AND  GROWTH  AS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "This  is  a  wise  and  suggestive  book,  touching  upon  mai  y 
of  the  more  interesting  questions  of  the  present  day.  ...  A  book  as  full  of  hope  as  it  is 
of  ability." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "Vie  says  what  he  means,  but  nevermore  than 
he  means ;  and  hence  his  words  carry  weight  with  many  to  whom  the  ordinary  sermon 
would  appeal  in  vain.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  well  worth  study." 

ABERDEEN  DAILY  FREE  PRESS.—"  An  able  discussion  of  the  true  basis  and 
aim  of  social  progress." 

SCOTSMAN.— "  Thoughtful  and  suggestive.' 
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Davies  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn) — continued. 

SPIRITUAL   APPREHENSION:    Sermons   and   Papers.      Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

Davies  (W.)  — THE  PILGRIM  OF  THE  INFINITE.  A 
Discourse  addressed  to  Advanced  Religious  Thinkers  on  Christian 
Lines.  By  WM.  DAVIES.  Fcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD.— "  We  hail  this  work  as  one  which  in  an  age  of  much 
mental  unrest  sounds  a  note  of  faith  which  appeals  confidently  to  the  highest  intellect, 
inasmuch  as  it  springs  out  of  the  clearest  intuitions  of  the  human  spirit." 

Ellerton  (Rev.  John).  — THE  HOLIEST  MANHOOD,  AND 
ITS  LESSONS  FOR  BUSY  LIVES.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

English  Theological  Library.  Edited  by  Rev.  FREDERIC 
RELTON.  With  General  Introduction  by  the  late  BISHOP 
CREIGHTON.  A  Series  of  Texts  Annotated  for  the  Use  of 
Students,  Candidates  for  Ordination,  etc.  8vo. 

I.  HOOKER'S    ECCLESIASTICAL   POLITY,  Book  V.,   Edited 
by  Rev.  Ronald  E.  Bayne.     IDS.  6d.  net.  \_Ready  Shortly. 

II.  LAW'S  SERIOUS  CALL,  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  J.  H.  Overton. 
45.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS. — "A  well-executed  reprint.  .  .  .  Canon  Overton's  notes  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  as  a  rule  very  interesting  and  useful." 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.—"  A  welcome  reprint.  ...  All  that  it  should  be  in 
paper  and  appearance,  and  the  reputation  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  the  notes." 

III.  WILSON'S  MAXIMS,  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Relton.      35.  6cl.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "Many  readers  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Relton  for  this  edition  of 
Bishop  Wilson's  '  Maxims.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Relton's  edition  will  be  found  well  worth  posses 
sing  :  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  bears  legible  marks  of  industry  and  study." 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES.—"  In  an  introduction  of  some  twenty  pages,  he  tells  us 
all  we  need  to  know  of  Bishop  Wilson  and  of  his  maxims.  Then  he  gives  us  the  maxims 
themselves  in  most  perfect  form,  and  schools  himself  to  add  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
such  notes  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  their  understanding,  and  nothing  more." 

IV.  THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP   BUTLER.      Vol.   I.    Sermons, 
Charges,  Fragments,  and  Correspondence.     Vol.  II.   The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  and  two  brief  dissertations  :    I.   Of  Personal  Identity. 
II.   Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.      Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.   H. 
BERNARD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.     45.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  PILOT. — "  One  could  hardly  desire  a  better  working  edition  than  this  which 
Dr.  Bernard  has  given  us.  ...   Sure  to  become  the  standard  edition  for  students." 
THE  SPECTATOR.— "  An  excellent  piece  of  work." 

V.  THE  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  WILLIAM   LAUD  AND 
MR.   FISHER,  THE  JESUIT.     Edited  by  Rev.  C.  H.   SIMP- 
KINSON,  M.A.     Author  of  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

[45.  6d.  net. 

Everett  (Dr.  C.  C.)— THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS 
OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH.  Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 
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EVIL  AND  EVOLUTION.  An  attempt  to  turn  the  Light  of  Modern 
Science  on  to  the  Ancient  Mystery  of  Evil.  By  the  author  of 
The  Social  Horizon.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d.  net. 

EXPOSITOR  V  TIMES.—"  The  book  is  well  worth  the  interest  it  is  almost  certain 
to  excite." 

CHURCH  TIMES.—  "There  can  be  no  question  about  the  courage  or  the  keen 
logic  and  the  lucid  style  of  this  fascinating  treatment  of  a  problem  which  is  of  pathetic 
interest  to  all  of  us.  ...  It  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all,  and  no  one  who  reads  it  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  it." 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT  :  An  Essay  on  Verifiable  Religion.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Farrar  (Very  Rev.  F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canterbury) — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INTERPRETATION.     Being  the  Bampton 
Lectures,  1885.     8vo.      i6s. 

Collected  Edition  of  the  Sermons,  etc.    Cr.  8vo.    33.  6d.  each. 

SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD. 

ETERNAL  HOPE.     Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

THE  FALL  OF  MAN,  and  other  Sermons. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  HISTORY  TO  CHRIST.     Hulsean  Lectures. 

THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH.     Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 

SAINTLY  WORKERS.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA  :  or,  The  Amelioration  of  the  World. 

MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT.   A  few  words  on  Christian  Eschatology. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  delivered  in  America. 

Fiske  (John).— MAN'S  DESTINY  VIEWED  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  HIS  ORIGIN.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING.     Globe  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Foxell  (W.  J.)— GOD'S  GARDEN  :  Sunday  Talks  with  Boys. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean  FARRAR.  Globe  8vo.  33.  6d. 

SPEAKER. — "Deals  with  obvious  problems  of  faith  and  conduct  in  a  strain  of 
vigorous  simplicity,  and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  needs,  the  moods,  the  diffi 
culties  of  boy-life.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  instils  lessons  of  courage,  trust,  patience, 
and  forbearance  ;  and  does  so  quite  as  much  by  example  as  by  precept." 

IN  A  PLAIN  PATH.  Addresses  to  Boys.  Globe  8vo.  35.  6d. 
SPEAKER. — "  He  handles  with  admirable  vigour,  and  real  discernment  of  a  boy's 
difficulties,  such  high  themes  as  the  use  of  time,  noble  revenge,  the  true  gentleman,  the 
noblest  victory,  and  progress  through  failure.  There  is  nothing  childish  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  and  yet  we  feel  sure  that  a  man  who  spoke  to  a  congregation  of  lads  in  this 
fashion  would  not  talk  over  the  head  of  the  youngest,  and  yet  find  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  just  passing  from  the  restraints  of  school  to  the  responsibilities  of  life." 

Fraser  (Bishop).  — UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.  Edited  by 
Rev.  JOHN  W.  DIGGLE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Goodspeed(G.  S.)— ISRAEL'S  MESSIANIC  HOPE  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  JESUS  :  A  Study  in  the  Historical  Development  of 
the  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
beyond.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Grane  (W.  L.)— THE  WORD  AND  THE  WAY:  or,  The 
Light  of  the  Ages  on  the  Path  of  To-Day.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HARD  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.     A  Study  in  the  Mind 
and  Method  of  the  Master.      Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      55. 

Green  (S.  G.)— THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED  AND  THE 
CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  Seven  Lectures  delivered 
in  1898  at  Regent's  Park  College.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Harcourt  (Sir  W.  V.)— LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CHURCH.  Svo.  Sewed,  is.  net. 

Hardwick  (Archdeacon). —  CHRIST  AND  OTHER  MAS 
TERS,  6th  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

Hare  (Julius  Charles)— THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COM 
FORTER.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Dean  PLUMPTRE.  Crown 
Svo.  75.  6d. 

Harris  (Rev.  G.  C.)  — SERMONS.  With  a  Memoir  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  and  Portrait.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

Henson  (Canon  H.  H.)— SERMON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  QUEEN.  Svo.  Sewed,  is.  net. 

Hillis  (N.  D.)  —  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN 
MODERN  LIFE.  A  Study  of  the  New  Problems  of  the  Church 
in  American  Society.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  HAPPINESS.     A  Study  of  Victory  over  Life's 
Troubles.      Extra  crown  Svo.      6s.  net. 

Hodgkins  (Louise  M.)— VIA  CHRISTI  :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Missions.  Globe  Svo.  2s.  net.  Sewed,  is.  3d.  net. 

Hort  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.)— THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  THE  LIFE. 

Hulsean  Lectures,  1871.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIE1V.—"  Only  to  few  is  it  given  to  scan  the  wide  fields  of  truth 
with  clear  vision  of  near  and  far  alike.  To  what  an  extraordinary  degree  the  late  Dr. 
Hort  possessed  this  power  is  shown  by  the  Hulsean  Lectures  just  published.  They  carry 
us  in  the  most  wonderful  way  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Christian  system ;  no  aspect  of 
truth,  no  part  of  the  world,  seems  to  be  left  out  of  view  ;  while  in  every  page  we  recog 
nise  the  gathered  fruits  of  a  rare  scholarship  in  the  service  of  an  unwearying  thought." 

JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

SCOTSMAN.— "The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Hort's  lectures  is  that  succinctly  and  yet 
fully,  and  in  a  clear  and  interesting  and  suggestive  manner,  they  give  us  not  only  his  own 
opinions,  but  whatever  of  worth  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "Will  receive  a  respectful  welcome  at  the  hands  of  all 
biblical  scholars.  ...  A  model  of  exact  and  patient  scholarship,  controlled  by  robust 
English  sagacity,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  take  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject." 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Selected  from  the  Sermons  preached  by  Professor  HORT  to  his 
village  congregation  at  St.  Ippolyt's,  and  including  a  series  of 
Sermons  dealing  in  a  broad  and  suggestive  way  with  the  successive 
books  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations. 
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Hort  (F.  J.  A.) — continued. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE  (selected  from 

Village  Sermons}.      Crown  8vo.      35.  6d. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS  IN  OUTLINE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

CONTENTS  :  I.   The  Prayer  Book,  16  Sermons.      II.  Baptism, 

5  Sermons.     III.  Mutual  Subjection  the  Rule  of  Life  (Eph.  v.  21), 

6  Sermons.      IV.   The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (St.  Matt.  v.  I  ;  vii. 
29),  1 1  Sermons.      V.   Advent,  4  Sermons.     VI.   The  Armour  of 
the  Cross.     VII.  The  Resurrection,  7  Sermons. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Hughes  (T.)— THE    MANLINESS    OF    CHRIST.     2nd  Ed. 

Fcap.  8vo.     33.  6d. 

GLOBE. — "  The  Manliness  of  Christ  is  a  species  of  lay  sermon  such  as  Judge  Hughes 
is  well  qualified  to  deliver,  seeing  that  manliness  of  thought  and  feeling  has  been  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  all  his  literary  products." 

BRITISH  tV££KLy.—"Anew  edition  of  a  strong  book." 

Button  (R.  H.)— 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MODERN  GUIDES  OF  ENG 
LISH  THOUGHT  IN  MATTERS  OF  FAITH.  Globe  8vo.  53. 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.     Globe  8vo.     55. 

ASPECTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT. 
Selected  from  the  Spectator,  and  edited  by  E.  M.  ROSCOE.  Globe 
8vo.  55. 

Hyde  (W.  DE  W.)— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  THEOLOGY. 

Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Dr.  Hyde  thus  describes  the  object  of  his  book  :  "  This  little  book  aims 
to  point  out  the  logical  relations  in  which  the  doctrines  of  theology  will 
stand  to  each  other  when  the  time  shall  come  again  for  seeing  Christian 
truth  in  the  light  of  reason  and  Christian  life  as  the  embodiment  of  love." 
PRACTICAL  IDEALISM.      Globe  8vo.      55.  net. 

niingworth    (Rev.    J.    R.)— SERMONS    PREACHED    IN    A 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL.     Crown  8vo.     53. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  CATHEDRAL  SERMONS.    Crown  8vo.    53. 
PERSONALITY,  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN.     Bampton  Lectures, 

1894.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

TIMES. — "  Will  take  high  rank  among  the  rare  theological  masterpieces  produced  by 
that  celebrated  foundation." 

EXPOSITOR. — "  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  freshness 
and  strength  of  the  whole  argument.  ...  It  is  a  book  which  no  one  can  be  satisfied  with 
reading  once  ;  it  is  to  be  studied." 

DIVINE  IMMANENCE.  An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Significance 
of  Matter.  New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "A  very  valuable  book.  .  .  .  Divine 
Immanence  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  service  to  Christian  truth.  It  combines,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  profound  thought  and  clear  expression.  It  is  throughout  written 
in  an  interesting  style." 

GUARDIAN. — "Altogether,  we  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  such  philosophical 
earnestness  in  construing  the  Christian  view  of  existence  in  terms  of  the  thought  and 
knowledge  of  these  days,  nor  one  more  likely  to  bring  home  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour 
to  the  modern  man." 

REASON  AND  REVELATION.  An  Essay  in  Christian  Apology. 
8vo.  75.  6d. 
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Jacob  (Rev.  J.  A.)  — BUILDING  IN  SILENCE,  and  other 
Sermons.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Jacob  (Rev.  J.  T.).—  CHRIST  THE  INDWELLER.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

Jayne  (F.  J.,  Bishop  of  Chester).— THE  VISITATION  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  GOD.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  at  his  third  Visitation,  October  29,  1896.  6d. 

Jellett  (Rev.  Dr.)— 

THE  ELDER  SON,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Joceline  (E.)— THE  MOTHER'S  LEGACIE  TO  HER  UN 
BORN  CHILD.  Cr.  i6mo.  45.  6d. 

Jones  (Jenkin  Lloyd) — 

JESS  :   BITS  OF  WAYSIDE  GOSPEL.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  SEARCH  FOR  AN  INFIDEL  :   BITS  OF  WAYSIDE  COS 
PEL.      Second  Series.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Kellogg  (Rev.  S.  H.)— 

THE  GENESIS  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

SCOTSMAN, — "Full  of  matter  of  an  important  kind,  set  forth  with  praiseworthy 
conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  admirable  lucidity.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kellogg  has  done 
the  work  allotted  to  him  with  great  ability,  and  everywhere  manifests  a  competent  ac 
quaintance  with  the  subject  with  which  he  deals." 

King  (Prof.  H.  C.)— RECONSTRUCTION   IN  THEOLOGY. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THEOLOGY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS.     Crown 
8vo.     53.  net. 

Kingsley  (Charles) — 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SERMONS.     Crown 

8vo.     33.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
SERMONS  ON  NATIONAL  SUBJECTS,  AND  THE  KING  OF 

THE  EARTH.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH,  AND  DAVID.     Crown 

8vo.     33.  6d. 

DISCIPLINE,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 
WESTMINSTER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 

ACADEMY. — "We  can  imagine  nothing  more  appropriate  than  this  edition  fora 
public,  a  school,  or  even  a  village  library." 

Kirkpatrick  (Prof.  A.  F.)— THE  DIVINE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Its  Origin,  Preservation,  Inspiration,  and 
Permanent  Value.  Crown  8vo.  33.  net. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROPHETS.     Warburtonian  Lectures 
1886-1890.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Knight  (W.  A.)— ASPECTS  OF  THEISM.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

LETTERS  FROM  HELL.  Newly  translated  from  the  Danish.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  Twenty-eighth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Lightfoot  (Bishop)— 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.     Reprinted  from  Dissertations  on 

the  Apostolic  A«e.     Crown  8vo.     35.  net. 
LEADERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  :  Sermons  Preached 

in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,     and  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
ORDINATION  ADDRESSES  AND  COUNSELS  TO  CLERGY. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
SERMONS   PREACHED  ON   SPECIAL   OCCASIONS.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
A    CHARGE    DELIVERED    TO    THE    CLERGY    OF    THE 

DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM,  25th  Nov.  1886.     Demy  8vo.     2s. 
ESSAYS    ON    THE    WORK    ENTITLED    "Supernatural    Reli 
gion."     8vo.      IDS.  6d. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.     8vo.     145. 
BIBLICAL  ESSAYS.     8vo.     123. 

TIMES. — "  As  representing  all  that  is  now  available  of  the  Bishop's  profound  learning 
and  consummate  scholarship  for  the  illustration  of  his  great  subject,  the  present  volume 
and  its  successor  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  students  of  theology." 

Lillingston  (Frank,  M.A.)— THE  BRAMO  SAMAJ  AND 
ARYA  SAMAJ  IN  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  CHRIS 
TIANITY.  A  Study  in  Indian  Theism.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh) — 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS  IN  NATURE,      isth  Ed.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  TRUE  VINE  ;   OR,  THE  ANALOGIES  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

ALLEGORY.     $th  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE.     8th  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  FIELDS.   6th  Edition.     Globe  Svo.   6s. 
THE  MARRIAGE  IN  CANA.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
TWO  WORLDS  ARE  OURS.     3rd  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  OLIVE  LEAF.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  OTHER  BIBLE  TEACHINGS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG.     Crown  Svo.      35.  6d. 

SPEAKER.—"  These  addresses  are,  in  fact,  models  of  their  kind — wise,  reverent,  and 
not  less  imaginative  than  practical ;  they  abound  in  choice  and  apposite  anecdotes  and 
illustrations,  and  possess  distinct  literary  merit." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "The  poetic  touch  that  beautifies  all  Dr.  Macmillan's 
writing  is  fresh  in  every  one  of  these  charming  addresses.  The  volume  is  sure  to  meet 
with  cordial  appreciation  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  origin." 

GLEANINGS  IN  HOLY  FIELDS.     Crown  Svo.      35.  6d. 
THE  CORN  OF  HEAVEN.     Crown  Svo.      6s. 

Mahaffy  (Rev.  Prof.)— THE  DECAY  OF  MODERN  PREACH 
ING  :  AN  ESSAY.  Crown  8v0.  35.  6d. 
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Marshall   (H.    Rutgers)— INSTINCT    AND     REASON  :    An 

Essay  with  some  Special  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Religion.     8vo. 

I2s.  6d.  net. 
Mason  (Caroline  A.)— LUX  CHRISTI.     An  Outline  Study  of 

India — A  Twilight  Land.      Crown  8vo.      2s.  net. 
Mathews    (S.).— THE    SOCIAL   TEACHING    OF    JESUS 

AN  ESSAY  IN  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Maurice  (Frederick  Denison) — 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST.     3rd  Ed.     2  Vols.     Cr.  8vo.     7s. 

THE  CONSCIENCE.  Lectures  on  Casuistry.   3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

DIALOGUES  ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     Crown  Svo.     45.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
SCRIPTURES.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  6th  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  45.  6d. 

ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY;  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
WARRIOR;  AND  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
HISTORY.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

LEARNING  AND  WORKING.     Crown  Svo.     45.  6d. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND  THE  COM 
MANDMENTS.  Pott  Svo.  is. 

Collected  Works.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  each. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN  CHAPEL.   In  Six 

Volumes.      33.  6d.  each. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 
PROPHETS  AND  KINGS. 
PATRIARCHS  AND  LAWGIVERS. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS. 
PRAYER  BOOK  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

CHURCH  TIMES.—"  There  is  probably  no  writer  of  the  present  century  to  whom 
the  English  Church  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  Probably  he  did  more  to 
stop  the  stream  of  converts  to  Romanism  which  followed  the  secession  of  Newman  than 
any  other  individual,  by  teaching  English  Churchmen  to  think  out  the  reasonableness 
of  their  position." 

SPEAKER. — "These  sermons  are  marked  in  a  conspicuous  degree  by  high  thinking 
and  plain  statement." 

TIMES. — "A  volume  of  sermons  for  which  the  memory  of  Maurice's  unique  personal 
influence  ought  to  secure  a  cordial  reception." 

SCOTSMAN. — "They  appear  in  a  volume  uniform  with  the  recent  collective 
edition  of  Maurice's  works,  and  will  be  welcome  to  the  many  readers  to  whom  that 
edition  has  brought  home  the  teaching  of  the  most  popular  among  modern  English 
divines." 
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Medley  (Rev.  W.)  —  CHRIST  THE  TRUTH.  Being  the 
Angus  Lectures  for  the  year  1900.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Milligan  (Rev.  Prof.  W.)— THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR 
LORD.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

SPECTA  TOR. — "  The  argument  is  put  with  brevity  and  force  by  Dr.  Milligan,  and 
every  page  bears  witness  that  he  has  mastered  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  more  recent  discussions  on  this  aspect  of  the  question.  .  .  .  The 
remaining  lectures  are  more  theological.  They  abound  in  striking  views,  in  fresh  and 
vigorous  exegesis,  and  manifest  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  on  many  important  questions  of  theology.  The  notes  are  able  and 
scholarly,  and  elucidate  the  teaching  of  the  text." 

THE    ASCENSION    AND    HEAVENLY    PRIESTHOOD    OF 
OUR  LORD.     Baird  Lectures,  1891.      Crown  8vo.      js.  6d. 

Moorhouse  (Bishop) — 

JACOB  :  Three  Sermons.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.      35.  6d. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    CHRIST.      Its   Conditions,   Secret,   and 

Results.      Crown  8vo.      35.  net. 
CHURCH    WORK  :    ITS    MEANS   AND    METHODS.     Crown 

8vo.     35.  net. 

CHURCH  TIMES. — "  It  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Episcopal  visitation." 

TIMES, — "A  series  of  diocesan  addresses,  full  of  practical  counsel,  by  one  of  the 
most  active  and  sagacious  of  modern  prelates." 

GLOBE. — "Throughout  the  volume  we  note  the  presence  of  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  long  and  varied  experience,  from  sympathy,  and  from  the  possession  of  a  fair  and 
tolerant  mind." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"  Full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  social  and  moral,  to  say  nothing  of  ecclesiastical,  reforms,  and  deserves  to 
find  careful  students  far  beyond  the  limits  of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed." 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 
Gl.  8vo.  45.  net. 

Nash(H.  S.).— GENESIS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE. 
THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
QUESTION.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  The  book  is  eloquently,  and  at  times  brilliantly,  written.  .  .  .  But 
few  readers  could  go  through  it  without  being  inspired  by  its  clever  and  animated  hand 
ling  of  philosophical  ideas." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "  An  interesting  and  suggestive  little  book." 

Pattison  (Mark).— SERMONS.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Peabody  (Prof.  F.  G.)— JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  SOCIAL 

QUESTION.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
PEPLOGRAPHIA    DVBLINENSIS.      Memorial  Discourses  Preached 

in    the   Chapel    of  Trinity  College,    Dublin,    1895-1902.     With 

Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.    H.   BERNARD,   D.D.,   Dean  of  St. 

Patrick's.      Crown  8vo.      35.  6cl.  net. 

PHILOCHRISTUS.  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  the  Lord.  3rdEd.  8vo.  123. 

Pike  (G.  R.)— THE  DIVINE  DRAMA  THE  DIVINE 
MANIFESTATION  OF  GOD  IN  THE  UNIVERSE.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
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Plumptre       (Dean).  —  MOVEMENTS        IN       RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT.     Fcap.  8vo.      35.  6d. 
PRO   CHRISTO   ET  ECCLESIA.     Second  Impression.     Crown  8vo. 

Gilt  top.     45.  6d.  net. 

BOOKMAN. — "It  is  not  only  its  anonymity  which  suggests  comparison  with  Ecce 
Homo.  The  subject  is  the  same  in  both  books — the  method  and  aim  of  Jesus — though 
treated  from  quite  different  points  of  view ;  and  the  level  of  thought  is  much  the  same  ; 
the  easy  originality  that  cuts  a  new  section  through  the  life  of  Christ  and  shows  us  strata 
before  unthought  of;  the  classic  severity  of  the  style,  the  penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  catholicity  of  treatment,  all  remind  us  of  Professor  Seeley's  captivating  work." 

Purchas  (Rev.  H.  T.).  JOHANNINE  PROBLEMS  AND 
MODERN  NEEDS.  Crown  8vo.  35.  net. 

Kendall  (Rev.  F.)— THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

Bidding  (George,  Bishop  of  Southwell).— THE  REVEL  AND 

THE  BATTLE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
TIMES. — "  Singularly  well  worth  reading." 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"  Marked  by  dignity  and  force." 

Robinson  (Prebendary  H.  G.)— MAN  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF 
GOD,  and  other  Sermons.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (Dean  J.  A.)— UNITY  IN  CHRIST  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Rutherford  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.,  Headmaster  of  Westminster). — THE 
KEY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  Sermons  preached  to  Westminster 
Boys  in  the  Abbey.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Seeley  (Sir  J.  R.)— ECCE  HOMO  :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Globe  8vo.  55. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.     Globe  8vo.      55. 

ATHEN/EUM. — "  If  it  be  the  function  of  a  genius  to  interpret  the  age  to  itself,  this 
is  a  work  of  genius.  It  gives  articulate  expression  to  the  higher  strivings  of  the  time. 
It  puts  plainly  the  problem  of  these  latter  days,  and  so  far  contributes  to  its  solution  ;  a 
positive  solution  it  scarcely  claims  to  supply.  No  such  important  contribution  to  the 
question  of  the  time  has  been  published  in  England  since  the  appearance  in  1866  of  Ecce 
Homo.  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  teacher  whose  words  it  is  well  to  listen  to  ;  his  words  are 
wise  but  sad ;  it  has  not  been  given  him  to  fire  them  with  faith,  but  only  to  light  them 
with  reason.  His  readers  may  at  least  thank  him  for  the  intellectual  illumination,  if  they 
cannot  owe  him  gratitude  for  any  added  favour.  ...  A  book  which  we  assume  will  be 
read  by  most  thinking  Englishmen." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "The  present  issue  is  a  compact,  handy,  well- 
printed  edition  of  a  thoughtful  and  remarkable  book." 

Selborne  (Roundell,  Earl  of).— LETTERS  TO   HIS  SON   ON 

RELIGION.     Globe  8vo.     35.  6d. 

THE  CATHOLIC  AND  APOSTOLIC   CHURCH.     Globe  8vo. 
35.  6d. 

Service  (Rev.  John). — SERMONS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Stanley  (Dean) — 

THE    NATIONAL    THANKSGIVING.       Sermons    preached     in 
Westminster  Abbey.      2nd  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d. 
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Stewart  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  Tait  (Prof.  P.  G.)— THE  UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE;  OR,  PHYSICAL  SPECULATIONS  ON  A 
FUTURE  STATE.  I5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Stubbs  (Dean)— 

CHRISTUS  IMPERATOR.  A  Series  of  Lecture-Sermons  on  the 
Universal  Empire  of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Very  Rev.  C.  W. 
STUBBS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  discourses  included  in  this  volume  were  delivered  in  1893  m  tne 
Chapel  -  of  -  Ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Wavertree — at  that  time  the 
centre  of  much  excellent  social  work  done  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  had  not 
yet  been  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Ely.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
and  the  preachers  : — The  Supremacy  of  Christ  in  all  Realms  :  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Charles  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. — Christ  in  the  Realm  of  History  : 
by  the  Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.— Christ  in  the 
Realm  of  Philosophy:  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Bampton 
Lecturer  in  1888. — Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Law  :  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Heard,  M.A. ,  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  1893. — Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Art  : 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite. — Christ  in  the 
Realm  of  Ethics  :  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. — Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Politics  : 
by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle,  M.A. ,  Canon  of  Canterbury. — 
Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Science:  by  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  B.C.L., 
Vicar  of  Greenwich. — Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Sociology  :  by  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Barnett,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  Canon  of  Bristol. — Christ 
in  the  Realm  of  Poetry  :  by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Ely. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  Their  prelections  will  be  found  stimulating  and  instructive  in  a  high 
degree.  The  volume  deserves  recognition  as  a  courageous  attempt  to  give  to  Christianity 
its  rightful  place  and  power  in  the  lives  of  its  professors." 

Talbot  (Bishop).— A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE 
CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ROCHESTER,  October 
24,  25,  and  26,  1899.  8vo.  Sewed.  2s.  net. 

Temple  (Archbishop).      See  Canterbury. 

Thackeray  (H.  St.  John).— THE  RELATION  OF  ST.  PAUL 
TO  CONTEMPORARY  JEWISH  THOUGHT.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Trench  (Archbishop).— HULSEAN  LECTURES.     8vo.     ys.  6d 

Vaughan  (Dean) — 

MEMORIALS  OF  HARROW  SUNDAYS.     5th  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.      IDS.  6d. 

HEROES  OF  FAITH.      2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo.      6s. 
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Vaughan  (Dean) — continued. 

LIFE'S  WORK  AND  GOD'S  DISCIPLINE.  3rd  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  WHOLESOME  WORDS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  2nd 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

FOES  OF  FAITH,      and  Edition.      Fcap.  Svo.      33.  6d. 
COUNSELS  FOR  YOUNG  STUDENTS.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
THE  TWO  GREAT  TEMPTATIONS.    2nd  Ed.    Fcap.  Svo.    35.  6d. 

ADDRESSES  FOR  YOUNG  CLERGYMEN.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
45.  6d. 

"  MY  SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART."     Extra  fcap.  Svo.      55. 
TEMPLE  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     IDS.  6d. 

AUTHORISED  OR  REVISED?  Sermons  on  some  of  the  Texts  in 
which  the  Revised  Version  differs  from  the  Authorised.  Crown 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CROSS  AND  PASSION.  WORDS  FROM 
THE  CROSS.  THE  REIGN  OF  SIN.  THE  LORD'S 
PRAYER.  Four  Courses  of  Lent  Lectures.  Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.    NEW  AND  OLD.    Cr.  Svo.   IDS.  6d. 

NOTES  FOR  LECTURES  ON  CONFIRMATION.  Fcap.  Svo. 
is.  6d. 

THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST:  a  closing  volume  of  Lent 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  Temple  Church.  Globe  Svo.  35.  6d. 

DONCASTER  SERMONS.  Lessons  of  Life  and  Godliness,  and 
Words  from  the  Gospels.  Cr.  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 

RESTFUL  THOUGHTS  IN  RESTLESS  TIMES.     Cr.  Svo.     55. 
LAST  WORDS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     Globe  Svo.     55. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — "These  discourses  in  thought,  in  style,  have  so  much 
that  is  permanent  and  fine  about  them  that  they  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  being  read  by 
any  serious  man,  even  though  he  never  heard  Dr.  Vaughan  speak." 

UNIVERSITY  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

TIMES. — "As  specimens  of  pure  and  rythmical  English  prose,  rising  here  and  there 
to  flights  of  sober  and  chastened  eloquence,  yet  withal  breathing  throughout  an  earnest 
and  devotional  spirit,  these  sermons  would  be  hard  to  match." 

SCOTSMAN. — "All  are  marked  by  the  earnestness,  scholarship,  and  strength  of 
thought  which  invariably  characterised  the  pulpit  utterances  of  the  preacher." 

Vaughan  (Rev.  D.  J.)— THE  PRESENT  TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 

Crown  Svo.      55. 
QUESTIONS    OF    THE    DAY,  SOCIAL,   NATIONAL,    AND 

RELIGIOUS.     Crown  Svo.      55. 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.— "In  discussing  Questions  of  the  Day  Mr.  D.  J 
Vaughan  speaks  with  candour,  ability,  and  common  sense." 
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SCOTSMAN. — "They  form  an  altogether  admirable  collection  of  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  pronouncements  on  a  variety  of  social,  national,  and  religious  topics." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "A  volume  such  as  this  is  the  best  reply  to  those  friends 
of  the  people  who  are  for  ever  complaining  that  the  clergy  waste  their  time  preaching 
antiquated  dogma  and  personal  salvation,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "'Re.  speaks  boldly  as  well  as  thoughtfully,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  always  worthy  of  attention. 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES.—"  Most  of  them  are  social,  and  these  are  the  most  interest 
ing.  And  one  feature  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  in  those  sermons  which  were  preached 
twenty  years  ago  Canon  Vaughan  saw  the  questions  of  to-day,  and  suggested  the  remedies 
we  are  beginning  to  apply." 

Vaughan  (Canon  E.  T.)— SOME  REASONS  OF  OUR  CHRIS 
TIAN  HOPE.     Hulsean  Lectures  for  1875.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Venn  (Rev.   John).— ON    SOME   CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
BELIEF,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  RELIGIOUS.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Welldon     (Bishop).  — THE    SPIRITUAL     LIFE,    and    other 
Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER.—"  In  astrain  of  quiet,  persuasive  eloquence,  Bishop  Welldon 
treats  impressively  of  various  aspects  of  the  higher  life.  His  discourses  cannot  fail  both 
to  enrich  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  earnest  reader." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  They  are  cultured,  reverent,  and  thoughtful  produc 
tions." 

'  THE  REVELATION   OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.       Crown    8vo. 

6s. 
"I   LIVE":    BEING    HINTS    ON   THE   CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 

Crown  8vo.      is.  6d.  net. 
THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  STATE.     An  Essay.     Crown 

8vo.     2s.  net. 

Westcott  (Bishop) — 

ON  THE    RELIGIOUS   OFFICE  OF    THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 
GIFTS  FOR  MINISTRY.     Addresses  to  Candidates  for  Ordination. 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  CROSS.     Sermons  preached  during  Holy 

Week,  1888,  in  Hereford  Cathedral.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 
FROM    STRENGTH    TO     STRENGTH.      Three    Sermons    (In 

Memoriam  J.  B.  D.)     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  RISEN  LORD.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  HISTORIC  FAITH.     3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.   6th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  FATHER.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
CHRISTUS  CONSUMMATOR.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL.     Cr.  8v  .     is.  6d. 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 

THE  WEST.     Globe  8vo.     53. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  LIFE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Westcott  (Bishop) — continued. 

THE  INCARNATION  AND  COMMON  LIFE.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 

TIMES. — "A  collection  of  sermons  which  possess,  among  other  merits,  the  rare  one 
of  actuality,  reflecting,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  Bishop's  well-known  and  eager  interest 
in  social  problems  of  the  day." 

CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  LIFE.     Crown  8vo.      ;s.  6d. 

CHURCH  TIMES.—"  We  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  .  .  .  The  Church  of  England  is  not  likely  to  lose  touch  with  the  people  of  this 
country  so  long  as  she  is  guided  by  Bishops  who  show  such  a  truly  large-hearted 
sympathy  with  everything  human  as  is  here  manifested  by  the  present  occupier  of  the 
see  of  Durham." 

LITER  A  TURE. — "A  sermon  of  the  national  day  of  rest,  and  some  attractive  per 
sonal  reminiscences  of  school  days  under  James  Prince  Lee,  are  among  the  choicest  parts 
of  the  volume,  if  vre  are  to  single  out  any  portions  from  a  work  of  dignified  and  valuable 
utterance." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "  Through  every  page  .  .  .  runs  the  same  enlightened  sympathy 
with  the  living  world.  One  forgets  the  Bishop  in  the  Man,  the  Ecclesiastic  in  the  Citizen, 
the  Churchman  in  the  Christian." 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  EMPIRE.    Cr.  8vo.     Sewed.    3d.  net. 
LESSONS  FROM  WORK.     CHARGES  AND  ADDRESSES.     Second 

Impression.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  MINERS,  July  1901.     Crown  8vo. 

Sewed.     6d. 
WORDS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.     Crown  Svo.     45.  6d. 

White  (A.  D.)— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARFARE  OF 
SCIENCE  WITH  THEOLOGY  IN  CHRISTENDOM.  In 
Two  Vols.  Svo.  2 is.  net. 

TIMES. — "  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  and,  in  our  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  historical  works  that  have  appeared  for  many  years.  .  .  .  He  has 
chosen  a  large  subject,  but  it  is  at  least  one  which  has  clear  and  definite  limits,  and  he 
has  treated  it  very  fully  and  comprehensively  in  two  moderate  volumes.  ,  .  .  His  book 
appears  to  us  to  oe  based  on  much  original  research,  on  an  enormous  amount  of  careful, 
accurate,  and  varied  reading,  and  his  habit  of  appending  to  each  section  a  list  of  the 
chief  books,  both  ancient  and  modern,  relating  to  it  will  be  very  useful  to  serious  students. 
He  has  decided  opinions,  but  he  always  writes  temperately,  and  with  transparent  truth 
fulness  of  intention." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "The  story  of  the  struggle  of  searchers  after  truth  with 
the  organised  forces  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  is  the  most  inspiring  chapter 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  That  story  has  never  been  better  told  than  by  the 
ex-President  of  Cornell  University  in  these  two  volumes." 

Wickham    (Very    Rev.    Dean).— WELLINGTON    COLLEGE 

SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Wilkins  (Prof.  A.  S.)— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  :    an 

Essay,      and  Edition.     Crown  Svo.      33.  6d. 
Wilson  (Archdeacon) — 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  CLIFTON  COLLEGE   CHAPEL. 

Second  Series.     1888-90.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
GUARDIAN. — "We    heartily  welcome    a    new  edition   of  Archdeacon   Wilson's 
Essays  and  A  ddresses. " 

SPEAKER. — "We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Manchester's  Essays  and  A  ddresses.  .  .  .  These  addresses  are  manly,  straightforward, 
and  sagacious  ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  pervaded  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and 
unfailing  enthusiasm." 
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Wilson  (J.  M.) — continued. 

SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 
OF  OUR  TIME.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.  Being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1898.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

SPEAKER. — "This  volume  deserves  a  cordial  welcome,  and  will  reward  a  careful 
study.  It  is  marked  by  a  candour  and  courage,  a  sincerity  and  liberality  of  spirit,  which 
prove  very  attractive." 

OXFORD  MAGAZINE.—"  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  strong  thought  and 
delicate  expression." 

SPECTATOR.— "  A  notable  pronouncement." 

TWO  SERMONS  ON  THE  MUTUAL  INFLUENCES  OF 
THEOLOGY  AND  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  8vo. 
Sewed.  6d.  net. 

Wood(C.J.)— SURVIVALS  IN  CHRISTIANITY.   Cr,  8vo.   6s. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—1'  Striking,  stimulating  and  suggestive  lectures. 
.  .  .  The  author  writes  with  the  boldness  and  conviction  of  a  mystic  ;  he  brings  wide 
reading  to  bear  upon  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  his  book  is  impressive  and 
interesting  throughout." 
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